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A PURE GELATINE A 


Delicious Dessert 


FOR 10 CENTS 


A 10 cent package of Crystal 
Gelatine makes two full quarts of 
Pure, Unflavored Gelatine. 


Economical housekeepers everywhere are 
using it, not only because it is cheaper, but be- 
cause it “jells” more quickly and makes a 
smooth, clear, tender jelly. 


One Trial Will Prove It’s Value 


Send us your grocer’s name and address if he does not 
keep it and receive a sample package FREE. 





GUARANTEED TO MAKE Crystal Gelatine Co. 


TWO QUARTS OF JELLY Boston, Massachusetts 














O matter whether you have worn other Rubber Heels or have 
never worn Rubber Heels, invest 50 cents and try the 


Lightning Detachable Rubber Heels 


@ If you have worn others you know that as soon as your heels start to 
run over they look badly and are of no further use to you. This is not 
the case with the Lightning Detachable Rubber Heels. By shifting 
the heels from one shoe to the other you can make the heels wear evenly 
and get double wear for your money. Is this worth while, 
| When it comes to comfort in walking the Lightning Detachable 
ubber Heels are as far ahead of the common sort as ordinary Rubber 
Heels are superior to leather. 


ADVANTAGEOUS POINTS 
qg A perfect cushion. 


@ Resiliency uninterrupted by either iron washers moulded in them or by 
nails driven through heel to attach to sole of shoe, thereby preserving 
perfect cushion. 


@ Made of the very best live resilient rubber, positively guaranteed not 
to lose its color or turn gray as other heels do. 


@ Have your shoes fitted with Lightning Detachable Rubber Heels 
and learn for yourself how you can get even and double wear. 


LIGHTNING DETACHABLE RUBBER HEEL CO., 176 Federal St., Boston; Mass. 
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There Is Style and Character In 


Bull Dog Suspenders 


That is appreciated by men who desire to be well dressed 
THE LIGHT WEIGHT LISLE BULL DOG 


is particularly adapted for hot weather 
wear—cool and comfortable—and as 


THEY CONTAIN MORE AND BETTER RUBBER 


which is the life of a suspender, they 
are perspiration proof and will 


POSITIVELY OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS 


You may be extra tall or wear hip trousers and 
require extra long Suspenders—if so, ask your 
dealer, he has them at same price and every 
pair is plainly marked “Extra Long.” 


50 CENTS AT YOUR DEALER 


or by Mail, Postpaid, if he will not supply you. 
The genuine have ‘‘Bull Dog’’ on buckle and are the best 
Suspender made. 


Hewes & Potter 


Dept. 43. 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
Largest Makers of Suspenders in the World. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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are a few ol the ped nce 
shrinkable - non-crackable 


ARROW COLLARS 


Booklet on request — Cluett, Panel 
& Co., 489 River Street, Troy, N. Y 
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New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Mass. 
GEORGE w. gtr my DIRECTOR. 


School Year Begins September 16, 1909. 


Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. 
compote organization, its imposing Conse a building and splendid equipment, and the: 
Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Every department under spec 
masters. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils speci 
advantages for literary study. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are muc 
demand as teachers and musicians. 

The peivmege of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and : 
pearing before audiences, and th ose associations are invaluable advantages to the music stud 2 

A number of free violin sebehuneliie ps available for 1909, 


GRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


This school gives a practical training for Grand Opera in r ee professional rehearsals, 
The conductors, stage managers and re yrne are of the staff of the ton Opera House. Through 
this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to obtain a debut in the Boston Opera 
House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 

Office open for registration September 9t 
For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manayer, 








National Park Seminary 


For Young Women. Washington, D.C. nok ah 


The more < .y A. school ; of its phenomenal wth ; its remarkable 
grouped in college soy bold forming a min- 








ature ——, is training in homemaking; its development of special 
talents; its pleasures, sight-seeing, and study of 35) ital—can be told 
fully only in our catalogue. Address BOX 162 FOREST GLEN, MD. 


How to Mstrate, $1.0 SHETLAND PONIES 
A concise, clear and explicit book 
giving the beginner as well as 
ose further advanced complete : v 
gemmon-sense inereoun tag An as source of pleasure 
‘ollowing important teac 8 0 ' 
Seawines, Win le Eeieieous and robust } ealth to childres 
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nature awing anim: and. << : , . 
scapes, drawing portraits, draw. keep. Highest type: 
ing from memory, facial expres. Man y cham pious. 
sion, cartooning, composition, . rm : 
perspective, fashion ccawines. Te ettering, ornamental de- Stallions and mares 
n, ornamental composition, head and tail pieces, book for breeding Com- 
covers, advertisement designs, color, etc., etc.; oiland water &- 
pigments, and finally, the commercial side of illustrating. plete outfits. Our 
is book has been on the market for the past eight years 4 I tifully illustrat 
and has given absolute satisfaction both as a textbook in € beautifully ius 
hools and art as well as to the individual. 3 ed free catalogue tells|f 














illustrations: in water color at $5.00 per set. The supply of all about them. 


these sets be: limited, we will not execute orders 
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BROWN PUBLISHING CO., Monolith Building 
45 Westi34th Street. Room 920 New York City Box 15 Bedford, Mass 
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‘We Know How 
Teach Boys 


THIS we consider the first essential 
of a good school. Athletic and 
social life are important and we give 
our boys the broadest kind of school 
training, but at St. Paul’s everything 
is subordinated to teaching the boys 
how to study. And we succeed. 
Send for our catalogue which 

tells all about the school. 








ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City, L.1, WALTER R MARSH 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 
18 Huntington Avenue 
Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
For circular address 


Mrs. Annie Moseley Perry, Principal 











DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms. 
$300 per year. For catalogue and information, address 

ArtHuR W. Peirce, Litt. D.. Principal, 
FRANKLIN, Mass. 














ROGK RIDGE SGHOOL | 


FOR BOYS. Location highanddry. Laboratories. Shop for mechanic 
arts. STRONG TEACHERS. Earnest Boys. Very small classes. G 


| Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Mass. 


os 





Ten Miles from Boston. 


This school combines the usual course of study 
with thorough instruction in the theory and 
practice of intelligent home-making. 

Training is given in the art of entertaining, 
house-furnishing and management, marketing, 
cooking, dressmaking and millinery. 

Excellent opportunities are offered for the study 
of modern languages, art and music. including 
organ. 

A resident nurse conte looks after the health 
of the pupils. Outdoor life is encouraged by 
tennis tournaments, boating on the Charles River, 
basket-ball, riding and swimming. 

Lasell is located in a most beautiful and health- 
ful residential district. : 

For illustrated catalogue, address, 


LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 
cia Dt. ee 














or Women and ,Giris. ounded 1854. Noted for 
efficiency and attainments in developing wholesome 
womanly qualities. Situated on the Hudson—unsur- 
assed for healthfulness and natural beauty. Literary, 
Jollege Preparatory, and other graduating courses. 
Strong departments in Music, Art, Elocution and Do- 
e . Thorough instruction on the piano 
by the Leschetizky method. Terms $400. Write for 
Catalogue. 


40S. E. KING, D. D., PRES., BOX 110, FORT EDWARD,N. Y¥ 
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with new swimming pool. Fite foreollege. scientific sehool and business. 
Well regulated daily life. Youn; Bere ele oie itiie hee 
DR. A. N. WHITE, Rock Rigge Hall, Wellesicy Hills, Mass. 


ELECTRICITY 


yu BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
is the oldest and best school in the world 
teaching ELECTRICITY exclusively. 


cal a ctical course comp 
IN ONE YEAR 


tl Eycalurneng Cones bl god pa 
Sept. 22. 











cal instruments. 


. Seventeenth year — 


veal throughout the 
Walter N. Weston, Treasurer, 


for free Catalog to 
‘akoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 








The Hbbott School 


for Boys — 


Offers the natural attractiveness of the Range- 
ley Lake Region, the comforts of a city home, 
the quiet of an educational village, no manu- 
facturing. College Preparatory, also Business 
Courses. Journey toand from Boston, on open- 
ing and closing days made in private Pullman. 


George Dudley Church, Headmaster 
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—HARPER’S-= 
MASTER : eae of 


Continental 


128 TALES Fiction 











Tales, and Sketches 








THE GREAT WRITERS OF EUROPE 


A collection of the most brilliant and fascinating stories by the distinguished 

masters of many lands. The series includes contributions by thirty-two famous 

ee ag writers of France, Norway, Germany, Italy, and Spain, with delightful 
New York introductions by William Dean Howells, Henry James, Brander 


Gentlemen — Send 


das’ ol chemin nek Matthews, George William Curtis, and Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 
id, H *s Mas- 
ter-Tales, in ef re Over 1900 pages. 


umes, cloth binding, subject q 

to ten days’ approval, and also OUR OFFE On receipt of $1.00 we will send 
enter my subscription for Harper’s = you Harper ~ Master - Tales, 
Weekly, Harper’s Magazine, and in eight volumes, bound in red silk cloth, with attractive design 
Harper’s Bazar, for one year, under stamped in gold, and enter your subscription for a year for the 
the terms of your offer. I enclose $1.00, Three Harper Periodicals, to separate addresses if 
and agree to send $1.00 a month until the desired. If you do not like the books when they 
total price, $13.00, is paid, if the books are reach you, send them back and we will return the 
accepted by me. $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 a 

month for twelve months, or 


FP EERO RE PTE SO TRE! Vor ey ae” 2 SORE ae $13.00 in all 
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The Pacific Monthly 


PORTLAND, - OREGON 














THE MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 











It tells the story of the West in picture and story. It shows the wonders 
of a wonderful country as portrayed by camera, by brush, and by pen. 
Writers of force and ability tell the story of the old West with all its romance 

‘and charm, as well as of the new West with its wonderful progress and de- 
velopment. 

The Pacific Monthly is different from the other magazines. It has an 
individuality of its own. It has a warm place in the affections of its readers 
and has won its way to the front rank of the magazine world. Each month 
The Pacific Monthly goes into thousands of homes and is a welcome visitor. 
It brings the optimism, the freedom, the life, and the virility of that vast 
region beyond the Rockies — the land of Out of Doors. 

Our contributors comprise such talented writers as Jack London, 
William Winter, Chas. Erskine Scott Wood, R. R. Howard, Max Nordeau, 
Don Marquis, Chas. B. Clark, Jr., and scores of other writers whose names 
and work are eagerly sought by the reading public. 

The Pacific Monthly is readable — every line of it. Its stories are full 
of the romance of the mountains and plains, of the love and of the hatred, 
the victories and the defeats, of people with red blood in their veins. You 
will find the pictures in color which we publish each month are of themselves 
worth the subscription price for the entire year. 

Fill out the coupon below and send it to The Pacific Monthly Company 
of Portland, Oregon. 





PACIFIC MONTHLY, 
Portland, Oregon: 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find 25 cents for three months’ trial subscription 
to the Pacific Monthly. 
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THE LATE PETER F. COLLIER 


Founder and head of Collier’s Weekly and the great publishing house 
which bears his name was a firm believer in Life Insurance. 


HIS CONFIDENCE IN 


The Prudential 


WAS SHOWN BY HIS VOLUNTARY AND UNSOLICITED SELECTION OF THIS COMPANY, 
The following letter from his son and executor, Mr. Robert J. Collier, shows the wisdom of his choice, } 





Office of Collier’s Weekly, 
New York, May 4, 1909. 
Hon. John F. Dryden, President, 
The Prudential Ins. Co. of America, 
Newark, N. J. 
My Dear Sir: 

Permit me to thank you, and through you The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, for the 
very prompt receipt of checks for $50,000 in full 
cash settlement of claim on the life of my father, 
Peter Fenelon Collier, who demonstrated his belief in 
Life Insurance in The Prudential by carrying policies 
in your Company for several years. 

Proofs were completed and checks delivered 
the same day and your Company did everything possible 
to effect a quick payment of clain. 

Assuring you of my appreciation, I remain 

Yours very truly, 


og PRUDENTIAL s\ 
f: was Tre * 





STREHGIMOF 
GIBRALTAR 





The Prudential pays claims small or hae 
immediately upon the receipt of sat#) 
factory proofs of death. 

Total Payments to Policyholders Since Or 
ganization, Plus Amount Held at Intere#t 
to Their Credit, Over 313 Million Dollars! 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. 4 


Write for information of New Low Cost Policy. Dept. 122 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN—BOLD BLUFFS AND STILL WATERS 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


By EDWIN D. MEAD 


T the memorable meeting at Sym- 
A phony Hall, on the evening of 
April 3, 1902, to celebrate Dr. 
Hale’s eightieth birthday, Senator Hoar, 
the voice of the great assembly, said in 
his tender and beautiful address to Dr. 
Hale: ‘We bring you the heart’s love of 
Boston where you were born, and Worces- 
ter where you took the early vows you 
have kept so well, of Massachusetts who 
knows she has no worthier son, and of the 
great and free country to whom you have 
taught new lessons of patriotism and 
whom you have served in a thousand 
ways.” 

It was a significant and fitting tribute 
to a life which, ever expanding in its in- 
terest and influence, has been lived in all 
its concentric circles so validly and vi- 
tally. Strong in his local attachments, 
most devoted of Boston patriots and of 
Massachusetts patriots, these narrower 
loves have always been episodes and ser- 
vants in Dr. Hale’s broad American life. 
Massachusetts among our states is pre- 
cisely that, every one of us here believes, 
which is proudest of her own life and 
history and institutions, that whose chil- 
dren are as affectionate as they are proud, 
that where genuine local patriotism is 
perhaps strongest—where at least state 
pride and affection and loyalty are second 
to none elsewhere. Yet Massachusetts 
among our states was precisely that, we 
also like to remember, which, in the last 
century’s long stress, saw most clearly 


what the true hierarchy of patriotism is, 
insisted most stoutly upon the proper 
subordination of every notion of state 
rights, and most stoutly kept the na- 
tional idea at the front. So Dr. Hale, 
New Englander of New Englanders, has 
been most American of Americans. He 
was, then ten years old, the one boy of 
whose presence at the first singing of 
‘“‘America”’ we have authentic record. That 
was on the Fourth of July, 1832, in Park 
Street Church, where on the day of his 
burial representatives of so many churches 
united in tribute to him; and to the spirit 
of ‘‘America” his whole life kept tune. 
A Boston boy, born just across the street 
from the graves of Sam Adams and Han- 
cock and Revere; learning to walk on 
Boston Common; a pupil of the Boston 
Latin School and, after his college days, 
a teacher there, a Harvard student at 
thirteen; and then a Harvard boy all the 
rest of his days; leaving the Boston work- 
shop only for ten years in ‘ the heart of 
the Commonwealth,” passing his whole 
life besides within gunshot of the spot 
where he was born—here surely were all 
the conditions for the Boston “‘provin- 
cialism’”’ of which we hear something and 
sometimes have to say something. The 
truth is, of course, speaking now modestly 
with one another, that there is less ‘‘pro- 
vincialism”’ in Boston than in most other 
cities—every city having its own peculiar 
stock—and that the New Englander, gen- 
erally speaking, takes a broader view of 
§21 
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the world than most other people. Yet 
Boston boys of Harvard training there 
have been whose books on the buffalo 
and Oregon are not in the libraries. If 
this Boston boy and man has not written 
on the buffalo and Oregon, these are al- 
most the only things American on which 
he has not written—and with these he 
must surely have been on hearty terms. 
One can think of few places where he 
would not have been likely to feel himself 
more at home than his hosts—whether it 
be among Rhode Island spinners, in the 
New York literary clubs, with senators 
at Washington, in the little Ohio college 
town, with the porter of the Pullman car 
upon the plains, up and down California, 
or in the mining camp in the Rocky 
Mountains. His Boston home was but 
the spot where he bubbled up into con- 
sciousness; and from that as a centre his 
life has spread out everywhither—Massa- 
chusetts, New England, America, the 
round world, and the kingdom of heaven 
all validly conquered and inhabited to- 
gether, as his circles have ever expanded. 
There are Boston men who are faithful 
members of the Bostonian Society; there 
are New England men who are excellent 
geologists and authorities on the Shep- 
herd Kings; there are Americans whose 
books on heaven and hell are in repute; 
but the interesting and charming thing 
about Dr. Hale was that he jumped none 
of life’s concentric circles, slighting the 
near at the expense of the far or the far at 
the expense of the near, but that he lived 
in all the circles all the time, and this 
with his whole heart and inevitably. 
One cannot think of any other among us 
to whom Boston Common said so much 
out of its long past, on the June mornings; 
yet as he walked joyously through it, 
missing none of its message, he was per- 
haps thinking chiefly of what he should 
say to the Tolstoi Club at night about the 
London County Council. He seldom 
missed a meeting of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, whose oldest and most 
illustrious member he was; yet on the 
ride to Worcester to the meeting he was 
probably making notes on Pan-Ameri- 
canism, or it may be on the fauna and 
flora of Worcester County, or of North 
Conway. For, although not everybody 
knows it, he was as enthusiastic a nat- 
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uralist as antiquarian or politician; and 
it was he who, when the great Harvard 
Book was published, contributed the 
chapter on “ The Natural History Soci- 
ety.” Were Asa Gray still living, he 
would tell you that it was Dr. Hale who, 
before you were born, first explored the 
slopes and heights of Mount Katahdin 
to collect and classify its flowers. His 
love for the White Mountains, among 
which latterly he spent a month every 
summer, was passionate. Starr king, 
whom he loved so well and quoted so 
often, he loved the better because of 
King’s White Mountain knowledge and 
enthusiasm; and although his services 
for the forestry cause in general were so 
constant and energetic, his speech for the 
cause was never quite so warm as when 
the White Mountains in particular were 
concerned. 

Dr. Hale, in a word, was a wonderful 
example of an all-round man. When he 
went to Exeter to give one of the lectures 
in the notable course of lectures given to 
the Phillips Academy boys in 1887, and 
afterwards published, he took for his sub- 
ject ‘‘ Physical, Mental and Spiritual Ex- 
ercise.”” He was, himself, a rare illustra- 
tion of a life whose physical, mental and 
spiritual powers were all kept in active 
and harmonious exercise. He not only 
exercised vigorously,—he slept  vigor- 
ously. He liked to tell how he once went 
all through the West lecturing on Sleep, 
“with illustrations by the audience!” 
We cannot imagine Dr. Hale ever having 
a sleepy audience or a wearied auditor. 
There are few men so busy as he who do 
not show a restlessness or irritability of 
some sort that makes those who meet 
them restless and irritable too; but this 
busiest of men always impressed one as 
having plenty of time and a talent for 
leisure. Perhaps it was because he held 
it to be one of the “necessities’’ to sleep 
eight hours out of the twenty-four, be- 
cause he knew how when he took a holi- 
day to make a business of taking a holiday 
just as well as he knew how when he had 
to write a sermon or a story to put his 
mind entirely upon the sermon or the 
story. 

People have criticised Dr. Hale for his 
imperious versatility and the almost un- 
limited range of his activities. It is easy 
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to say that if he had done less he might 
have done more—and very likely he often 
said it to himself, and was wrathful at 
himself for the moment for scattering his 
fire. Many of us who study history get 
vexed with him for the moment as we 
note this slip and that on his vital and 
fascinating page. But who of us would 
have ventured to make Dr. Hale over, or 
risk a hint as to how he should have been 
made over? We should have had a poor 
creature compared with what we had; 
and we are grateful for the gift of the gods. 
“] should like to say before I sit down,”’ 
he said at the dinner at the Vendome at 
the celebration of his seventieth birthday 
in 1892, “ that the range of life over which 
my friends have laughed, and laughed 
fairly enough, has been a very happy 
range tome. I like this wandering to the 
right and to the left, and I will do it till I 
die; —and we are all glad that he did. 
When one really pauses to consider the 
range of Dr. Hale’s interests and activi- 
ties, over and above his constant and reg- 
ular workasa preacher and philanthropist, 
one is certainly amazed. His stories alone 
fill several volumes; and is it not right to 
say that no American has written better 
Christmas stories or cleverer short stories 
altogether than he? He has written 
some of the best ballads which we have; 
he has written histories of Massachusetts 
and of Spain; he has written lives of 
Columbus and Washington and Franklin; 
he has written a naval history of the 
American Revolution; he has written of 
Hawkins and Drake and Magellan; of 
Philip’s War and the Hessian Flags and 
Nathan Hale; of Coronado and the Seven 
Cities of Cibola, and of the Cosmogony 
of Dante and Columbus; he has written 
several volumes of practical advice for 
young people—on “How to do it,” 
“What Career,’”’ “The Choice of Books’’; 
his interest in social and industrial re- 
form has borne fruit in such books as 
“Sybaris,” “How they lived at Hamp- 
ton,’”’ and “ Workingmen’s Homes’; and 
there is a great literature including works 
like “Ten Times One are Ten” and “In 
His Name,” which we will not attempt to 
classify. In writing history, he likes to 
get close to the actors of history and let 
us hear their words. His “Stories of 
Adventure told by Adventurers,’’ “Stor- 
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ies of Discovery told by Discoverers,”’ 
“Stories of the Sea told by Sailors,” and 
“Stories of War told by Soldiers,”’ all get 
their charm from this first-hand quality. 

He has not only written history—he has 
acted history. Why did he not give us a 
complete autobiography, as Mr. White 
has done, and Mr. Hoar? His “ New Eng- 
land Boyhood,” his “Lowell and _ his 
Friends,’’ and his “ Memories of a Hun- 
dred Years,’”’—closing with the most vivid 
account which has been written of the 
memorable midnight celebration in front 
of the State House at the birth of the 
Twentieth Century, in which he was the 
central figure—are all autobiographical 
fragments, and we treasure them; but we 
needed a complete autobiography—there 
is nothing else which could have given us 
so great satisfaction. Few things in his 
speeches have been more impressive than 
his words upon the influence of the Civil 
War upon his own life. Mr. McElroy of 
the New York Tribune, speaking at the 
banquet on his seventieth birthday, said: 
“When the Kansas trouble was at its 
most burning stage (I may be telling an 
old newspaper secret, but Mr. Greeley is 
not here to chide me), the foremost edi- 
torial articles were written by Dr. Hale. 
The Tribune got the credit, and he did the 
work.’”’ Students of those stirring ante- 
bellum days will not neglect Dr. Hale’s 
work on “ Kansas and Nebraska,”’ written 
in 1854, nor his introduction to Thayer’s 
History of the Kansas Crusade. He was 
at first shy of the abolitionists, but the 
crimes in Kansas woke him up to the 
implacableness and unscrupulousness of 
the slave power. 

One of Dr. Hale’s most characteristic 
stories is “My Double.’’ He was himself 
not only a “double’’ man, but a dozen 
men; and his dozen irons were all 
kept hot. His editorial iron was one 
of the hottest. He used to add an edi- 
torial horse to his team here or there with 
the freedom of the boy adding a new 
game to his list. One day he was two 
editors; the next, three. At the time 
Mr. McElroy was telling about his 
Tribune articles, we were learning that 
at one time he was “ the editorial column 
of no less than ten newspapers.” For 
years he edited the weekly Common- 
wealth; for years farther back, the monthly 
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Old and New. Nothing less than his 
solicitations and glowing programme of 
the interest in our New England history 
and life which could be served by the 
revived New England Magazine would 
have sufficed to draw me in 1889 into its 
editorial service,—with him at the out- 
set,—and I am not yet quite sure, as I 
look back to those dozen years, whether | 
thank him or owe him a grudge for his 
buoyant prophecies. 

Concerning Old and New there is a 
good story which he liked to tell. “ After 
editing Old and New as well as I could 
for five years and a half,’ he said, “I 
turned it over to Scribner. A month 
afterwards I met———{one of the leading 
men of Boston], who I have a right to 
say was my attached and dear friend, 
as I was his. He. stopped me in the 
street to say, ‘I hear you are publishing 
a magazine, and I want to subscribe 
for it.’ In fact, he had never seen the 
magazine, and had barely heard of it, 
though he had lived in Boston all the 
time. Strange to say,’’ Dr. Hale added, 
once telling me the story, “ this has given 
me great courage ever since. If a real 
friend of mine could have been uncon- 
scious of the best work which I was 
doing for nearly six years, how probable 
it is that my frequent failures, errors, 
crimes and sins of omission during the 
same period may have escaped any- 
body’s notice!’’ 

Dr. Hale’s editorial connection with 
the New England Magazine gave its 
chief charm for me to the brief year while 
it lasted. He always let me have my 
own way with a beautiful spirit such as 
a lieutenant seldom experiences; and he 
was exactness and promptness itself in 
every relation. I make a point of saying 
this. When we had our early conference 
about the conduct of things, he said, 
“You will find me a very methodical 
man.’’ I bit my lips to keep from laugh- 
ing in his face, because—I was a victim 
of the tradition. The tradition was that 
Dr. Hale, with the thousand things on 
his mind, was audaciously unsystematic 
and careless, trusting to good luck, 
pigeon-holing letters, and even forgetting 
wedding engagements! As a matter 
of fact, I have never been able to learn 
authentically of more than one wedding 
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engagement which he ever failed to meet 
—and in that case the fault was not his! 
As farther matter of fact, he stated the 
simple truth in calling himself methodical 
and systematic. If he were not that 
he could never have done half his work. 
I have never known a man whose atten- 
tion to correspondence and _ literary 
engagements of every sort was more 
careful and punctual. The myth about 
his carelessness and neglect has simply 
grown out of the consciousness that 
most men have that they could never 
attend to his manifold cares and interests 
without neglect. Manifold they were 
to an incredible extent. If there is a 
woman in Piscataqua Four Corners who 
has not invoked his personal interest in 
her nephew in Boston, or a man in 
Harford County who has not begged 
him to clear up some point of antiquity 
or genealogy, I should like to know of it. 
And with infinite patience he served them 
all. You may be sure that at the last 
some struggling young woman on the 
Muskingum, hungry for a chance in 
music or painting, was more on his 
mind than General Rufus Putnam’s 
settlement out there, which was always 
on his mind. 

If you think there were no knots in 
this great oak, you make a terrible 
mistake; it is of the quality of oaks to 
have knots. He may have let his 
rain fall on the just and the unjust, and 
taken some geese for swans,—perhaps 
some of the rest of us would do more to 
make them swans if we also did;—but 
you will say, if you collided with them, 
that he had his stock of good stiff prej- 
udices, like some of the rest of us, 
and did some thinking with his will. 
It would not do to expect him to agree 
with you always, even on your vital 
matter,—for he would not. I told him 
he was constitutionally incapable of 
doing justice to Jefferson; and I keep 
in my desk a census of evidences, which 
he read with praise—and without fruits 
of repentance. We never could get on 
about McKinley and the Philippines; 
and I fear there would have been an 
earthquake in the office if our joint 
editorship of the New England had fallen 
in 1899 instead of 1889. I used to say 
that his defence of things then, on the 
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ground that the Administration “knew 
the facts better than we and was to be 
trusted,” didn’t fit his great emphasis 
upon “We, the People” being the 
responsible and only rulers in this re- 
public. You can imagine his thundering 
response to the plea of the military folk, 
and even some of the religious news- 
papers, a year or two ago, that the 
demand for four new battleships shouldn’t 
be criticised, since President Roosevelt 
“knew the situation better than we!” 
Some of us don’t have to imagine it. 
And there was woman suffrage, and the 
tariff, and those other things on which 
you and I are right and he was wrong! 
Be assured that sailing with him was not 
idle drifting, and that you would do well 
to look out for the breezes. 

Perhaps but little that Dr. Hale has 
written will “live long,” as the literary 
critics say; although I think that a select 
edition of his very best things would have 
a good chance. Perhaps only “A Man 
without a Country” will become a classic. 
But it is not as a literary man that Dr. 
Hale is to be judged, for even literature 
has been with him for the most part a 
by-the-by, an instrument. I remember 
a word of Mr. Howells’, when the talk ran 
on Dr. Hale and his brilliant writing, and 
there was regret that, with his immense 
literary talent and his masterly single 
accomplishments, he had not produced 
more that will take its permanent place 
in literature. “It is not so,” said Mr. 
Howells, “that we should look at Dr. 
Hale; he is more than a literary man—he 
isa great citizen.”’ This is, of course, the 
true word, the word to emphasize. He 
was a great citizen. He was Boston’s 
greatest citizen. His life is explained, 
the whole variety falls into unity, when 
we say and see that his aim has been to 
make his city, his state, his nation, pre- 
cincts of the kingdom of God. He has 
poured out his life and genius for his own 
day and own people. Had he chosen to 
be a man of letters pure and simple, he 
would have taken a place in our highest 
rank. Had he chosen to be a journalist 
pure and simple, Greeley or Raymond 
would not have been more influential. As 
a preacher, he had few equals in rousing 
Power ; and it was as a preacher—a teacher 
of religion—that he himself always 


wanted to be thought of first. Through 
the hundreds of “Ten times One’”’ clubs 
which owe to him their impulse, he has 
almost become the founder of a new 
church. And club and sermon, article 
and book have all had one aim and end, 
a better, brighter, and more beautiful 
society, a more heavenly civic life. It was 
natural that, when his heart was full at 
the 1892 commemoration, he should fall 
at once—and it was almost the same at 
Symphony Hall in 1902—to talking poli- 
tics in a religious way, and talking re- 
ligion in a political way; for this is what 
he has been doing all his life, and it is for 
this that he has lived. 

It is this insight into the common end 
and aim of Church and State, this insight 
that we are all our brothers’ keepers, in 
whatever way we look at it, that our 
duties to our brothers are no less sacred 
and no less commanding as citizens than 
the churchman may feel his to be as 
churchman to his fellow churchmen, that 
has made Dr. Hale so natural and out- 
spoken a champion of the socialistic 
movement of our time, using that term in 
its broadest sense. He was one of our 
first men in high place to feel the force 
of the great new collectivist appeal, in 
the “Looking Backward” time. How- 
ells felt it at the same time and in the 
same way; and both kept on feeling it 
and preaching it. It fitted into Dr. Hale’s 
whole philosophy. His paper on “Our 
Wealth in Common,’’ given so often as an 
address, was a good expression of it. 
Perhaps his most frequent and emphatic 
word was “Together’”’—each for all and 
all for each. It was this dominant feel- 
ing of “ togetherhood”’ that has made him 
a sturdy, radical altogether. There are 
those who do not know that he was a 
radical. I have heard him spoken of 
fondly in his own church circles as a “ con- 
servative.” His love for the fathers, his 
tenderness for beautiful tradition, the 
historic taste and literary habit, the rev- 
erent spirit, all made the old words sweet 
and natural to his tongue; but there is no 
man among religious men who built so 
little upon a phrase and who went so 
directly to the root of the matter. It is 
easy to find men who are “radical’’ on 
some one point—they are often a cheap 
lot. It is hard to find one who is every- 
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where in religion thinking of the root of 
the matter. Radical, often enough, is a 
name earned simply by bold irreverence, 
by superficial adventurers trampling 
round in rich inheritances whose value 
they do not understand. The true radi- 
cal may indeed stamp his foot on the 
inheritance; but another may do it only 
in his capacity as an uneducated man or 
a fool. There are men who are called 
radicals, and think themselves so, be- 
cause they have found out that Christ did 
not turn water into wine at Cana of Gali- 
lee. Their religion often consists pretty 
exclusively of pride at having found out 
that momentous fact, and they pity the 
Baptist brother or the High Church 
brother round the corner who, unfortu- 
nate believers in a hundred miracles, are 
giving their whole lives to men in the 
spirit of the Christ of Galilee. Go to 
this “radical’’ for help in the movement 
against the buttressed social wrong, and 
you may get but the cold shoulder and find 
him a sharer in every “vested interest”’ 
but Cana wine; while the “benighted”’ 
brother whom he pities is helping to 
“turn the world upside down’’ that jus- 
tice may be done and wrongs righted. 
This, man, and not the other, belongs to 
Dr. Hale’s church, as Dr. Hale belonged 
to his. For ecclesiasticism as such, the 
“clerical mind,” he had a perfect hatred— 
“a horror I cannot describe,’’ he said to 
me just before his death. 

Dr. Hale’s preaching was very simple. 
While many of his occasional pulpit ut- 
terances were remarkable, his sermons 
as a whole were marked by less variety 
than those of any preacher equally fa- 
mous to whom I have ever repeatedly 
listened. It was told of the old John, the 
beloved disciple, that his final sermons 
were all simply, “ Little children, love one 
another.” That was the whole gospel, 
he said, and there was no use in saying 
more. It was much the same with Dr. 
Hale. The burden of a hundred sermons 
was the same. You are the sons and 
daughters of the living God. Live like it, 
bear one another’s burdens, and work 
together with God to make this earth, 
which is the particular corner of God’s 
universe for which you have been made 
particularly responsible, a worthy prov- 
ince of the kingdom of heaven. He was 
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the most naturally and naively religious 
soul I ever knew. If he ever had any 
religious doubts or misgivings, I have 
never heard or read any indication of it; 
and this, considering the storm and stress 
of his Darwinian epoch, is remarkable. 
He could no more help thinking of him- 
self as the eternal son of the eternal God 
than Jesus Christ could help it. His re- 
ligion was as simple and matter-of-fact 
as breakfast. I once said to my wife, as 
three hundred of us peacemakers sat at 
table together in the great dining-room 
at Mohonk, that I could easily imagine 
Dr. Hale suddenly rising in the midst of 
dinner, striking the table for silence, and 
saying: “My dear friends, it comes over 
me with irresistible power what a miglity 
enterprise we are here in together. We 
need God’s help in it, and need to /eel 
that. I beg you all to pause here and 
now join me in prayer.” In anybody 
else such a thing would somehow have 
seemed histrionic; but in Dr. Hale it 
would not have seemed so. 

His insight into the common end and 
aim of Church and State is what gave 
Dr. Hale such enthusiasm for the Puri- 
tan fathers of New England, such true 
understanding of them, and such [fine 
sympathy with their best thinkers. At 
home in every field of history, he never 
seemed quite so much or so happily at 
home as when with Winthrop in old 
Boston or with the men of the English 
Commonwealth. Few more inspiring es- 
says have been written by any of our 
American historical scholars than Dr. 
Hale’s essay forty years ago on “ Puritan 
Politics in England and New England.” 
Here, while yet there was no monument 
to Oliver Cromwell in England, he pro- 
posed one for New England; and in se- 
curing a portrait of Cromwell for the Old 
South Meeting House, he in a measure 
realized his long-cherished thought. It 
was for the rare union of idealism and 
energy, of reverence and boldness, of 
politics and religion, of brotherhood and 
common sense, that Dr. Hale loved the 
Puritan,—and in the rare union of these 
that he was the Puritan. For that is 
what he was—the developed and purified 
Puritan, the Puritan humanized and 
cleared of what was one-sided and un- 
lovely in him. 
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Of Dr. Hale’s international service, his 
long efforts to promote international arbi- 
tration, an international tribunal, and 
the better organization of the world, | 
have written elsewhere. Andrew D. 
White and Elihu Root do not in this field 
deserve higher praise than he; and his 
great service here was earlier than theirs, 
and more prophetic. 

It was right to speak of him, as many 
of us did, as the Nestor of the peace cause 
in America. Twenty years ago he 
preached a sermon in Washington on 
“The Twentieth Century,’’ which prac- 
tically outlined the whole program which 
has since been carried out at The Hague. 
In the early Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ferences, he submitted that the matter 
of international arbitration should not 
be leit to casual and temporary provision 
incidental to separate cases as they might 
arise, but that there should be established 
to meet the world’s new exigencies a per- 
manent tribunal. He kept on proposing 
this with iteration and reiteration on 
every occasion and by every means— 
speeches, sermons, magazines, mnews- 
His speech at Mo- 


papers—for years. 
honk in 1895 was the notable event of 


that first Mohonk Conference. He pro- 
posed the tribunal there again, with new 
emphasis, the next year, and the next. 
“A Permanent tribunal! A permanent 
tribunal! A permanent tribunal!’’—by 
this word, by this conception so clearly 
worked out, Dr. Hale proved himself the 
prophetic man in the movement,—a 
movement so much more definite and 
determined than America had ever seen 
before, with the exception of that of 
Elihu Burritt in the great peace con- 
gresses and of William Ladd who inspired 
him with the vision of the substitution of 
law and order for war among the nations. 
I remember hearing one of our famous 
diplomats declare at Mohonk, after Dr. 
Hale’s memorable speech in 1896, that 
it was “not probable that for many years 
to come the governments would accept 
any such ideal,’’ and another eminent 
diplomat declared the next year that “it 
aims too high for our day.” That was in 
1897. In less than half a dozen years the 
Hague Conference had been held, the 
Hague conventions signed, the Hague 
Tribunal established, and the first case 
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before it decided—a case in which the 
United States was a party. This history 
is worth remembering by the skeptics 
about progress. The virtue of Dr. Hale 
has always been his belief that some 
things in this world can be done as well 
as others, that the things which ought to 
be done can be done more quickly now 
than ever before, and that our business is 
to set about doing these without any talk 
or much care as to how many years it will 
take. Numberless are the good causes 
and inspirations with which his name is 
identified, and for whose championship 
we honor him; but he has no greater 
honor than that of seeing so clearly and 
proclaiming so constantly during the last 
twenty years what the world’s supreme 
need is and how it is rightly to be met. 
At the consecration service at Sym- 
phony Hall in Boston, on Sunday even- 
ing, October 2, 1904, immediately pre- 
ceding the opening of the International 
Peace Congress, the responsive reading 
was conducted by Dr. Hale. No other 
choice could have been so fitting for that 
service, and perhaps no other words 
could so well emphasize the aspect of the 
peace cause which he has so conspicu- 
ously served as the opening words of that 
responsive service: “God reigneth over 
the nations; he hath prepared his throne 
for judgment.” Judgment—justice—is 
a word that he loved better even than 
peace. “International justice,’’—that 
was the definition of the aim of a little 
group which he organized in Boston, a 
few years ago, to promote the interests of 
universal fraternity. He believed in 
peace primarily because he felt so deeply 
that the present war system of nations is 
monstrous injustice, never determining 
which of two fighting nations is right, but 
only which is stronger. He said that 
every church ought to have a committee 
on international justice as one of its regu- 
lar committees; and such a committee 
was recently established in hisown church. 
I think of his part in the series of meet- 
ings held in Boston in the spring of 1899, 
devoted to the subject of “ The Organiza- 
tion of the World.” The meetings were 
for the express purpose of rousing Ameri- 
can interest in the then approaching first 
Peace Conference at The Hague. They 
were arranged by the Good Citizenship 
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Society, with which Dr. Hale had so long 
been identified, which thus well declared 
international duty to be a prime factor in 
all good citizenship to-day. The various 
sides of the argument for “war against 
war’”’ were presented on successive Mon- 
day noons by some of the leading men and 
women in America. At the opening 
meeting Dr. Hale spoke on “ A Permanent 
International Tribunal.’”” Most impres- 
sive was this first of the Boston meetings. 
A thousand men and women gathered at 
that noonhour. Chorley’s solemn hymn, 
“Give to us peace in our time, O Lord,” 
was sung; and Dr. Hale gave his stirring 
address. It was especially fitting and 
noteworthy that he should have been 
present at this first meeting and been its 
chief speaker. He had been for years 
the prominent prophet in America of the 
high cause in whose behalf the Hague Con- 
ference was called; and in the critical 
months preceding the assembling of the 
conference, he spoke oftener and with 
greater force in the interest of the cause 
than any other man in America,—I had 
almost said than all other men. He made 
a long tour among the large towns of the 
Middle States, speaking every night with a 
vigor and devotion, at threescore and fif- 
teen, which put us younger men to shame. 
On one Sunday he addressed in the morn- 
ing a great congregation in New York, in 
the evening one as great in Philadelphia; 
and on Monday morning he was inspiring 
the Philadelphia editors to service for the 
cause. 

It was in the same spring of 1899 that 
Dr. Hale started his little weekly paper, 
The Peace Crusade, which he kept going 
indefatigably until the Hague Tribunal 
was an accomplished fact. The half- 
dozen of us whom he pressed into service 
to help him will never forget those weekly 
meetings in the dingy Bedford Street 
office, which he made so fruitful and in- 
spiring. It was a puzzle to me how his 
bills were to be paid; but some angel of 
the treasury seemed always to turn up in 
the pinch,—and he had a quite Galilean 
serenity and confidence that so long as he 
was “about his Father’s business’’ the 
morrow would somehow take care of it- 
self. From that time to the end he made 
the peace cause the most prominent one 
in his little Lend-a-Hand Record. Some- 


times almost the entire number has been 
given up to it; and occasionally he took 
to sending out monthly broadsides full of 
material concerning the cause, to hun- 
dreds of the newspaper offices of the 
country. I sometimes wondered how 
many, even of his dear Boston friends, 
realized what an immense work he was 
constantly doing in this field. 

All these winters that he has been in 
Washington, there was hardly a week that 
I did not have some letter or paper from 
him about the navy craze or some devil 
of militarism that we were fighting. Only 
the Sunday night before he died, in a 
letter begun with his own hand but fin- 
ished by his secretary, he wrote me as 
follows. It was my last word from him; 
and I incorporate the passage here, touch- 
ing as it does a matter of vital moment to 
which few of our people seem yet fairly 
awake, that they may take seriously to 
heart what it is right to call Dr. Hale’s 
dying admonition as to the mighty and 
insidious power of the “ vested interests” 
in keeping up the awful burden of the 
great armaments, which is crushing the 
life out of the peoples and paralyzing 
their constructive activities. 

“TI believe I will write you a note—to 
say that the three or four ship-building 
firms in America, those in England, and 
those in Germany, are themselves lobbies. 
I believe that each of them has an accom- 
plished man at the capital of his own coun- 
try, making nine in all, who talk up this 
tom-foolery. You and I and Trueblood 
know a great many things, but we do not 
know how to do this, and we do not do it. 
I believe that these groups of men, not 
exceeding ten in all, account for the skill 
and precision with which their work is 
done. The Army and Navy of all nations 
are good lobbies. They are organizations 
of men like ——. But this is nothing to 
the professional employment of ten men 
who have an occupation and reside in 
three capitals, and know certain states- 
men and certain editors, and know how 
to do the exact thing which they do, 
which gives them a solid mass of votes, 
speeches and leading articles.” 

Of Dr. Hale’s personal influence, the 
charm of his conversation and com- 
panionship, his unfailing vivacity, his 
indefatigable helpfulness, the warmth of 
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his presence, who shall adequately speak? 
The present generation of Boston in- 
tellectual workers are especially his 
debtors. There are few of them to 
whom he has not somehow lent a hand 
when it was most needed, for whom he 
has not had the encouraging word in 
discouragement, whose high motives and 
ambitions he has not been quick to recog- 
nize for what they were and not for what 
they were not, and whose good fortune he 
has not done something to advance when 
it deserved to be advanced. There are 
many of them who, in their ripe manhood 
and iron gray, like to think of themselves, 
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cherishing it as almost their last creden- 
tial of youth, as Dr. Hale’s “ boys’’; and 
it is not on the printed page that such 
can pay their highest tribute. 


‘“‘ With loving breath of all the winds his 
name 
Is blown about the world, but to his 
friends 
A sweeter secret hides behind his fame, 
And love steals shyly through the loud 
acclaim 
To murmur a God bless you! and there 
ends.” 


JULIA WARD HOWE 


ON HER NINETIETH BIRTHDAY, MAY 27, MDCDIX 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


It is good to see thee standing on Life’s height, 
Life’s radiant far-worshipt height serene— 
With eyes undimmed, with brave unclouded mien, 
And halo crowned with Love’s ineffable light! 


Much thou canst tell us as thy Vision’s flight 
Sweeps o’er the Past with memory fresh and keen— 
Interpreting for us the mysteries seen, 
Prophetic-disentangling wrong from right! 


Still on thy height thou pausest with a song— 
With an unquavering song of ample cheer, 
Which those that follow after thee shall hear. 


Rejoicing thou hast lived to sing so long— 
Queen among Women, chrismed poet-seer 
High-raised above the World’s discordant throng! 
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OUR NORTHERN METROPOLIS 


By CHARLES M. ROCKWOOD 


URLINGTON, Vermont, is a city 

of greater national importance 

than would be indicated by its 
population, which, according to the cen- 
sus of 1900, amounted to 18,640. 

Its location, and the fact that it is the 
principal city on Lake Champlain, would 
of itself confer no slight degree of im- 
portance. For Lake Champlain is not 
only one of the most beautiful sheets of 
water in the country, but is also an ar- 
tery of trade of immediate importance, 
and of still 
greater un- 
developed 
possibilities. 

Again, as 
the seat of one 
of the four 
oldest univer- 
sities in New 
England, Bur- 
lington would 
possess na- 
tional impor- 
tance aside 
from any 
other consid- 
eration, while 
as the leading 
city of Ver- 
mont and the 
principal metropolis of a district of 
not less than one hundred miles radius 
it possesses commercial importance as a 
distributing center. It has long been a 
lumber market of first importance, and 
to this, more recently, heavy manufactur- 
ing interests have been added. 

Although these three reasons combine 
to give to this beautiful little Vermont 
city a rating and prestige far beyond its 
relative size, it is not to such statistical 
facts that we are to attribute that im- 
Pression of national importance which 
the observant visitor is certain to gather. 
I think that it must be from the national 
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breadth and scope of its business enter- 
prises and of the activities of its leading 
citizens and from its notable history and 
atmosphere of culture that we form this 
cosmopolitan impression. 

I know that the word “cosmopolitan”’ 
has come to have among us an American- 
ized meaning of promiscuous nationality. 
It is not in this sense, but in the truer one 
of catholicity of taste and interest that 
we feel justified in saying that, not ex- 
cepting Boston itself, Burlington is one 

of the least 

provincial 
cities in New 

England. 

These few 
sentences of 
general char- 
acterization 
will no doubt 
picture to the 
reader a city 
of eminent 
desirability as 

a residential 

community, 

and to no 
small degree it 
is to this fact 
that we are to 
trace its not 
and __ consistent 


RIVER 
rapid but 
growth. 

It is a fact very well worth noting in 
our time of supposedly slavish obedience 
to commercial considerations that cir- 
cumstances and conditions, partly natural 
and partly created, such as pertain to the 
graces and amenities of life rather than 
to its material aggrandizement, have been 
the chief factors in building up the popu- 
lation and prosperity of a considerable 
city. 

Burlington industries have in the main 
been created by Burlington men who 
have chosen to remain and live in the city 
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VIEW OF BURLINGTON FROM THE LAKE 


thatjthey loved, and to make for them- 
selves there, by enterprise and sagacity, 
a commercial career. No other intrinsic 
reason than this intense local attachment 
has brought to the city some of her most 
successful enterprises. 

While this is certainly true, we should 
be quick to add that Burlington does 
possess many and great commercial ad- 
vantages, but, curiously enough, these 
have remained for the most part but par- 
tially developed. Scarcely a tithe of the 
possible development of water power 
from the Winooski River has been utilized 
while the commerce of the lake may 
fairly be said to be as yet a thing of the 
future. These two great natural re- 
sources, which determine so much of the 
character and beauty of the city and in- 
dicate its line of growth, call for more 
detailed description. 


The Winooski River rises among the 
Green Mountains a thousand feet above 
sea level and, through narrow clefts and 
gorges, pours its waters into the lake 
nine hundred feet below. The Winooski 
Valley itself seems like a great cleft in 
the Green Mountains and the great nat- 
ural force thus provided is rendered un- 
usually available by these narrow and 
rocky confines which invite the construc- 
tion of dams. 

On the northern border of Burlington 
where the river quietly enters the bay 
upon which the city is built and which, 
in turn, opens upon the broadest part of 
the lake is a wide plain that would seem 
destined to be covered with wharves and 
factories. The lake itself, in a straight 
line from Whitehall, New York, to St 
Johns, Quebec, is one hundred and 
twenty-six miles in length. Twenty-four 
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miles of this lies in the Dominion of 
Canada—one more of the blunders of 
our boundary makers. In breadth, this 
beautiful sheet of water varies from 
thirteen miles to one-fourth of a mile, 
while it attains a depth of two hundred 
and eighty feet and its normal surface is 
one hundred feet above sea level. It re- 
ceives the waters from the eastern slope 
of the Adirondacks and the western slope 
of the Green Mountains, and discharges 
them northward into the St. Lawrence 
through the Richelieu River. 

The city of Burlington is located about 
midway down the lake and occupies the 
gently rising slope at whose foot are the 
railroad tracks and lumber yard, and at 
whose summit are the University Green 
and other public buildings and beautiful 
residences. From the shore of the lake 
to University Place is a distance of about 
a mile. Five main thoroughfares lead 
from the water’s edge to the summit of 
the hill. These streets are crossed by 
lateral thoroughfares that rise one above 
the other in broad terraces, and every 
accidental break opens a vista of lake 
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and mountains beautifully arched with 
trees that constitute one of the beauties 
of the city. On the lake front is Battery 
Park, an attractive green that commem- 
orates the site of a fortification that during 
the war of 1812 successfully resisted an 
invading British fleet. To the north of 
the city lies the newer Ethan Allen Park, 
which also occupies historic ground. Here 
was the last home of Ethan Allen and 
here, upon a lofty ledge, lies Indian Rock 
where the savage invaders of the land 
are said to have stationed their watch. 
A picturesque watch-tower fittingly com- 
memorates the tradition. This natural 
park was a virtual gift to the city from 
Hon. William J. Van Patten, who re- 
turned to one of its benevolent institu- 
tions the price which he received for the 
land, 

Rock Point, the episcopal seat of 
Bishop Hall of Vermont, is another 
lovely park also on the north shore, com- 
prising over one hundred acres which are 
held as the future home of the Vermont 
Episcopal institute. Two commodious 
and attractive stone buildings have al- 
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UNIVERSITY PLACE 


ready been erected and steps are being 
taken to secure the necessary funds for 
the school. 

To the south lies Red Rocks, a favorite 
recreation ground of great natural beauty 
and the fine estate of Dr. Seward Webb, 
from which most of the views in our 
“ Beautiful New England”’ series for this 
month are taken. 

Such, in brief, is Burlington, and as 
briefly we may indicate the course of her 
history. 

Burlington was not settled in the 
earlier colonial period—not because the 
locality was not sufficiently known and 
appreciated, but because it was too much 
frequented by the hostile tribes from the 
north. 

Governor Wentworth issued the charter 
conveying the property to a group of 
proprietors after the usual fashion of the 
time, but no actual settlement was under- 
taken until as late as 1772 when Ira Allen, 
the younger brother of Ethan, braved all 
dangers and erected a fortification and 
mill on the Winooski River, engaging in 
lumbering and undertaking, with the 
energy that had already given him an 
assured leadership, to develop the terri- 
tory. Ira Allen was one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the struggles over 
the settlement of jurisdiction and land 
titles between Vermont and New York. 
He took an important part in the con- 
stitutional convention of the State and, 
in spite of the unfortunate ending of his 


career, must be regarded as one of the 
ablest and most sincere patriots of his 
day. Through him the infant settle. 
ment began at once to take a leading 
place in the affairs of the Commonwealth, 
and from that day up to and including 
the present there has never been a time 
when the city has not been the home of 
some influential personality who has oc- 
cupied a position at the forefront o 
national and State affairs. 

Burlington has been the home of Sen: 
ator Edmunds, one of the strongest men 
in the United States Senate in his day; 
of Governor Van Ness, who dispensed 
the hospitality of the city to such dis 
tinguished guests as Henry Clay, General 
Scott and Presidents Monroe and Vat 
Buren and others; of De Witt C. Clark, § 
the brilliant journalist who made of the 
Free Press a paper of national reputa- 
tion; of Hon. E. J. Phelps, U. S. Ministe: 
to England; of John G. Saxe, the poet, J 
and of General O. O. Howard, the dis- 
tinguished veteran of the Civil War who | 
has consecrated his wide influence to 
many noble philanthropic causes. 

At the present time Burlington is rep-f 
resented in Congress by Hon. David J 
Foster, who is serving his fifth consect 
tive term and by quiet industry has made 
for himself a position of great influence 
in Washington affairs. 

Mr. Foster has been a member of the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs ever since 
the beginning of his service in the Hous 
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and is now the ranking 
member. He is still a 
young man, and if we may 
judge f1om his record in 
the past ten years is cer- 
tain to be heard from ina 
still larger way. 

Not only in _ political 
affairs has the City of Bur- 
lington occupied a position 
of leadership in the State 
and the nation. In the 
University of Vermont the 
city rejoices in an educa- 
tional institution that is of 
national repute and whose 
graduates are to be found 
from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific in positions of 
influence and useful- 
ness. 

That this University 
should have been estab- 
lished in 1791 shows how 
strong must have been 
the consciousness in Ver- 
mont of separate political 
unity. These sturdy pion- 
eers were not only hewing 
out a commonwealth, but, 
what is more important, 
they knewit. The uncon- 
scious founders of com- 
munities of whose destiny 
they made no guess loom 
larger in history than their 
merit warrants. But these 
men knew, and the large- 
ness of their designs was 
reflected in their daily 
walk and conversation. 
The sober judgment of 
scientific history will em- 
phasize, rather than be- 
little, the heroic aspect in 
which we are wont to re- 
gard them. 

If I were to characterize 
the University of Vermont 
ina single phrase, I would 
call it the Cornell of New 
Eng'and, and this both on 
account of its peculiar re- 
lation to its home State 
and its educational em- 
phasis. 


COLLEGE STREET 
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Of its departments the Engineering 


school is the largest. Theological educa- 
tion has never had a place in its curricu- 
lum. Administered by a man of in- 
tensely classical culture it yet betrays a 
decided leaning toward what are termed 
the “ practical” phases of education. 

It is a true university, but rather of the 
American than of the European type— 
that is to say, it is a group of special 
schools gathered about an academic 
center and administered by a single 
board and president, rather than a foun- 
dation for the research work of advanced 
students. 

Receiving its State charter in 1791, the 
first class was graduated in 1804, of which 
occasion the Centennial Celebration of 
1904 was an enthusiastic commemora- 
tion, and the Centennial Field for athletics 
a permanent memorial. The following 
significant paragraph is to be found in the 
Act of Legislature creating the Univer- 
sity :—“ The leading object shall be, with- 
out excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to 
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teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and profes- 
sions of life.’’ 

I am not sure that this could be taken 
as a complete or adequate expression of 
the broader aims of the institution to-day. 
In common with other American schools 
it has shared in the upward trend of 
educational ideals that has marked the 
present generation, and each year shows 
an increased interest in the higher fields 
of scholarly work. Nevertheless, the 
spirit that found expression in that old 
charter is still the spirit of the community 
which the University serves. In_ this 
respect it is a pioneer in fields into which 
other American collegiate institutions of 
more pronouncedly classical leanings are 
hastening to enter. 

When Dr. Matthew H. Buckham as 
sumed the presidency some thirty-four 
years ago, succeeding Mr. Angell who had 
been called to the University of Michigan, 
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the “University of Vermont” consisted 
of a few professors and students gathered 
inasingle building. Its present develop- 
ment falls within Dr. Buckham’s presi- 
dency which must always rank as the 
great constructive administration of the 
University. Two million dollars are in- 
vested in buildings and grounds, and over 
five hundred students are enrolled under 
a faculty that, as at present constituted, 
allows an instructor to every ten stu- 
dents. 

The University is located on a sightly 
eminence that overlooks the beautiful 
Winooski Valley. Mount Mansfield and 
the Green Mountains, Lake Champlain 
and the Adirondacks bound the extensive 
horizon. A group of attractive buildings 
among which the Billings Library and the 
Williams Science Hall are especially not- 
able, occupy the summit of the hill. At 
the north end of the College Green is 
located the new Medical building erected 
in 1904. This and the Williams Science 
Hall are among the most perfectly 
equipped buildings of their kind in the 
country. 

The most prominent departments of 
the University in addition to the Academic 
department, are the School of Agricul- 
ture, the Medical school, the School of 
Engineering, which includes civil, me- 
chanical and electrical engineering, and 
the important department of chemistry. 
In addition to the technical education 
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furnished, independent work of impor- 
tance is carried on. 

The school is supported by an appro- 
priation for military training from the 
National Government, an annual gift 
from the State of Vermont, the tuition 
fees of the students and the income of a 
very moderate productive endowment. 
The appropriation of the State of Ver- 
mont takes the form of the maintenance 
of a specified number of free scholarships. 
The task of raising for this noble and use- 
ful institution an adequate endowment 
fund is the task of the immediate future. 
Encouraging progress has already been 
made in this direction, and it seems not 
unlikely that President Buckham’s ad- 
ministration will be rounded out by this 
great achievement. 

One other important feature of the 
work of the University of Vermont re- 
mains to be noticed, namely, its helpful 
relationship to the teaching force of the 
public schools of the State. This is 
maintained through a series of confer- 
ences which are attended by the teachers, 
and where lectures are heard from leading 
specialists. The University has also re- 
cently opened a summer school which is 
largely for the benefit of public school 
teachers, and a new Department of Edu- 
cation which promises to become one of 
the most important in the University. 

It will be seen by this that the Univer- 
sity of Vermont is one of those progressive 
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institutions of learning in our country 
that are successfully solving the prob- 
lems of university service in a democratic 
community. 

While we are speaking of educational 
matters we should not fail to make men- 
tion of the beautiful Edmunds High 
School building which was donated to 
the city in 1898 by Hon. George F. Ed- 
munds, and of the Fletcher Free Library 
which is housed in one of Mr. Carnegie’s 
buildings and consists of a collection of 
over forty thousand volumes. 

As the most important Cavalry post in 
the East, Fort Ethan Allen has become 
the pride of the land. Pleasantly sit- 
uated on elevated ground on the highway 
to Winooski, the post attracts the in- 
terested attention of all who pass, with 
its military trimness and broad green 
lawns, its reputation for turning out 
crack -troopers, and its historic name. 

Like all American military posts, the 
appointments are really simple to the ex- 
treme of economy, but the location and 
interest in the place itself make it one of 
the most romantic of our military posts, 
particularly in the East. Peace-loving 
as we are, the interest of the American 
people in military life is very noticeable. 
It is an interest, however, in the develop- 
ment of manly life rather than in war 


and conquest. And where and in what 
line of activity, we wonder, will just that 
element be found when the most de- 
sirable of all earthly conditions, universal 
peace, shall have been attained? In 
spite of our oratory, the answer is not 
quite clear. 

While not often looked upon as a public 
institution in the strictest sense, the work 
of the Burlington Y. M. C. A has been so 
much closer than usual to the civic life of 
the city as to deserve to be so ranked. 
Its present strong position is largely due 
to the wise counsels and munificent gifts 
of Ex-Mayor W. J. Van Patten, one of 
the foremost citizens of the Burlington 
of to-day. Mr. Van Patten has been 
closely identified with many of the lead- 
ing industries and other business enter- 
prises of the city. He is one of those 
men to whom we referred at the begin- 
ning of this article as having found in 
the opportunities afforded by the City of 
Burlington an ample field for the broadest 
and most varied activities. There are 
few of the beneficent features of the 
city’s life to-day that have not received 
something of his wisdom and generosity. 

We have already spoken of his gift to 
the city of what is destined to become its 
most beautiful public park. 

As a financial center, again Burlington 
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exceeds in importance that which its 
population would give us a right to ex- 
pect. The largest banking institution in 
the city is the Burlington Savings Bank, 
which was chartered in 1847, and with 
deposits of over twelve million dollars 
ranks to-day among the largest institu- 
tions of its kind in New England. The 
service of this institution is by no means 
confined to local patronage. It has de- 
veloped by wise advertising methods one 
of the largest banking-by-mail systems of 
the country. This phase of the business 
has been carefully fostered by Hon. C. 
P. Smith, its president, who early saw 
the possibilities of the method and may 
be regarded as a pioneer in that most mod- 
ern type of banking. 

The first advertising done by this bank 
took the form of answers in the public 
prints to the more frequent class of mail 
inquiries. It was thus practical, defi- 


nite and conservative from the beginning, 
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and it has maintained this character 
through all subsequent growth. 

The oldest of the national banks is the 
Merchants’ National, which was chart- 
ered in 1849 and has at present, a bank- 
ing capital of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. It is the United States 
depositary for the district, and is a very 
bright and active institution of the ut- 
most importance to the city’s daily 
business life. The vaults and _ safe- 
deposit equipments of the bank are re- 
garded as models of security and con- 
venience. The business of the bank is 
largely straight commercial discounting. 

The president is the Hon. C. W. Wood- 
house, and the cashier Mr. W. I. Isham. 

Another strong National Bank is the 
Howard, chartered in 1870, and having 
a present banking capital of three hundred 
thousand dollars. The president of the 
bank is Mr. Joel H. Gates, one of the veteran 
bankers of the city, and the cashier is 
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Mr. H. T. Rutter. The Howard National 
Bank occupies one of the most beautiful 
banking buildings in the city. It is con- 
structed of granite with Italian marble 
and mahogany interior finish. 

In addition to these strong financial 
institutions is the Burlington Trust Com- 
pany with assets of over a million and a 
half dollars; the Home Savings Bank, a 
young but growing institution, and the 
Burlington Building and Loan Associ- 
ation. 

In a recent 
estimate, the 
business trans 
acted in Bur- 
lington, not 
including _rail- 
road _transpor- 
tation and 
freights, was 
placed at 
twenty-four 
million, one 
hundred seven- 
ty-five thou- 
and, eight hun- 
dred and sixty- 
five dollars. 

The appraised 
value of real 
and personal 
estate of the 
city is approxi- 
mately fifteen 
million dollars, 
to which should 
be added five 
million dollars 
of property ex- 
empt from tax- 
ation. Over 


against this val- Sa ne 
DRIVEWAY IN ErHAN ALLEN PARK 


uation of twen- 
ty millions and 
an annual business of twenty-five mil- 
lions, stands a bonded indebtedness of 
approximately seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

A very interesting industry and one 
that illustrates most of the points which 
we have mentioned, is that of the Porter 
Screen Company, situated at Winooski. 
Through the number of persons employed, 
wages distributed, etc., the company is 
an important factor in the prosperity of 
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Burlington and its manufacturing sub- 
urb, Winooski. 

The great factory has a daily capacity 
of nine thousand six hundred screens, not 
including doors, and is the largest pro- 
ducer of window screens in the United 
States. Their custom-made screen is of 
simple and sure adjustment and perfect 
fit, and, by a process peculiar to them- 
selves, the screening is stretched to drum- 
head tension, making a smooth and beau- 
tiful finish. These are merely a few 
random details 
about a great 
business and 
are intended 
to illustrate the 
extent to which 
brains, taste 
and enterprise, 
in our modem 
world, may go 
into the manu- 
facture of the 
simplest ob- 
jects of daily 
life. 

The Baldwin 
Refrigerator 
Company is 
another nation- 
al industry lo- 
cated in Bur- 
lington, and 
shipping its 
product to the 
markets of the 
world. China, 
Japan, India, 
Africa, Austra- 
lia and South 
American coun- 
tries are rep- 
resented on 
their order | 
books. These refrigerators have been 
on the market for thirty years and 
have won their way on solid merit. The 
Baldwin has been used in the United 
States Public Health and Marine Hospital 
for twenty-four years. Dry air circula- 
tion, zine and porcelain or vitrified enamel 
and opal glass-lined interiors, hard-wood 
finish and cases are all combined to pro- 
duce a thoroughly hygienic refrigerator. 
B. B. Smalley is the president; Elias 
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RocK DUNDER, 


Lyman, vice-president; W. E. Greene, 
treasurer, and G. J. Smith, secretary and 
manager. 

Such is our beautiful and growing 
Northern Metropolis. Imagine a broad 
slope of land that on one side, toward 
the east, falls steeply away into the 
smooth intervales and sharp gorges of 
the Winooski across which rise the grace- 
ful outlines of the Green Mountains, and 
westwardly drops gently down to the 
lake, affording an ideal site for a city 
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that combines academic quiet with busi- 
ness hustle in a way that is as unique 
as it is ideally American—imagine this 
setting and this city, and then think of 
its independent distance from our larger 
cities, its old traditions, its men and 
affairs of national importance, and its 
splendid opportunities and bright future 
prospects, and we will have put together 
some few of the elements that make up 
the Burlington of which all New England 
is justly proud. 


YACHTING ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
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THE HUNDRED 


LEGGED TABLE 


By EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


EMIMA had been pensive for as 
much as an hour, and I knew some- 
thing was brewing. In fact, I had 
suspected for several days that 

she had something on her mind, so 
I was not surprised when she brought 
it out. 

“Binny,” she said, “I simply can not 
live without it!”’ 

Jemima and I had come to the small 
country town where we had spent many 
happy holidays in our college days, I 
closing my desk for a longed-for vacation, 
Jemima leaving her house and husband 
and baby, and both of us meaning to 
live ten happy, care-free days, without 
so much as a thought of the years that 
had passed since we were last in the little 
town together. If I suspected that 
Jemima did not quite live up to the 
agreement, I said nothing; but whenever 
we passed a long-distance telephone sign, 
and Jemima suggested my waiting out- 
side while she went in for a glass of water 
or some ginger-snaps that we never ate, 
stayed within quite long enough to take 
an inventory of the entire stock, and then 
came out with that look women wear 
when they have been talking about their 
babies—well, I think I was justified 
in having my suspicions of Jemima. 
So when she declared that she could not 
live without it, I tried to be sympa 
thetic. 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t wonder you 
feel so, Jemima, for it 7s a darling baby.” 

Jemima looked at me very severely. 
“Virginia,” she said, (and when she calls 
me Virginia I know what it means!) 
“Virginia, do you think I am speaking 
of my Child? My Child, Virginia, is a 
Boy; his application has been sent, 
already, to Groton; he is going to Yale 
when he is nineteen; he’s going to be 
Captain of the Crew and he’s going to 
play on the Eleven; and I do not speak 
of my SON as IT!” 


“Oh, of course not,’ I murmured. 
“But you see, dear, / think of him so 
often that I naturally thought you 
meant—”’ 

Jemima looked mollified. “No,’’ she 
said, “I have the baby, so there’s no 
question of living without him; it’s 
a hundred legged table I’m longing for.”’ 

“A what?’ I asked. I wanted to be 
sure, this time; and besides, I had sud- 
denly remembered how Jemima and I 
used to warn each other, in our pinafore 
days, that if we didn’t look out, dreadful 
crawly things with hundreds of legs 
would dart out of viney places, creep into 
our ears, and send us to early graves; 
I wanted to be very sure. 

“A hundred legged table, Binny.”’ 

“Oh yes,” I said, vaguely, and still 
waited. 

“Sometimes they are called thousand- 
legged tables, and sometimes Cromwell 
breakfast tables—though I don’t suppose 
old Noll ever saw one—and sometimes 
gate tables. You remember the one 
that used to stand on Uncle Andrew’s 
back piazza, when we were youngsters, 
don’t you? Do you remember what 
cunning, twisted legs it had, and how 
four of them were on hinges, and swung 
out like little gates to hold up the leaves? 
Do you remember how we used to lay 
bits of board over the little cross pieces, 
and play theater? Well, of course Kitty 
got that table—Kitty grabs everything, 
you know; she has had the top warped 
flat again—the rain and milk cans had 
curled it dreadfully—and all polished 
to a lovely soft glow that only old maple 
will give, and it is just about the nicest 
thing she has. I have got to have one, 
Binny. I simply cannot live without 
it.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. 
they keep them?” 

“They don’t keep them at all,’”’ replied 
Jemima. “That is, you wouldn’t want 
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“Well, where do 
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the ones they keep, and the people who 
have the real ones wouldn’t let them go 
for love nor money nor the fear of violent 
death.” 

I looked at her helplessly, and Jemima 
laughed and patted my hand. “Don’t 
be alarmed, Binny; I’ll explain! Shops 
do not keep the old ones, because they 
are not to be had by persons who want 
them for shops; nobody would want a new 
one. Most of the people who own old 
ones know their value and beauty, and 
of course will not sell. Now do you see?” 

“Oh yes,” I replied, “I see that. 
But how are you going to get one, if 
you will not buy the kind you can get, 
and cannot buy the kind you want?” 

“Why, look at all these old houses,”’ 
she exclaimed, and waved her hand 
towards the village street. “There must 
be ever so many of those tables left, in 
this little out-of-the-way place. I am 
going to ask!” 

So we set out upon our quest; and as 
we started, Jemima evolved her plan of 
campaign. “I am going to ask at the 
oldest looking house in the village. 
It’s in the very oldest houses you find 
them.” 


It seemed a harmless plan, so we went 
bravely up to the most weather-stained 
house we could find, one whose large 
middle chimney proclaimed it of vener- 


able age. We had to knock several 
times before any one came to the door; 
the tall and flat-chested woman who 
finally opened it looked at us with instant 
disapproval. 

Jemima smiled, and wore the timidly 
beseeching manner which she usually 
finds most effective. “Have you a hun- 
dred legged table?” she sweetly asked. 

For a short moment the owner of the 
house stood in the doorway; then, before 
we could speak again, the door had 
been shut with an unmistakable bang, 
and Jemima and I were left outside to 
look at each other. 

“Now why do you suppose she did 
that?” asked Jemima. 

“Jemima,” I demanded, “do you 
really want to find a hundred legged 
table, or are you just trying to amuse 
yourself ?”’ 

My friend laughed. “Well, it would 
be nice, really, if we could find the table; 
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but if it’s all going to be like this, we 
shall find neither table nor amusement!” 

“ Because,’ I went on, “if you are 
going to look for old furniture, the way 
not to do it is to go around asking for 
it.” 

“You were always so sceptical of 
human nature, Binny,” she remarked. 
“Come along to the Post Office!” 

At first I did not follow Jemima’s 
train of thought; but it soon explained 
itself. The postmistress was intelligent 
and friendly, and remembered us {from 
our college days. 

“Why, yes,” she said, in answer to 
Jemima’s inquiry, “I guess you might 
find some old furniture right here in 
town. Been to see Mis’ Jackson? She 
c’llects, an’ I guess she sells some, too, 
when she’s a mind to.” 

The last phrase meant little to us then; 
before the day was out we more [fully 
understood it. On our way to Mrs. 
Jackson’s, Jemima and I decided to 
approach the subject of tables more 
tactfully; when we found Mrs. Jackson 
to be a neat, businesslike young woman, 
we put on our frankest city manner, and 
tried to imply that she would quite 
understand what we wanted. 

“A hundred legged table?’ she re- 
peated with pleasantly rising inflection, 
and smiled at Jemima and me. “Why, 
yes, I guess I have. Won’t you come 
in?” 

Jemima threw me a triumphant smile 
over her shoulder, and Mrs. Jackson 
chatted pleasantly, leading us into her 
front room, and evidently taking it for 
granted that we would sit down and make 
a “visit.”” In the room were four fine 
old sofas and an older settle, some 
really beautiful tables and chairs, and 
enough antique bric-a-brac to fill an 
auction room. The only things modern 
besides ourselves, were a parlor organ 
and the air of over-crowding. 

Mrs. Jackson had a very engaging 
smile. ‘“ Yes,’ she said, “I have quite 
a little old furniture. Mr. Jackson and 
I are both interested in it, and Mr. 
Jackson being in the insurance business 
manages to get hold of about all there is 
to be had.” She smiled rather trium- 
phantly, I thought, and then reproached 
myself, remembering Jemima’s rebuke 
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of the hour before. “But hundred 
legged tables are just about as scarce 
as hens’ teeth, you know. I doubt very 
much if you find one.” 

“Oh,” said Jemima, “I thought you 
said you had one!” 

“Oh, yes,” and Mrs. Jackson nodded 
pleasantly, “J have one—I have three, 
in fact—maybe you’d like to see them. 
They’re all different, so of course I shall 
keep them all. Won’t you come out 
to the dining-room?”’ 

I had not the heart to look at Jemima, 
and we meekly followed Mrs. Jackson. 
Her dining-room was fairly large, and 
yet it looked too small to admit another 
thing. It was, indeed, as she had said: 
she had “quite a little’ old furniture, 
and we were sure that what was crowded 
out of the parlor was packed into this 
room. There were two large sideboards 
and one daintier, exquisite Sheraton, 
which fairly creaked beneath its mass of 
china. On the other sideboards were 


piles of pewter—platters, basins, ewers, 
candlesticks, lamps, porringers—more 

pewter, indeed, than I had ever seen in 
From the ceiling were hung 


all my life. 
lanterns of every possible pierced pattern 
some old, some new, some shining, and 
more of them battered and rusty. There 
were three rows of chairs against the 
walls—Windsor chairs and fiddle-back 
chairs, chairs of cherry, mahogany and 
painted wood; but every chair held its 
pile of something. A large and low oval 
table was in the middle of the remaining 
floor-space, and upon it were mirrors— 
mirrors large and small, of wood, of 
gold, with pictures and without, some 
whole and some broken, and some with 
no glass at all. Jemima and I stood 
bewildered. 

“That is one of my tables,” said Mrs. 
Jackson, and pointed to the center- 
table. We stooped down and looked; 
beneath the mass of mirrors and mirror 
frames were eight beautifully knobbly 
legs, strong and graceful. 

“Oh,” said Jemima, “I did not know 
they were ever as large as that!”’ 

Mrs. Jackson smiled proudly. “ Neither 
did I, until I found this one. I have 
another in the sitting-room.”’ She led 
us into another room as crowded as the 
two we had just seen, in which it would 
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have been as impossible to be comfortable 
as it would have been to dine in the other. 
While Jemima looked enviously at the 
small maple table, mellow with age 
and much rubbing, I found myself 
transfixed before the mantel. There 
were fourteen brass candlesticks upon it, 
and two pairs of glass ones—and candle- 
sticks are the only things I have ever 
dared to collect. 

“You have some very nice candle- 
sticks,” I ventured, when Jemima— 
and Mrs. Jackson—were momentarily 
speechless. 

“Yes,”’ smiled our hostess—we were 
beginning to hate her—‘“yes, I have. 
I guess I have as many brass candlesticks 
as any one. I have forty-one pairs and 
a good many odd ones, in brass.” 

I gasped. “But surely,” I said, “some 
are duplicates?” 

“Oh, yes,” admitted Mrs. Jackson, 
“quite a few are duplicates. I have 
four pair of the straight up and down 
ones, but I don’t know as I’d care to part 
with any.” 

“Oh,” I said, “ then you do sometimes 
part with things?’ 

Jemima smiled gratefully, but Mrs. 
Jackson was unaware of the sarcasm. 
“Well, yes,” she reluctantly admitted, 
“I guess I do—sometimes.”” She im- 
mediately seemed to regret having said it, 
and hastened to add, “But I don’t 
know as I’d care to part with any brass 
candlesticks; I’d first want to see if I 
could find any more.” 

“If you were to part with a pair,” 
I asked, “how much do you suppose 
you would get for them?” 

Mrs. Jackson looked uneasy. “Well, 
I don’t know as I should part with them, 
anyway,” she said. 

“But how much do people get for brass 
candlesticks, hereabouts?’’ I pursued, to 
her evident torment. But it was useless; 
I am sure that no earthly power could 
have forced Mrs. Jackson to commit 
herself to a direct answer, or to set a 
price on anything. 

“T don’t know as there are any to be 
had,” she declared. “I guess I got about 
all there are in this town—except in the 
families where they won’t sell.” 

Jemima says I am the most persistent 
person she knows; but I could not ask 
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another question concerning brass candle- 
sticks—could not; I was grateful to 
Jemima for changing the subject. 

“ Er—you have a third hundred legged 
table, Mrs. Jackson?” she asked, ten- 
tatively. 

“It is a very small one,” said Mrs. 
Jackson, with disgustingly evident pride. 
“T use it in my bedroom. Perhaps 
you’d like to come up stairs and see some 
of my other things?” 

She led the way up to three bedrooms, 
all full—crowded—with old furniture. 
Jemima said after- 
wards that Mr. 
Jackson must be 
awfully well train- 
ed; but I was sure 
that he was docile 
to begin with: mere 
training wouldn’t 
have been enough. 

“This is my other 
table,” Mrs. Jack- 
son said, and ex- 
hibited it with her 
usual modesty. “I 
guess it’s about the 
smallest anywhere 
about here; I don’t 
know as there is a 
smaller one. But 
you see Mr. Jack- 
son being in the 

Jemima’s exas- 
peration could not 
listen to that recital 
again. “You have 
a wonderful collec- 
tion of everything, 
Mrs. Jackson,” she 
said, firmly, “and 
we are very much obliged to you for 
letting us see it. I feel that I have 
learned a great deal about collecting 
furniture.” 

It was my turn to smile gratefully, but 
Mrs. Jackson looked as if she appreciated 
the compliment. “I have a few things 
out in my shed,” she said. “Perhaps 
you'd like to look at them?” 

It seemed to us that a ray of hope 
was gleaming; our hostess’s last phrase 
sounded pleasantly commercial. So we 
followed to the shed, and there, as in 


‘* STRENGTH, GOOD NATURE AND CHEERFUL- 
NESS SEEMED TO IRRADIATE FROM HER ”’ 
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the other parts of the Jacksonian domain, 
the usual purposes of a “back shed” 
were wholly relegated; old furniture was 
everywhere. Mrs. Jackson pointed out 
a fine old oaken table with four knobbly 
legs joined together near the floor by 
four equally knobbly straining boards. 
I saw Jemima’s eyes brighten. 

“Now that’s a nice old table,” Mrs. 
Jackson said. “I have another like it 
in my front hall—maybe you noticed.’’ 

“Ah,” said Jemima. “You—er—you 
would dispose of this one, then?”’ 

Mrs. Jackson’s 
face fell. “Well, I 
don’t know as I 
could sell this one. 
A lady from Deeee- 
troit offered me 
thirty-five dollars 
for that table, and 
I guess if I ever do 
decide to sell it, I'll 
have to let her 
know. She left her 
address,”’ as if that 
were decisive. 

Jemima, poor 
dear, was quite be 
yond speech, and I 
had to enter the 
breach. 

“Is this all the 
furniture you havc 
that is not in — 
use, Mrs. Jackson?” 
I asked. I was per 
fectly sure that it 
must be, and | 
wanted to humili 
ate that woman in 
some way. 

“Oh, dear no,” 
she replied. “Just step this way, to the 
barn—if you don’t mind a little dirt and 
dust.” 

And behold, from floor to rafters that 
barn was full! Indeed, if the door had 
not been of the good old sliding variety, 
no one could have entered. “We just 
keep the things we have lately picked 
up, or else the things we really couldn't 
use ourselves, out here,” said Mrs. 
Jackson. “ You see I have quite a num- 
ber of Windsor chairs.” 


There were scores of them. I felt 











that at last there was something Jemima 
ould buy, and so soothe her feelings. 
“And how much do you ask for them, 
Mrs. Jackson?” I boldly inquired. 

“Well, I don’t know as I could set a 

price on them,” she had the assurance 
o say. “Windsor chairs are getting 
more scarce all the time now, and I guess 
I have about all there are to be bought 
hereabouts. I don’t know as I could 
set a price on them!” 
There was a pause; and then Jemima— 
fear, forgiving soul—murmured our grati- 
ude for having been allowed to see the 
ollection, and we got away with as much 
lignity as we could. We walked in 
silence for a good ten minutes, and then 
emima spoke. 

“I wouldn’t have bought anything 
of that woman,” she declared, “if she 
pilered me everything in the house for 
p dollar !’’ 

“Jemima,” I said, “I never before 
had sympathy with incendiaries!’’ 
“Virginia,” my friend said, 

oman could corner any market!” 
I went even farther. “Jemima,” I 
eminded her, “ when we were in college 
e had a good old phrase that was meant 
or Mrs Jackson and her collection: 
he HOGGED it!” 

For the rest of that day neither 
emima nor I had the heart to revert 
0 furniture, but I had come to sympa- 
hize with her in her longing for the hun- 
red legged table; I was willing to go as 
er in search of it as she would. We 
rere wiser for our interview with Mrs. 
jackson; hereafter we should know 
mough not to ask at once for the thing 
ye wanted; we should know better how 

forestall the New England wariness. 
put where to look for a table in a country 

hat had been scoured by Mr. Jackson, 
ho was in the insurance business? 
nd in other towns there were probably 
ther Mr. Jacksons! I felt sure that 
hy poor Jemima would not find her table; 
ut I was equally sure that I should find 
ly brass candlesticks. I recalled Mrs. 
ackson’s “four pair” of the “straight 
p and down ones”; yes, there must be 

0 I told myself—more than eight 
such beauties in existence. 

Along towards three o’clock in the 
orming I was awakened by Jemima’s 
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coming into my room, trailing her 
dressing-gown. I asked with haste be- 
fitting the occasion, 

“Ts it a fire?” 

“Of course not!”’ replied Jemima, with 
a sniff. “How will this do?’ And 
she declaimed: “Wanted: A Hundred 
Legged Table. Need not be in best 
condition. Will not pay fancy price. 
Answer S. E., this office.” 

It took me a moment or two to under- 
stand. “But you haven’t time to adver- 
tise, Jemima,” I protested. 

“Why haven’t 1?” she demanded. 
“To-morrow—no, to-day, is Tuesday; 
the Brownsville Gazette comes out on 
Wednesday; we can get an answer on 
Thursday, and buy the table on Friday! 
We don’t go home until Saturday, you 
know!” 

I suppose my face expressed something 
of what I was thinking. “Now don’t 
raise objections, Binny. Don’t you think 
that advertisement sounds attractive?” 

“Very,” I admitted. “You will not 
get any one in this part of the country 
to sell a table or anything else, except 
for a fancy price!’’ 

“T know it,” Jemima laughed. “But 
they all adore bargains, and that is my 
bait!” 

I really admired her astuteness. “Why 
did you say it need not be in best con- 
dition?” I asked. 

“Oh, Binny!” cried Jemima, with scorn- 
ful emphasis. “I should think you’d 
see that at once. Why, every one who 
answers will say that his or her hundred 
legged table is the best ever, and there- 
fore worth—oh, ever so much; I put that 
in to forestall them!”’ 

“T see,” I murmured. “But why on 
earth do you sign it S. E.?” 

I suppose it is trying to be misunder- 
stood; Jemima walked towards her own 
room with as much dignity as her cos- 
tume permitted. In the doorway she 
spoke over her shoulder. “Because those 
are not my initials,” she said. “Therefore 
they savor of mystery. That is more 
bait. Nothing appeals to an out-and- 
out New Englander like mystery. Do 
you see?” 

True to her intention, Jemima put 
her advertisement in the Gazette, and 
during the two days’ interval before 
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we could hope for an answer, we went 
wherever we could in search of our now 
greatly longed-for treasures. We trol- 
leyed to nearby and even to far away 
mill towns, hunting up strangely foreign 
dealers in old metals and second-hand 
“goods”; we found ourselves in dark 
alleys, and climbed to high tenements 
where we were regarded by the in- 
habitants with evident suspicion; we 
followed every clue, every suggestion, 
every bit of advice, and while we found 
nothing resembling a hundred legged 
table, we did find in nearly every place 
something which seemed worth our 
while and money to buy. In one town 
I found a pair of perfect Colonial candle- 
sticks, for which I paid little more than 
three times their value. In another, 
Jemima bought a mahogany mantle- 
clock, which neither of us wanted, but 
which we had not the heart to leave, 
because the people were so very poor, 
and so very sorry that they could not 
supply us with the table; Jemima said 
they were the only people of all we met 
who seemed really willing and anxious 
to sell anything. We were told after- 
wards that they made quite a good thing 
of being poor and having only one thing 
in the house worth selling; visitors were 
invariably sorry for them, and as in- 
variably bought the one article, which 
was forthwith replaced by another. 
Jemima was angry when we heard that, 
for the clock’s works were absolutely 
useless; we had not yet reached that state 
of mind and experience where we could 
let ourselves be fleeced with the calm 
acquiescence which comes from an accept- 
ance of the inevitable. We discovered 
a most entertaining and willing pedlar 
who dealt in “Mixed rags, old metals, 
pelts, eggs, onions and feathers’; but 
we found him well supplied with other 
things. We bought two old stable- 
lanterns, one brass kettle, a crane too 
long for any modern fireplace, and a 
Leeds platter; it was perfectly evident 
that the pedlar thought we were lunatics. 

But as is ever the way when the quarry 
is elusive, our longing for the hundred 
legged table grew more keen with each 
disappointment, until, on the day when 
we might expect an answer to Jemima’s 
advertisement, we could scarcely eat 
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our breakfast, so anxious were we to 
to the newspaper office; and when th 
trolley was ten minutes late, we tof 
each other that was always the way 
At last, however, Jemima stood in th 
door of the Gazette office, a postal carg 
in her hand, and triumphant joy upo 
her face as she read it. I read over he 
shoulder: 


“S. E. this Ofice Brownsville Mas 
Dear sir. I Hove a tobble wich is ove 
wone hundred year old. It has swing 
ledges an other old things wich I would 
sell but am not A. blodged too Yrs ¥ 


Lena L. Slatter’’ 


“What on earth does she mean by 
‘ledges’?” I wondered. “And why 
‘tobble’?”’ 

We laughed, and Jemima said, “S& 
how well she meets my ‘will not pa 
fancy price’ with her ‘but am not! 
blodged too’! We'll hunt up Mrs. Leu 
L. at once.” So it was that an how 
later we were bumping along on a mo 
diverting trolley-car, which ran besid 
an old State road, wound about throug 
hills so very lovely, beside such a who 
delectable river, and past old fam 
houses of such threadbare yet charmig 
dignity, that we did not wonder at dj 
when the conductor came forward i 
join us in praise. 

“Purty country, haint it?’’ he asked 
“Ye-us; summer folks seem to thi 
they haint none purtier, no-wheres.” 

I told him, to his evident satisfactia 
that we were on our way to Abelsvil 
to see Mrs. Lena L. Slatter. He stare 
at us a moment, whether in surprs 
or speculation we could not tell. 

“Ye-us,”” he said, at last. “Yes 
the Slatterses lives up around Abelsvill 
some’rs. Kin o’ yourn?” 

We explained that they were not ev 
of our acquaintance, as yet; he asked m 
more questions—we admired his s¢ 
restraint—but Jemima declared she cou 
read curiosity in every line of his lot 
figure. 

We were almost sorry to leave 
car at Springdale, for the ride had bed 
so amusing and so friendly; the car hi 
stopped at various houses, and once hi 
waited four or five minutes while t 
motorman talked to the driver of a te 











on the road; sometimes the conductor or 
motorman would go to one of the houses 
for a chat, or to give or take a message; 
they even delivered mail, in a neighborly 
ay. 

mt Here’s that letter you was expectin’ 
© of from Brownsville, Ophelia,” ‘the con- 
ductor once called out when the car 
stopped before a small house with many 
flowers growing about it; a tall, angular, 
dark-browed woman came out for the 
letter, remarking that she hoped to good- 
ness Ellen’s children was over the chicken- 
ing pox and hadn’t got 

ia nothin’ else. 

At another house 
the conductor 
called through the 
window to a woman 
who was sweeping 
within, “Mis’ 
Wheeler says your 





















Pa bunnit wunt be 
Mt AB done till a Thurs- 
‘my day, Mis’ Parring- 
how ton, an’ maybe you 
MOM better go down an’ 






try it on, anyways.” 

From a gateway 
farther on the car 
was hailed by a 
little girl who came 
to the steps to de- 
liver her message. 
“Mama says will 
you please tell 












thi Uncle ’Biny not to 
8. 3 forget the can o’ 
“tio mustard when he 
vie comes from the 





store, an’ to hurry 
up, ’cause she’s got 
the pickle all ready 
to do.” Later we 
heard the message 
delivered verbatim to an old manwho was 
driving homewards; it had evidently been 
necessary, too, for he turned his wagon 
and retraced his way to the store. 

If the trolley had been friendly, how- 
ever, we found the roadside hotel at 
Springdale scarcely less so. The large 
room, which seemed to be the tavern’s 
office and the village club room as well, 
had its inevitable phalanx of loungers 
tilting back against the wall. When we 
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asked for a vehicle in which to drive to 
Abelsville, and mentioned the name of 
Slatter, there was an almost impercepti- 
ble stir from every one in the room, and a 
silence surcharged with curiosity ; Jemima 
said afterwards that those men were too 
choked with it to speak. At last one of 
the veterans against the wall brought his 
chair down upon its front legs, shifted his 
quid of tobacco, and made himself spokes- 
man. 


“Mis’ Lena L., ye say? Ye-us. She’ 
Mel’s woman—ye-us. Mel Slatter,’’ he 
said, looking 

around upon the 


other loungers for 
confirmation, “ Mel 
Slatter; ye-us, 
that’s him. Lives 
up above Abelsville 
two mile or so. 
Ye-us. Pity ye 
didn’t come day 
before yestiddy; 
seen him daown 
yere in town day 
before yestiddy; 
could a rid up with 
‘im. Ye-us.”’ 

The old man, 
with prompting and 
suggestion from the 
others, told us the 
way togo. “Down 
the road to Gris- 
woldville, past the 
brick block, over 
the covered bridge, 
past the ol’ red 
mill an’ the ceme- 
tery, an’ foller the 
stream up— can’t 
miss it.” 

And yet, in spite 
of all that, we did 
missit. We drove on and on, we climbed 
up and up, for two immortal hours, only 
to come at last upon bars across the road, 
which ended in an upland pasture full of 
dreadful horned creatures which neither 
Jemmia nor I would have passed for a 
hundred tables of a hundred legs each. 
So back we went, to the first cross-road, 
feeling as lost as the babes in the wood, 
and after another drive of climbs and 
slides came upon a most forlornly neg- 
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lected place which we took, at first, to 
be one of the many deserted homesteads 
to be found throughout that country, but, 
when we drew nearer, we saw a few de- 
pressed-looking chickens in the unfenced 
yard, apparently waiting until Provi- 
dence should shower a meal upon them; 
and as we drew up to ask our way, a 
faded, weary-footed man came out of the 
house, carrying a pail towards the pig- 
sty. Even the unaccustomed buggy and 
its strangers did not arouse a look of in- 
terest from him, but when we asked our 
way to the Slatter farm he set down the 
pail, slowly pushed his hat farther back 
on his head, and stared at us. 

To our repeated question he asked, 
“Be ye come to see the table?”” We 
were too surprised to answer, and he, 
being one of those secretive souls who 
can ask any number of questions, but 
seem to find it beyond them to answer 
even the simplest, further asked, “ Be ye 
come to see the woman?”’ 

Jemima recovered her senses first. 
“ Are you Mr. Slatter?” she asked him. 

He, poor soul, looked very unhappy at 
being so unavoidably cornered, and re- 
luctantly admitted it. “Wal, ye-us, I 
be,” he said. “I guess ye want to see 
the woman. She’s up on the hill, pickin’ 
berries. Wont ye come in an’ set?” 

I was already feeling sorry for Jemima; it 
was so plainly impossible that her table 
should be found in that forlorn house; 
but, while Mr. Slatter was mournfully 
hitching our horse, his wife came bustling 
down from the hill, swinging her sun- 
bonnet in one hand and a pail of late 
berries in the other. 

Whatever the years might have made 
of her husband, there was nothing ir- 
resolute or discouraged about Mrs. Mel. 
It was evident at a glance that she was 
one of those women who, eager and 
slender when life begins in earnest for 
them, are ripened and strengthened by 
time’s burdens. She was tall, deep- 
breasted, bonny; Jemima said afterward 
that she would like to have Mrs. Mel 
near her all the time, for the baby's sake. 
Strength, good nature and cheerfulness 
seemed to irradiate from her. When she 
smiled at us the color in her cheeks 
deepened. She set her pail of berries in 
the shade, spoke a pleasant greeting, and 
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led us into the very poorest and mo 
barren house that either of us had eve 
been in. Even the old-fashioned stoy 
in the outer kitchen looked half-fed, as jf 
it never got hot enough to burn off jts 
rust; through a door we could see a bit 
of bright’ patchwork covering what was 
evidently a feather bed ; through another 

Jemima excli_.ned, and put her hands 
to her cheeks, in a way she has when ex. 
cited. The table with “swinging ledges" 
stood before us; Mrs. Mell had evidently 
prepared for our coming by giving ita 
careful rubbing, and the other scant 
furniture was pushed out of the way 
against the walls, so that the table stood 
alone in its beauty. Oak or walnut, it 
was dark as the past itself; not a crack, J} 
not a warped place to be seen. In its 
beautiful oval it was a table at which 
Cromwell himself or even his betters 
might have breakfasted in years long 
gone by. Jemima kneeled down and 
fairly caressed its turnings; Mrs. Med 
laughed aloud. 

“Like it, don’t ye?’”’ she said. “ Ye-us; 
my great-grandmother give it to me 
when I was a bride an’ come here to live; 
said it was more ’n a hundred years old 
then. She was English.” 

A dreadful fear struck my heart. “Per- §j 
haps you don’t really mean to sell it, J 
then?” I asked. 

For a moment a shadow rested on Mrs. § 
Mel’s face. “Ye-us,”’ she said, slowly, 
with a deeper note in her voice, “ ye-us, 
I guess I do. Aint any use keepin’ it 
Mel—he—”’ She turned towards the 
door, and stooped to pick up a yellow 
kitten which was rubbing its back against 
the lintel. She held the little cat be J 
neath her chin, and said, slowly, } 

“ Aint any use keepin’ it. I had quite 
a little furniture when I come here. Some 
of it got broke, an’ some of it I—let go. 
I did think I’d like to hold on to this 
table, it bein’ so old, but land, you can't 
eat nor drink tables! That’s the way ! 
look at it!’ 

She spoke with a trace of bravado 
which set strangely upon her; Jemima, | 
who always scents a story, and who has 
the faculty of reaching down into people's § 
inner selves and playing upon their heart 
strings, looked up at her. 

“It isn’t as if you had children to leave 
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it to,” she ventured; and as usual, she 
had struck the right chord. Mrs. Mel 
held the yellow kitten closer under her 
chin. 

“No, it aint,” she said. “I did have 
two; girls, they was. That’s one reason 
I’m reconciled; girls can’t get away like 
boys can.”” She looked around the bare, 
dreary rooms that had been her home; 
so plainly meant for freedom and for 
larger things, I knew their walls must 
often have pressed upon her. 

“ They were born here?’’ Jemima asked. 

Mrs. Mel nodded. “Ye-us,’”’ she said, 
“right in that room. I didn't seem to 
mind so much when the first one died, 
she bein’ .so crippled up; but along at 
first I couldn’t get myself reconciled to 
the other one’s being taken. I had 
brought her up to be four, an’ my heart 
in my mouth most of the time. You 
see, his father an’ mother an’ his father’s 
sister all lived here when I come, an’ 
they wasn’t none of them just right in 
their heads. Pa Slatter, he never did 


‘ny harm, jest sat by the stove an’ cried 


a good deal, an’ talked about it’s bein’ 
no use; an’ his sister, she just used to 
dress up—dress up in anything she could 
find, and make bélieve she was some one 
else. I wasn’t afraid o’ them hurtin’ 
the baby, it was Ma Slatter. She—she— 
well, we used to lock up the knives an’ 
things, but land! she’d use anything that 
come to hand. That’s how most o’ my 
furniture got broke. She went off an’ 
made away with herself, finally, and then 
Pa, he just kind o’ grieved to death. 
Aunt Hetty wouldn’t harm a mouse, an’ 
I did feel easy in my mind after the old 
folks was taken; but then the baby—. 
It was membranous croup,” she added, 
in a low tone. 

At first neither Jemima nor I could 
speak, before this sudden revelation of 
tragedy; to come, a bride, into such a 
household; to live for years in this for- 
saken place, so far from everything that 
made life worth while to us of the outer 
world; to spend days and nights with 
such dread; such melancholy, and to re- 
main the bright spirit that Mrs. Mel so 
evidently was—how, how had she done 
it! 

Jemima knew how to show her sym- 
pathy without a touch of that patronage 
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which so often makes sympathy repulsive. 
“I do so dread that for my baby,” she 
said, simply; and Mrs. Mel’s brave smile 
came at once to reassure the younger 
mother. 

“Tt aint so dangerous nowadays,” she 
said. “That was twenty year ago.” 

“Twenty years!” I exclaimed. “You 
have been here twenty years?” 

Mrs. Mel’s eyes twinkled at me. 
“Ve-us,” she said, with a droll twist of 
the mouth. “Ye-us. We couldn’t leave 
in bad years because there wasn’t money 
enough, an’ we couldn’t leave in good 
years because we had to use the money 
to pay for the bad ones. I did have 
twenty dollars saved up once, an’ I surely 
did think we’d get away that winter to 
my cousin’s in Millville; but Mel, he met 
a travelin’ man in town, an’ come home 
with a patent dish-washer for me; said he 
thought I needed to have some o’ the 
work lightened for me. He made a mis- 
take an’ bought the size they use for 
hotels; but I never told him that. It wont 
wash just a few dishes,” she added, and 
had the wonderful grace to laugh aloud. 

Neither of us could speak for a moment, 
and then Jemima said, briskly, “ Your 
table, Mrs. Slatter, is worth fifty dollars; 
I will give you that for it.” 

Mrs. Mel stared at her, then looked 
from one of us to the other with widening 
eyes. “I was going’ to ask ye fifteen,” 
she said. 

“It is worth what I said, and I would 
willingly pay more than that, if I had to, 
for such a table; if I find, when I get home, 
that it is worth more, I will send you the 
difference; as it is, I offer fifty, and I am 
getting the best of the bargain.” So said 
Jemima. : 

After a pause, Mrs. Mel put the little 
cat down on the floor, and moved slowly 
to the splendid table. She passed her 
hand over its glossy surface, caressingly. 
We could only watch her; presently she 
said, 

“T always knew it was a fine table. I 
was always glad my folks had owned 
such a table, an’ glad to have it myself. 
Sometimes in the winter I used to come 
in here an’ look at it, an’ think to myself, 
‘Now don’t you give up; folks that own 
tables like that aint the kind that gives 
up; they’re the kind that goes down with 
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their ships.’ I guess you think it’s 
mighty foolish, but that table used to 
seem to speak to me. Gran’ma Crummel 
said when she give it to me, ‘ Your folks 
was folks, an’ you set this table where 
it'll keep you in mind o’ that.’ That’s 
why I couldn’t make up my mind to sell 
it, when I had to sell the other things 
that was left; seemed like I most always 
needed something to remind me. In 
winter, that is, in summer you don’t 
need ’ny tables to do that; in summer you 
can get up on the hilltops an’ listen to 
the trees an’ look up at the sky. That’s 
enough to keep a person right-minded, 
aint it?’’ 

All the way home Mrs. Mel’s smile 
lingered in my memory, and I shall never 
forget the truth and courage of her eyes. 

“Well, I am glad,” said Jemima, in the 
train, “that we could not buy one of 
that hateful Mrs. Jackson’s tables; think 
of our missing Mrs. Mel, and her courage, 
her pride of race—poor soul—and her 
hilltops! Why, I shall never dare be 
discouraged in all my life; think what a 
blessing that will be for Tom and the 
baby!” 


The next day she sat on the big crate we 
had brought back with us, and, while she 
hugged her baby, told the story of our 
quest. 

“Let’s have a look at the wonder,” 
her husband said, and proceeded to open 


the crate. At last we stood back and 
looked at our collection: two “straight 
up and down” brass candle-sticks; a 
clock without works; two very old and 
battered lanterns; a crane too large for 
any modern fire-place; a brass kettle; a 
Leeds platter which we broke in packing; 
an amusing post-card, and, upside down 
on the floor, its lovely twisted legs stick- 
ing up in the air, the hundred legged 
table. We looked in silence for a mo- 
ment, then Jemima’s husband exclaimed, 

“What’s this writing underneath?” 

We all stooped down and looked 
eagerly; in flowing script and ink scarcely 
faded—what ink they did make in those 
days!—we deciphered: 
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For my nephew HY Cromwel at 
Sohom R¢? Cromwell 


We looked from one to another and 
back again at the ancient writing, too 
amazed, at first, for words. 

“It’s another fake, like your clock,” 
Jemima’s husband said, at last. But 
Jemima knew better. 

“No, it is not,” she said, solemnly. 
“This was a legacy; people often used to 
mark things, like this, instead of mention- 
ing them in their wills, when paper was 
scarce. Henry Cromwell, his uncle Rich- 
ard—oh, oh! that means the Lord Pro- 
tector’s son and grandson—”’ 

We looked at each other in sudden 
understanding and amazement. From 
the Lord Protector’s grandson to our 
Mrs. Mel on her lonely farm, with her 
yellow kitten and the hungry chickens! 
Oh, this country of ours!” 

“Binny,” said Jemima, “she said her 
grandmother’s name was Crummel, or 
something like that! Don’t you re- 
member?” 

I nodded, I could not speak. Jemima’s 
eyes were brimming. 

“Oh, the splendid, brave creature!” 
she cried. “Oh Tom, oh Binny, think of 
her, there in that miserable home, with 
her bravery and her brightness and her 
noble courage, going up to her hilltops 
for comfort, and holding on to this table 
as long as she could because it reminded 
her that her ‘ folks were folks!’ Heavens! 
I should think they were! Oh, Mrs. Mel, 
Mrs. Mel!” 

And yet, an hour or two later, Jemima 
turned around from her desk, where she 
was writing Mrs. Mel about our discovery, 
and sending a check for the table’s full 
value, and said, 

“Binny, I like to think of,Mrs. Mel’s 
satisfaction when she gets this letter; 
but Binny, when I think of Kitty’s face 
when she sees my table, and of that Jack- 
son woman when she hears of our find, 
I am just about ready to burst with joy! 
I wish I could hunt for hundred legged 
tables all the rest of my life!’’ 


WS 





THE MODERN STAGE DECADENT 


By ZITELLA COCKE 


and administered by the spirit of 

materialism and commercialism, it 
is needless to say that it ceases, perforce, 
to be a school for the inculcation of 
virtue, moral sentiment and nobility of 
character and becomes a mere invest- 
ment for sordid purposes—an enterprise 
and money-getter. But when we reach 
the bed-rock of facts and the results of 
experience and give them fair considera- 
tion, we must admit that the stage is a 
logical sequence,—it has grown out of a 
necessity in human nature, in short, the 
stage was inevitable. In the processes 
of evolution it arrived and it came to 
stay. The most daring imagination can 
hardly conceive of a civilization without 
adrama. Civilization evolved the stage, 
as naturally and inevitably as it evolved 
the parliament and the judiciary tri- 
bunal, or any other essential component 
part of the State and society, and it 
must continue to exist as long as human 
beings possess the dramatic perception. 
All human beings do possess this dramatic 
perception in more or less excellence, and 
it is the office of the few who also possess 
the dramatic faculty, to satisfy and to 
inspire the large majority, and another 
fact we do well to remember is that, 
whatever obstacle or interruption may 
temporarily intervene and interfere, the 
stage is bound to keep step with the 
progress of human thought and also with 
the progress of thought in every direction. 
Our shops and our groceries, indeed the 
very warp and woof of our social life, 
become corrupted by evil influences and 
the effects of mal-administration which 
greed and ignorance are likely to promote, 
and it is not to be wondered at that the 
stage proves no exception to this univer- 
sal rule. Nevertheless, the very recogni- 
tion of the truth that the stage has 
fallen upon evil days is the surest means 


| THEN the stage is possessed 


to obtain a correct diagnosis and hence 
the speediest and surest cure. 

Here, too, we realize that the inevitable- 
ness of the stage as a part and factor 
of civilization is an argument in favor 
of its regeneration, or recovery from 
disease, for if it is to be perpetuated, it 
must be through health and not through 
disease. Human nature is not wholly 
corrupt. There are and must ever be 
those who dare demand a clean stage 
and the stage managers will be compelled 
to comply with that demand. The 
bewailing of the present days, in contrast 
with the blessed days of yore, is without 
doubt a time-honored practice. “O 
for the days that Maro sung,”’ is a refrain 
which comes sounding down the ages. 
The present times are always out of 
joint, as was Hamlet’s opinion, and the 
stage of the present like the stage of the 
past is always called “degenerate.” 
The golden age of every pleasure is in 
the past. In the time of Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson, the stage was severely 
criticized as “degenerate,” and Colley 
Cibber declared that he found little to 
admire in the playing or the players 
of his day, yet it was in his day that 
Garrick and Mrs. Cibber and Henderson 
and Borry played. When the famous 
Mrs. Siddons was playing her best, a 
disgruntled and sore-headed critic was 
repeatedly demanding at clubs and 
banquets and public places and in public 
journals, “ Pray where are your actors?” 
So in the days of the Keans and the 
Kembles, there were those who were 
constantly inquiring for better players 
and demanding a rehabilitation of acting 
and actors. One is reminded of the 
little girl of six years who spent her first 
day at school. “And how do you like 
your teacher, Mary?” asked the in- 
terested mother. 

“Why, mama,” answered the child, 
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“you know teachers must scold—they 
has to.” 

And so, forsooth, in every age the 
critics must scold, it is their business. 
What are critics for—if not to find fault? 

We see things around us, face to face 
as we do not see the things of long ago. 
Every dull, uninteresting and perhaps 
‘very unworthy present becomes a golden 
past. There is a charm in the mists of 
antiquity, a beautiful halo adorns that 
which has drifted far from our sight 
upon the ocean of time. We gaze 
backward to discover greatness, and look 
upon all workers of the present, but to 
find their faults and weigh their short- 
comings in our balances, which are not 
always fairly adjusted. In _ theatrical 
history we are greatly given to this kind 
of criticism, indeed the word “ degener- 
acy’? has become a watchword on the 
lips of critics, which the unknowing and 
unthinking are eager to repeat and which 
soon becomes a verdict from which there 
seems little hope of appeal. 

We hear much of the two sides of the 
historical shield, but few persons take 
the pains to examine the two sides with 
a carefulness which insures honesty and 
fairness of judgment. The news bul- 
letins of to-day inform us that an actress 
whose name and personality are quite 
familiar to theatre-goers, and especially 
to those who do not insist upon seeing 
what is popularly termed high-class 
drama, has been able to retire from the 
stage with a fortune of one million 
dollars. She has, to employ her own 
words, “amused New York.” New York 
she declares wants to be amused and she 
has done it, and therefore has received 
her quid pro quo,—in other words the 
laborer is worthy of his hire. 
or not any heart has been uplifted to 
patience or self-abnegation, any life 
ennobled to better and more unselfish 
deeds by looking upon that which she 
presents, or hearing that which she utters 
has doubtless never entered her thought. 
She is evidently satisfied with her aims 
and her achievements. But not many 
months ago, upon the Pacific Coast, an 
actress died, whose dramatic aim was not 
to amuse, but to instruct and ennoble. 
That she failed neither of aim nor achieve- 
ment, all who had the high privilege to 
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behold the acting and feel the personality 
of Helena Modjeska will gladly maintain. 
Perhaps no more graceful, winning, 
delicate and subtle artist has ever 
appeared among the entire range of 
women on the stage than this Polish- 
American. Her poetic instinct was true 
and her dramatic intelligence so rare that 
it might almost be called an inspiration. 
Never at any time did she lose sight 
of her lofty and beautiful ideals. In- 
deed, she so idealized all her impersona- 
tions that while they were never un- 
natural, they became unique, and hence, 
that which other actresses presented as 
an exaltation of human passion, sublime 
as it might be and admirable as it often 
was, she so tempered by purity and 
nobility, that it became in her expression 
a thing not only hallowed, but almost 
divine. This was especially evident in 
her rendering of that disgusting play 
Camille. In her impersonation, a sort 
of spiritual exaltation seemed to sup- 
plant the grossness which is so con- 
spicuous in this combination of vice, 
dishonor and sickly sentimentality. That 
a woman of such instinctive refinement 
and delicate perceptions, as well as of 
such high ideals, as Modjeska should ever 
have played Camille must always be a 
wonder to those who most admire her. 
It belonged to the repertoire of great 
actresses, which perhaps was the reason 
she accepted it, but no one was able to 
put so much good in it, as did this 
excellent woman and elegant lady. The 
extraordinary difficulties under which 
this actress labored must be patent to 
all. Her speech was necessarily con- 
strained and even fettered by the re- 
quirements of a language which was 
foreign to her tongue, yet each interpreta- 
tion with which she favored the public 
revealed not only fidelity to the author’s 
conception, but her own wealth of soul 
and supremacy of mind—she always 
gave her hearers more than a faithful 
and artistic copy of a dramatic ideal. 
Here then we have an actress of the 
most recent past—so recent that she 
may be said to belong to the present. 
No accumulated thousands to the amount 
of a million bear testimony that she 
amused New York or San Francisco, but 
people of good taste, good morals and 
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culture are to be congratulated that 
there is more than one kind of New York 
and more than one kind of San Francisco 
and Boston and more than one kind of 
people throughout the United States. To 
audiences of culture and good taste—to 
persons who 
loved and 
understood 
that great 
poetof poets, 
that great 
dramatist, 
who read 
human na- 
ture as an 
open book, 
Modjeska 
appealed, 
and their 
verdict will 
be her re- 
ward. Where 
she was, no 
decadence of 
the stage 
was. If Char- 
lotte Cush- 
man belongs 
to the past, 
it can hardly 
be called a 
dead past, 
for the stage 
of to-day 
may be said 
to be still 
fragrant 
with the 
breath of her 
memory. 
Her audi- 
ences are 
still with us, 
some of her 
associate ac- 
tors are be- 
fore the foot- 
lights, and 
her virtues, 
her struggles and her achievements 
are possessions of the present, because she 
was not only a great actress, but a great 
woman. She filled the stage with the 
brilliant and almost overwhelming vital- 
ity of her presence, and now that she is 
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gone, may be said to fill her own reputa- 
tion with that weird and powerful vital- 
ity. Her exterior was grave, perhaps 
somewhat forbidding in ordinary inter- 
course, but in every form of art which 
she embodied her fiery soul was easily 
discerned 
and seems to 
live to-day 
in the char- 
acters she 
once imper- 
sonated. 
Could Meg 
Merrilies or 
Mrs. Haller 
come upon 
the stage to- 
night and 
not recall to 
the audience 
the thrilling, 
the enthral- 
ling and al- 
most terrible 
acting of 
Charlotte 
Cushman? 
But we 
have still 
with us the 
bodily pres- 
ence of one 
of the great- 
est actresses 
of all time 
and withal a 
noble and 
most ingen- 
uous wo- 
man. Her 
im persona- 
tions are but 
the ful fil- 
ment of her 
own intui- 
tions, for no 
actress has 
ever been 
stronger in 
her intuitions than Ellen Terry. No 
actress has ever grasped Shakespeare’s 
Portia, as she has grasped it. Never before 
has the essential womanhood of Portia 
been so portrayed as by Ellen Terry. 
That ideal could never have been made 
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actual by a commonplace person, and 
it has been said, and most truly said, 
that Ellen Terry had only to be herself 
in order to make Portia real. No more 
profound or more minute exposition of 
the character of Lady Macbeth has been 
given on the 
stage, than 
is. given by 
Ellen Terry. 
Mrs. Siddons 
thought that 
Lady Mac- 
beth should 
be exquisite- 
ly feminine 
and not a 
masculine 
termagant, 
and such was 
the imper- 
sonation 
presented by 
Ellen Terry. 
We cannot 
for one mo- 
ment sup- 
pose that 


Shakespeare 
meant to 
create a WO- 
man who 


should rule 
her husband 
and instigate 
him to seize 
a crown by 
committing 
the crime of 
murder 
through her 
superior will 
and force of 
character. 
The great 
poet could 
never have 
been so un- 
true to na- 
ture. She 
ruled him through his love for her, and 
Ellen Terry gave the world the Lady 
Macbeth which Shakespeare created. Of 
her matchless embodiment of Ophelia it is 
unnecessary to speak, when all of Europe 
and America have borne testimony to 
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the grandeur of her achievement, for her 
success was nothing short of grand in the 
highest significance of that much-abused 
word. Shakespeare himself could hardly 
have desired a more complete portrayal 
of his own ideal. American audiences 
have as little 
forgotten 
the heroine 
of the Belle’s 
Stratagem 
as have Lon- 
don audi- 
ences; and 
the English- 
speaking 
peoples 
throughout 
the world 
can never be 
persuaded to 
a belief in 
the decad- 
ence of the 
stage so long 
as Ellen Ter- 
ry or her 
reputation 
shall live—a 
reputation 
which must 
become in 
time the seed 
from which 
others as 
great as her- 
self may 
grow. 

Of Mrs. 
Kendall’s 
versatility of 
talent and 
opulence of 
womanhood, 
we have ex- 
amples be- 
fore our 
eyes. Com- 
ing of a fam- 
ily of actors 
and introduced to the stage at the age of 
three years, it cannot be said that-.she is 
not upon her native heath, when she 
treads the boards of the theatre. But 
the very marked and impressive whole- 
someness of her acting must always 
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render her work beth popular and endur- 
ing. Early in her career she approved 
and adopted the idea that the audience 
should be made to see the character from 
the actor’s point of view, and not from 
their own, hence, all of her impersonations 


became in 
some sort 
educational. 
People re- 
tired from 
the theatre 
with a more 
thorough 
comprehen- 
sion of the 
real signifi- 
- cance of the 
play than if 
they had 
spent days 
in studying 
it, and the 
fact that she 
holds the 
poetic meth- 
od as super- 
ior to the 
method of 
realism, 
which she 
plainly indi- 
cates in her 
writings, not 
only reveals 
the mind of 
the artist, 
but explains 
her present 
eminence in 
dramatic 
art. She 
also con- 
tends that 
the actor 
should bring 
into his role 
his own in- 
dividuality, 
saying as 
she puts it, 


lay 
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That there are other capable and 
sincere workers on the stage at the 
present time, no one will deny. One 
goes a long way, it is true, before finding 
a Modjeska or a Terry, but the atmosphere 
for growth and development already 


exists, and 
what wo- 
man has 
done woman 


may do, and 
the world 
will not be 
left alto- 
gether with- 
out a wit- 


ness to the 
regenerat- 
ing power of 
true art. 
Good acting 
and a love 
of Shake- 
speare go 
hand iin 
hand. ‘The 
education of 
the people is 
the educa- 
tion of the 
stage, and 
the converse 
is true, the 
education of 
the stage 
becomes the 
education of 
the ‘people. 
We can 
hardly im- 
agine a 
Shakes- 
peare-loving 
public being 
content with 
mere traves- 
ties of the 
great dra- 
matist’s 
plays. The 
best desires 


“‘we are what we are.”” These things, un- the best and will have it in the end. As 


important as they may at first appear, are 
not unworthy, if we remember that 
decadence can scarcely come where there 
is absolute sincerity. 





Hazlitt says, “ When an author dies it is 
no matter, for his works remain. When 
a great actor dies there is a void produced 
in society, a gap which requires to be 
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filled up.” This is unquestionably true, 
and yet so compensatory is Nature, and 
Art as well, that these gaps are in some 
way filled, because it is meeded and 
demanded. 

It is but a little while ago that Henry 
Irving filled the eyes and the minds 
of theatre-goers. Great in every im- 
personation he presented, his appear- 
ance in any character challenged public 
opinion and produced many different 
estimates. Many men of many minds, 
yet none denied that Irving was one of 
the greatest actors of all time. His 
originality and strength of character, his 
charm of temperament and vitality of 
conception, his resolute persistency of 
purpose and poetic instinct will make 
him ever a potent force in the world of art. 
The cultured circles of society will never 
surrender Henry Irving as an object of 
admiration, either as a man or an actor. 
With this living witness so recently seen 
upon the stage, the public must retain 
memories, which must become a hostile 
force against corruption and deca- 
dence. 

And yet the greatest Hamlet, the 
greatest Richelieu of all time has been 
given to the world by America and by 
Maryland. He was born amid a shower 
of meteors upon the eventful night of 
November 13, 1833, but no meteor was 
he, but a star whose beauty and brilliancy 
shall never wane as long as a true love 
of art shall live. As Ben Jonson said, 
“a poet is made as well as born,” so it 
may be said of an actor. Edwin Booth 
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was undoubtedly a genius, but he left no 
pains unstudied to perfect himself as 
an artist, and no more consummate 
artist was ever on the stage. As a man; 
his heart and his character were alike 
impeccable. Tried and tested by mis- 
fortunes which have fallen upon few, he 
bore himself every inch a true man. 
Sorrow and disaster seemed to pursue 
him, and yet when overwhelmed and 
almost crazed by a deed of folly com- 
mitted by a lunatic brother, he never 
forgot his manhood or his duty. America 
does well to be proud of such an actor, 
such a hero, and such a man. Having 
given to the stage such a son, she will 
hardly consent that her stage shall be 
prostituted beyond the power of redemp- 
tion. 

Of good players and accomplished 
actors, there are, notwithstanding the 
evil days which have befallen us, not a 
few. Willard and Warfield give us 
not only interesting plays, but true and 
noble ideals. Maude Adams and Julia 
Marlowe have high aims, and others are 
looking to the appreciative and _ all- 
powerful public, before their best in- 
tentions become crystalized into firm 
resolutions. In the olden time art on the 
stage, as well as elsewhere, was more 
concentrated. In our time, for various 
reasons and conditions it is scattered. 
There are and ever will be good plays 
and good actors, there are good and 
appreciative audiences. Let actors and 
audiences see that they live up to the 
highest ideals. 


HER CONQUEST 
By MARY HALL LEONARD. 


A woman clinging and tender, 
Fitted for love and home: 


Such did God make her! 


Listen! 


Hid from the world her secret, 
Out of the depths of the furnace, 
Hath this stern fortitude come. 


Strong-minded is it you call her? 
None but a woman can know 
The cost of the strength which refuseth 
To sink, but in loneliness calmly 
Lifts a career from her life wreck, 
. And conquereth Destiny so. 
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HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 


CHAMPLAIN 'TERCENTENARY 
By SARAH GERTRUDE POMEROY 


HEN the “Green Mountain 
State’? and “The Empire 
State” join forces next month 


in the celebration of the Champlain 
Tercentenary, the event will be of more 
than national importance for three great 
nations, England, France and the United 
States, have had a part in the storied 
past of this beautiful lake. 

The lilies of France, the banner of 
St. George and the stars and stripes have 
all in turn waved over its wooded shores 
and defenders of each have at some time 
crimsoned its waters with their blood. 

So fair and peaceful it looks in the 
summer sunshine! It seems a legend to 
say that more than once it has been the 
bloodiest of battle-fields. Yet the legend 
is true, for its foundations antedate the 
coming of the “Gentleman of New 
France”’ in 1609 and its reputation had 
been established long before the French 
and Indian War. For years _ before 
Samuel de Champlain gazed upon its 
shores and saw that they were good, the 
red men of the forest had claimed it for 
their own, fighting for its possession in 
the barbarous fashion of primitive man. 

During the centuries previous to the 
coming of the white man, the Indians had 
held undisputed sway over our country, 
although they had wrangled between 
themselves for the possession of certain 
territory. According to tradition, the 
present State of New York was inhabited 
until about 1405 by nomadic Indian 
tribes who were at that time driven out 
by a branch of the Western Dakotas 
known as Hodénosamee or Iroquois. 
They were not a numerous family, but 
they were pre-eminent among the abo- 
rigines for their power of organization. 
Although they had been driven from the 

t. Lawrence valley into central New 
York by the more powerful but less civ- 


ilized Algonquins, branches of which race 
surrounded them on every side, their 
territory was rich in treasures which 
aroused -the jealous hatred of their ene- 
mies. Their northern boundary on the 
Great Lakes was the home of the beaver 
and otter while the great wampum beds 
on the coast of Long Island were objects 
of special envy. Between these two de- 
posits of natural wealth, the five con- 
federated nations which made up the 
Iroquois race dwelt in peaceful alliance, 
ready to arise and defend their homes 
at the slightest pretext. 

Aside from the Algonquins, their bit- 
terest enemies were the Hurons, men of 
their own race who had refused to accept 
Hiawatha’s “ gift of peace’? when he and 
Dagonoweda, his Mohawk ally, had or- 
ganized five families of the Iroquois into 
the “Kinsmen of the Long House.” 
They preferred to ally themselves to 
their neighbors, the Algonquins, and were 
thus regarded by “The Five Nations”’ as 
the meanest of traitors. 

The Hurons oftenest came in contact 
with}the Canieugas “ People of the flint,” 
as they were called by their Mohawk 
brethren or Mohawks, “ Man-eaters,”’ so- 
called by the Algonquins who had good 
reason for so christening them. 

They dwelt furthest to the east of all 
the Five Nations and among their choicest 
possessions they counted “caniadere 
quarante”’ (the lake that is the gate of 
the country) more familiarly known to- 
day as Lake Champlain. 

The valleys to the east, between the 
lake and the Connecticut, formed a broad 
hunting-ground where both races hunted 
and fought, while the Mohawks built 
their villages further from the limits of 
their territory among the mountains that 
bordered Lake George and the Hudson. 
The lake itself, however, was sacred to 
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them on account of many traditions. 
Their own special name for it was Lake 
Peggio or Pogeo because an Indian of 
that name had been drowned there not far 
from the great rock of the same name, 
situated more than ten leagues from the 
southern extremity of the lake. This 
gray boulder sometimes called “ Mohawk 
Rock,” just south of Burlington, marked 
the boundaries of their territory in later 
times, and was for many years the scene 
of their war-councils and peace-con- 
ferences. 

Well did the allied Hurons and Algon- 
quins know, when their twenty-four 
canoes, bearing sixty men, passed beyond 
the shadow of the gray rock that July 
morning, three hundred years ago, that 
they were trespassing in the enemies’ 
country, but they had no fears for in 
their midst, they carried three white 
strangers, mysterious men, whom they 
had induced to “hurl their thunders and 
lightnings”’ against their ancient enemies. 

To the leader of the trio, they paid 
special deference for, as he wrote in his 
journal, although they had already in- 
curred his distrust, it would have given 
him “especial dissatisfaction to go back 
without seeing a very large lake, filled 
with handsome islands and with large 
tracts of fine land bordering on the lake.” 
So he determined to “go on, fulfil his 
promise and carry out his desire.” They 
were “greatly pleased at what he had 
said to them, and at the determination 
which he had taken, promising, as before, 
to show them fine things.” 

It is easy to imagine with what childish 
delight they pointed out the beauties of 
the enemies’ country and showed him its 
resources, as they explored its shores 
together. Proudly they revealed to him 
the places where— 

“The red fox barked—a strange, weird 
sound, 

And woke the slumbering echoes round, 

And the burrowing mink and otter hid 

In their holes the tangled woods amid. 

Lords of their limitless domain, 

Of hill and dale, of mount and plain, 

The wild things dreamed not of the hour 

When they should own their Master’s 

power.” 

And these sons of the forest found in 
their guest an eager and appreciative 
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listener for not only did he possess the 
“spirit of an adventurer,” but he had 
a “Sympathy with untamed nature” 
which must have appealed to the heart 
of the savage. 

Such were the characteristics of Samuel 
de Champlain, the bold navigator and 
sturdy pioneer who had already widely ex- 
plored the New World before making this 
expedition. He was the first white man 
whose eyes had ever rested on the Green 
Mountains or seen the more distant peaks 
of the Adirondacks. No wonder that his 
loyal heart burned immediately with an 
ardent desire to some day add this fair 
country to his king’s domain. He was 
more than ever willing to aid his red- 
skinned guides to wrest this territory 
from their enemies. 

And in his first attempt he was suc 
cessful, for in that brief skirmish fought 
at the southern end of Lake Champlain 
the Mohawks first felt the power of fire- 
arms and were conquered by their long- 
time enemies. That skirmish, slight as 
it was, has been termed one of the most 
decisive battles in the world’s history, 
and certainly the sound of Champlain’s 
arquebus that eventful morning was 
heard round the world as truly as the 
shot fired by “the embattled farm- 
ers’ nearly two centuries later. 

No wonder that the Algonquins were 
well-satisfied with the results of the war 
and departed from their wonderful ally 
with “loud protestations of friendship.” 
Throughout his life, “his justice and good 
faith created an unbounded ascendency” 
throughout their wide-spread tribes and 
“in after years, their love and veneration 
still lived undiminished for ‘the man 
with the iron breast.’”’ 

So Champlain, the conqueror, sailed 
out of the lake which should ever after 
perpetuate his name and fame, leaving 
behind him enemies as bitter as his com- 
panions were friendly. Little he dreamed 


. that many leagues away, another white 


man was fast approaching the land of the 
Iroquois from the opposite direction, and 
that he was to profit, all unwittingly, by 
the results of this day’s battle. 

Yet such was the case and the Iroquois 
had not long to wait for the coming of 
other palefaces to whom they could bind 
themselves in mutual alliance. 
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RUINS OF ForRT TICONDEROGA 


Two months later, when Henry Hudson 
first cast anchor in the river flowing 
through the heart of the country of the 
Five Nations, friends had already been 
secured for him by the fateful battle of a 
few weeks previous. Ever afterwards, 
the Iroquois were friendly to the Dutch 
and, later, to the English. 

Thus did Destiny shape thecourses of the 
nations and France and England became 
rivals for the possession of the New World. 

The exact spot where this early battle 
was fought is a matter of historical dis- 
pute, but local historians are inclined to 
favor the site of old Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
If this theory be correct, old Ticonderoga 
can justly be termed “the most historic 
spot in North America.” 

The French engineers had early recog- 
nized the strategic importance of this 
bold and rocky promontory which marks 
the confluence of the waters of lakes 
George and Champlain. They realized 
that there were only three possible ways 
of approaching Canada at that time, and 
that Lake Champlain “ pointing straight 
to the heart of the British settlement was 
the only route by which a hostile army 
could approach within striking distance 
of the French colony, without making a 
long detour by wilderness or sea.” 


It was not until 1755, however, that 
they advised the building of a fort at 
that point. Until then, their most ad- 
vanced outpost had been Fort St. Fred- 
eric, named after Frederic Comte de 
Maurepas, a high French official. Here 
at Crown Point since 1731, the French had 
maintained a garrison and on the neigh- 
boring projection known as Pointe aux 
Algonquins, they had built a windmill, 
around which a little settlement, con- 
sisting of a score of families, had sprung 


up. 

The fame of this fortified position had 
spread over the colonies and, although its 
founders had held it in undisputed pos- 
session for twenty-four years, plans were 
on foot to capture what was rightly con- 
sidered to be “the key to the military 
situation.” 

Alarmed by these schemes, particularly 
by the activity of Governor Shirley of 
Massachusetts, one of the very few men 
at that time who entertained the idea of 
expelling the French from the continent, 
they decided to seize and fortify the still 
more imposing position of Ticonderoga. 

The work was intrusted to the engineer, 
Lotbiniére and, in the spring of 1756, the 
fort itself was nearly completed, although 
the system of exterior defenses was only 
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begun. It consisted of a square with 
four bastions, a ditch blown in some 
parts out of the solid rock, barracks of 
stone and a rampart of two parallel walls, 
made of the trunks of trees and held to- 
gether by transverse logs with the space 
between filled with earth and gravel. 

The builders called this fortification 
Fort Carillon, a name suggested by the 
noise of the neighboring waterfall, but 
the Indian name “Onderoga,”’ similar in 
meaning, found favor with the English 
and has survived to the present day in the 
form Ticonderoga. 

Here the Marquis de Montcalm as- 
sumed command and here on another hot 
July day, two years later, was fought the 
second important battle of Lake Cham- 
plain, when General Abercrombie led the 
English forces against the French. Mont- 
calm’s defense proved irresistible and the 
English were forced to retire from a 
bloody defeat. Connected with this bat- 
tle is the mysterious legend of Inverawe; 
dealing with the prophetic vision of a 
Scotch major who met his death at Ti- 
conderoga. It is, perhaps, the most 
romantic story associated with this his- 
toric spot. 

A year later, the French were forced to 
abandon this position as well as Fort St. 
Frederic, and to leave the lake which had 
been their strongest position for more 
than twenty-eight years in the undis- 
puted possession of the English. 

Thus ended the fond dream of Cham- 
plain and the English flag waved proudly 
above the ramparts which had been built 
*neath the French banner. 

But the southern end of the lake was 
destined to be once again the object of 
conquest for the English dominion there 
lasted only sixteen years. At the out- 
break of the Revolution the two forts 
were captured by the Colonial forces and, 
although the English regained them once, 
they soon changed hands again. 

During the period of British occupancy, 
however, many changes had taken place 
in the fortifications. General Amherst 
had repaired and rebuilt Ticonderoga 
and had spent more than $10,000,000 in 
building a new fortification named Fort 
Amherst at Crown Point. 

The story of the capture of Fort Ticon- 
deroga by Ethan Allen and his band of 
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Green Mountain Boys in the early mor. 
ing of May roth, 1775, is as familiar to the 
average American as any event in Revolt. 
tionary history. Whether or not, as 
tradition states, he demanded it “In the 
name of the great Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress’ is doubtful. Like 
many other bits of legendary history, this 
story is fading in the clear light of the 
twentieth century and some daring dis. 
ciples of modern scepticism have even 
dared to suggest that the words of the 
bold invader on that historic morning 
might have been unfit to be repeated in 
polite society. 

But no one has ever denied the bravery 
of that staunch little band of patriots 
and, although his religious fervor may 
be questioned, the fame of the “ Robin 
Hood of Vermont”’ is still enduring. 

Strangely enough, no human life was 
ever lost in the immediate captures and 
evacuations of Fort Ticonderoga. Crown 
Point bears an even more unique record 
for, despite the immense sums spent upon 
the fortifications there, it is said that no 
gun was ever fired in their defense. Fort 


Amherst was easily captured by Col. 


Seth Warner the day after Ethan Allen 
had taken Ticonderoga and it was never 
the scene of any engagement. In later 
years stone from both the fortifications 
at Crown Point was freely removed for 
building purposes by the people in the 
surrounding country, and the great walls, 
twenty-five feet high and fully as thick, 
soon fell into decay. Yet, despite the 
ravages of time, the ruins of Fort Fred- 
eric are now the best preserved and most 
extensive of any of the kind in the United 
States. 

The ruins of “ old Fort Ti” are much 
more picturesque and have long te 
mained as they do to-day, in a state 
of dilapidation. All this is to be changed, 
however, for work of ‘reconstruction has 
already commenced, under the direction 
of H. S. Pell’s family, who own the site, 
and in years to come the old fort, restored 
to its original appearance, will face the 
traveler on Lake Champlain. This work, 
begun in the tercentenary year, will prob 
ably take ten years and cost many thou 
sands of dollars. 

Perhaps the most significant feature 0 
the coming celebration at Ticonderog 
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THE WRECK OF 


will be the historical pageant, represent- 
ing the battle between the Iroquois and 
Algonquins, given by descendants of the 
two races, and the presentation of the 
Indian drama Hiawatha. Although the 
same programme will be repeated at other 
points along the lake, its presentation at 
Ticonderoga seems especially appropriate. 

Rivaling Ticonderoga and the southern 
extremity of the lake in historical interest 
are theislandsatitsnorthernend. Perhaps, 
indeed, they are of greater interest since 
their associations are much more varied. 

Isle la Motte, one of the larger islands, 
is by far the most interesting of all. 
Local historians declare that it was the 
first stopping-place of Champlain, and 
certain entries in his journal would seem 
to prove the theory. The explorer speaks 
of landing on an island corresponding in 
size with Isle la Motte which was covered 
“with the finest pines he had ever seen.” 
At the present time this island is still 
noted for these trees, although its giant 
pines, which grew there within the memory 
of men now living, were long ago sacrificed 
for commerical purposes. This region is 
still the favorite resort of sportsmen who 
declare that the fishing there proves the 
truth of Champlain’s “fish stories.” 


THE REVENGE 


In 1666, the French constructed a fort 
on this island under the direction of Cap- 
tain de la Motte, afterwards Governor 
of Montreal, whose name it bears to-day. 
This fort was the fourth in a series of 
similar fortifications that were located 
along the Richlieu river for defense 
against the Iroquois. For more than a 
score of years it was one of the most im- 
portant outposts of the French, although 
it was finally abandoned about 1690. In 
later years, it was the stopping-place, at 
some time or other, of nearly all the heroes 
of the various wars, and many distin- 
guished men have tarried on its shores in 
later times. In addition to its historical 
prominence it is regarded by many as the 
most beautiful island in the lake. 

Its military history, however, is not its 
chief attraction to most of its visitors 
for it is a sacred spot to the devout Cath- 
olic and is the object of many a pil- 
grimage. On this island, in the midst 
of primitive forests, mass was first said 
(probably in July) 1666 and the fort was 
dedicated to St. Anne. Soon after, a 
chapel was built for the use of the Chap- 
lain of the regiment of Carrignan. Thus 
the first Catholic church in Vermont 
and one of the very earliest in the 
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United States was located on this island. 

No thoughtful person can fail to appre- 
ciate the significance of this event. Ban- 
croft says,“ Puritanism gave New England 
its worship and its schools; the Roman 
church and Jesuit priests raised for Canada 
its altars, its hospitals, its seminaries. 
The influence of Calvinism can be traced 
in every New England village, in Canada 
not a cape was turned, not a mission 
founded, not a settlement begun but a 
Jesuit led the way.” 

Although Puritan influence was so 
strong in Vermont that the Catholic 
church maintained no permanent organ- 
ization there before 1830, and Dutch 
Protestantism was firmly established in 
New York, yet the French occupancy of 
the Champlain Valley was not without 
its religious effect. 

Although he had followed the “ banner 
of Navarre”’ in the civil wars, Champlain 
was a Catholic by birth and sentiment, 
and, as soon as his settlement in the New 
World was well established, he invited 
the Recollect Fathers from his native 
town to make his new home the scene of 
their labors. Finding their new labors 
too heavy for them, the Recollects in- 
vited the Jesuits to share them. Later, 


members of the Sulpician order also came 
as missionaries. Representatives of all 
three of these orders at some time worked 
in the Champlain valley. 

The pioneer priest was Father Jogues, 
a brave Jesuit who was captured with his 
companion, René Goupil, while they were 
ministering to the Algonquins. The 
Mohawks carried them to the shores of 
the lake, where Goupil was murdered and 
Father Jogues tortured and kept in cap- 
tivity for many months. Four years 
later, when his missionary zeal impelled 
him to return to the land of his captors, 
he died a martyr to their vengeance. 

This brave priest opened a trail which 
many followed and several missionaries 
visited the country before Fort St. Anne 
was constructed. 

In 1647, Monseigneur Laval, later 
Bishop of Quebec, then Vicar Apostoli¢ 
and the highest official of the church who 
had then been in America, visited St 
Anne, at Isle la Motte and so the church 
in Vermont claims the honor of the first 
Episcopal visitation and function in New 
England. In remembrance of this early 
shrine of St. Anne, the Catholic church 
erected a small chapel on the site of the 
historic church, a few years ago, and this 
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will be enlarged and beautified during the 
tercentenary year. 

For more than a century, the denomi- 
nation maintained its hold. Peter 
Kahn, a Swedish naturalist who passed 
through Lake Champlain and Canada in 
1749, said, “ Near every town and valley 
peopled by converted Indians there are 
one or two. Jesuits, there are likewise 
Jesuits with those who are not converted, 
so there is commonly a Jesuit in every 
village.” 

But the abandonment of the lake 
shores by the French followed by the 
increasing tide of British emigration 
changed all this and one by one the In- 
5 dian missions became extinct. The last 
trace of missionary endeavor was found 
in Swanton, Vt., when the English set- 
tled there in 1775. Here, on the banks 
of the Missisquoi river was the little stone 
chapel which had been a sacred spot to 
the Abenakais, a tribe of Indians who had 
been driven from Maine by the English 
in the latter part of the 17th century. 
They were a peace-loving tribe, very dif- 
ferent from the warlike Mohawks and 
there are traditions of their fondness for the 
Christmas celebration, which especially 
appealed to them. They would beg 
their priest to construct for them a Christ- 
mas manger and perform all the cere- 
monies of the day in their little chapel. 

When all these traditions centering 
about Isle la Motte are reviewed, it seems 
especially fitting that the forthcoming 
celebration should be ushered in with 
appropriate religious exercises. Al- 
though Sunday, the first day of the ter- 
centenary celebration will be observed 
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in a special manner by all denominations 
in the Champlain valley, the great pub- 
lic services to be held at Battery Park in 
Burlington will be under the direction of 
the Catholic church. The Archbishop 
of Quebec will be present at Isle la Motte 
and other dignitaries will be at Burling- 
ton to show that the church yet appre- 
ciates the spirit of the great explorer 
who wrote that he “preferred the salva- 
tion of a soul to the conquest of a king- 
dom.” 

Later in the week, religious services 
will form a part of the local celebrations 
at Isle la Motte and Swanton. 

Another island associated with later 
and different history is Valcour now 
green with verdure and sheltering beneath 
its banks a relic of one of the lakes’ ~ 
fiercest battles. Near the southern end 
of the island, early in the Revolution, 
Arnold’s flag-ship, “The Royal Savage,” 
was grounded and burned by the British. 
The old wreck lies to-day where it sank, 
although many divers have examined 
the submerged cabin and hold and the 
cannon-balls and bullets surrounding it, 
grown white and glistening by the action 
of the sand have attracted many adven- 
turesome swimmers. 

If present plans are perfected, this 
ancient wreck whose hull is nearly intact 
will be raised from its sandy bed where 
it has rested for more than six score years, 
and will be used as a feature of the naval 
celebration. If this is done, it will recall 
old stories of that dashing young officer 
Benedict Arnold who once so proudly 
stood commander on the deck of “The 
Royal Savage.”” Foolhardy as he was, 
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PROPOSED LIGHTHOUSE MEMORIAL TO CHAMPLAIN 


and traitor as he became, he was, withal, 
brave and his dauntless courage was best 
illustrated in the battle of Valcour’s 
Island. 

He did ‘not gain the victory in this first 
naval battle between the British and 
Americans, but he did achieve a strategic 
purpose which caused the enemy to 
change its military programme, and 
there is no more thrilling story in Ameri- 
can history than the tale of Arnold’s 
burning the remnant of his flotilla to 
save it from certain capture. 

Having transferred his flag to “The 


Congress,” he ran the ships ashore, order- 
ing his men to ignite them and then 
escape, but he, himself, remained alone 
upon the deck until the ships wer 
wrapped in flames and the flags whieh 
had not been lowered were obscured by 


smoke. Not until “The Congress” wa 
on the point of destruction did he try © 
escape. ; 
Less than fifty years later, the fait 
waters of Plattsburgh Bay were tht 
scene of another battle which is, perhaps 
the most famous in the lake’s history. 
Once again Lake Champlain ws 
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regarded as “the key to the situation,” 
and here the British gathered their 
strongest forces to strike a desperate 
blow. So one Sunday morning in the 
golden September, Commodore Downie of 
heroic memory met brave Commodore 
Macdonough and his American fleet. 
Long and fiercely waged the battle which 
resulted in the American victory. At 
the same time, on the land to the north- 
ward, the raw militia of New York and 
Vermont fought valiantly against the 
veterans from Waterloo. When the day 
was over, Lake Champlain was the ac- 
knowledged possession of the United 
States, whose banner has ever since 
floated proudly on her shores. 

With the peace following the war of 
1812, Lake Champlain figured in the new 
era of commercial and economic develop- 
ment. Just one hundred years ago this 
summer ‘ The Vermont,”’ said to be the sec- 
ondsuccessful steamboat ever constructed, 
began to make regular trips on the lake. 
Ever since, this “lake which is the gate 
of the country”’ has been the scene of 
successful steam navigation, forming an 
important link in the waterway connect- 
ing New York and Montreal. 

During Tercentenary week the shores 
of Lake Champlain from Fort Mont- 
gomery to Ticonderoga will be the scene 


of many celebrations. Prayers will be 
said, songs will be sung, stirring poems 
and eloquent addresses will. arouse Ameri- 
can patriotism. The President of the 
United States, accompanied by many 
distinguished men, will be present to 
personally entertain the representatives 
of foreign nations. Plattsburgh and 
Burlington, “The Queen City of Ver- 
mont,” will be in gala dress and all up 
and down the Champlain valley will echo 
sounds of rejoicing. 

And after it is all ended, when the 
great celebration itself shall have be- 
come a matter of history, a permanent 
memorial to Champlain will be erected 
in order that future generations may 
appreciate the value of his discovery. 

Probably the memorial furnished by 
the two States in co-operation with the 
United States Government will take the 
form of a light-house, and the hand of 
the “Gentleman of New France’ may 
beckon the traveler across the shining 
waters he loved so well. 

Whatever the memorial may be, the 
people of New York and Vermont honor 
themselves in honoring the historical 
birthday of Lake Champlain whose story 
is so closely interwoven with the political, 
religious and commercial history of our 
country. 


SUNSET ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 





A CANDID 


LUNCHEON 


A SOCIAL SILHOUETTE 
By BELLE M. WALKER 


“Mrs. Broad is just the woman to have 
thought of it. She is the most original 
creature—”’ 

“And the most daring,”’ broke in Miss 
Bright. 

“But think what a compliment it is to 
have been asked to this luncheon! It 
seems such a pity that the women can’t 
be more truthful.” Here Miss Candor 
leaned back in the brougham and sighed. 
She was neither unhappily married nor 
had anything to conceal. “As I under- 
stand it,” she went on, “Mrs Broad in- 
sists that her guests take the heaven-born 
privilege of not only speaking the exact 
truth, when asked a question, but of say- 
ing what is in their minds,—then as a sort 


of a reward of merit she is going to take 


us to the theatre afterward. I suppose 
it is to be a small luncheon party?”’ 

Miss Bright chuckled. “Eight. It 
would have to be small considering the 
restrictions. I call her a social pioneer 
possessed of bravery worthy of a better 
cause.”’ 

“Eight truthful women out of a calling 
list of three hundred?’ 

“Not exactly that, dear, eight women 
she thought broad-minded enough to 
stand the truth. I don’t know just who 
is to be there, but of course Miss Young 
will be. She is the young heiress who has 
been living with Mrs. Broad ever since 
the death of her parents who were school 
friends of Mrs. Broad.” 

“Mrs. Advanca, too,’ added Miss 
Candor, “for she is a dear friend of Mrs. 
Broad’s. Since the death of Mr. Advanca, 
who was a scientist,—she has gone in for 
the occult and high thought business.” 

‘When I evinced some doubt as to the 
success of this excursion into social truth, 
Mrs. Broad insisted that I should be an 
eye witness to her success and here we 
are!”’ exclaimed Miss Bright. 


The motor brougham stopped in front 
of an old house in upper Fifth Avene 
and the women alighted. They did not 
linger after the maid had taken their 
wraps. They were too anxious to get 
into the drawing-room to see who were ] 
the other four guests, fearless and dis. 
creet—unusual qualities in women. 

When they entered the room their 
hostess came forward with charming 
cordiality. “We have been looking for 
you,’’ she said holding out a hand to each. 

“T hope we are not late,’’ Miss Candor 
said, perfunctorilly, as she bowed smil- 
ingly to the others, conscious that if she 
were late her hostess would never say so. 

“Yes, you are late.” 

“What!’’ Miss Candor’s smile was % 
short-lived that it left her lips wide apart. 
“What,” she repeated, not believing that 
she had heard correctly. 

“Yes, you are about fifteen minutes 
late. I hope it won’t spoil the fish 
course. Why do you look so astonished, 
my dear?” There was an amused smile 
in Mrs. Broad’s eyes she noticed the 
sudden’ lull in the conversation of her 
guests, “Is the first truth so unexpected?” 
What time she could spare from the 
adoration of her only child, Harold, a 
nice boy barely of age, was given to unique 
society events and this promised well. 

The early comers were enjoying the 
situation. They had occasioned no such 
justified frankness and were beginning to 
see the possibilities of the next hour. 

Mrs. Broad slipped her arm through 
Miss Candor’s and taking Miss Bright’ 
hand placed them ia chairs near the 
others, and drawing one for herself sat 
down. 

“Do put that cushion behind you, Ms. 
Head, for you look so uncomfortable, 
she said, speaking to the oldest and brainr- 
est woman in the group. 
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Know just how awkward a person 
usually looks when told they do not look 
comfortable Mrs. Head said, “Oh, I am 
perfectly comfortable!” 

The reply added considerably to her 
heightened color but nothing to the 
length of her legs which made it impos- 
sible for her to touch her feet to the floor, 
although she balanced dexterously on the 
edge of her chair, and had done so suf- 
ficiently long to feel sure of her ability to 
continue to do so. 

Apparently unconscious of the social 
fabrication the hostess beamed on all 
about her. “Now that you are all here,” 
she said, “I want to explain this uncanny 
luncheon as Miss Young calls it.” It was 
Mrs. Broad’s secret wish to further the in- 
terest the girl felt in her boy, an interest 
she made no attempt to conceal from Mrs. 
Broad, and she smiled kindly on her as 
she continued: “I have heard so much 
of the shallow duplicity of society women; 
heard so many deplore the fact that peo- 
ple were not really sincere with each 
other and that they never said what they 
really thought, that there was always 
mental reservation, that I determined to 
have this luncheon and give a few persons 
this coveted luxury of free speech just 
to try the experiment among the broadest 
minded persons I know. Although you 
have all met before you don’t know each 
other so desperately well as to make the 
truth stupid, and I have chosen my 
guests from widely different avenues of 
life. Oh, I forgot! Miss Sharp and 
Mrs. Culture have never met before. Al- 
together it is a beautiful arrangement!”’ 

Mrs. Culture smiled across at Miss 
Sharp. She was really very glad that 
there was one person in the room who did 
not know of her divorce which, when it had 
occurred some years before, had furnished 
considerable comment because it was 
such a decent affair, occasioned by no 
scandal of any kind. She had resumed 
her maiden name and been received very 
well ever since. 

In fact, all smiled approvingly except 
Miss Candor, whose smile was sufficiently 
forced to have been grown under glass. 
Then they all began to talk at once, and 
had one been able to understand a word 
he would have known that they were de- 
lighted to be of so select an assemblage. 
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This chorus of self-congratulation was 
broken by Mrs. Broad rising to her feet 
as the portieres were drawn aside, by the 
butler, as a signal that luncheon was 
served. 

It was a round table and Mrs. Broad 
had arranged her guests with great care 
and diplomacy. When the eight women 
had found their place-cards and had 
seated themselves they all exclaimed at 
the centerpiece, a miniature cherry tree, 
and at each place they found a tiny gold 
hatchet pin. 

Mrs. Broad turned to the girl seated 
at her left, “Ethel, I seated you next to 
Mrs. Head because you and she have so 
much in common in regard to music.” 

Ethel Young raised her pretty eyes 
from her clams with surprise. “Why I 


-didn’t know that you were musical, Mrs. 


Head!”’ 

Mrs. Head fitted her glasses more 
firmly on her nose and turned two amazed 
eyes on Ethel. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Springfield, Mass.” 

“Springfield? Why I’ve been in 
Springfield. But it was years ago.” 

“Yes, I met you there, oh! a great 
many years ago.” 

“You?” and Mrs. Head’s musical eye 
travelled over the inexpensive frock 
Ethel was wearing, “I was there once 
only, when I went to a reception given 
at the Mayor’s house.”” 

“Yes. It was at the Mayor’s house I 
met you,” and Ethel fell back on her 
clams. 

“You! How did you happen to be in 
the Mayor’s house?”’ 

“T happened to be born in it; the Mayor 
was my father.” 

When some women are made uncom- 
fortable by their own acts they feel a 
resentment toward their innocent victim. 
Mrs. Head belonged to that class. 

In the babble of voices this little con- 
fession reached no ears except the aston- 
ished ones for which it was intended, and 
to recover herself a little, under cover of 
the general conversation Mrs. Head 
tapped her gldss to see if it were cut 
glass. Evidently satisfied with its ring 
that it was she turned again to Miss 
Young: “He died some time ago and 
report has it that he left his money in 
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public bequests. Where is your home 
now?’ 

“Here. I am staying with Mrs. Broad 
now until—’’and she turned a grateful, 
flushed face toward Mrs. Broad who had 
not heard as she was listening, with some 
concern, to Miss Bright who was talking 
across the table to Mrs. Advanca, on the 
subject of long engagements. 

Mrs. Advanca allowed the butler to 
remove her plate with only two empty 
clam shells so engrossed was she with her 
defence of long engagements. “I don’t 
believe that a man and woman can know 
each other too well before marriage.” 

“Or too little afterward,” said Mrs. 
Culture, acidly. Rumor had it that her 
husband had left her because of certain 
vibrations not in harmony with real home 
comfort. “Men jump so at conclu- 
sions ’’— 

“And women jump so at men,” 
Miss Candor. 

Miss Bright leaned forward apparently 
to address the whole table. “I can’t see 
for the life of me why people are so in- 
terested in love affairs. They are as old 


said 


as the hills, quite common, and wholly 


to be expected. No one lives who hasn’t 
had one, or couldn’t have had one if she 
wanted one. And with all the complex- 
ity and diversity the subject affords there 
are only two endings to any love affair,— 
momentary despair if you are disap- 
pointed in one and continual regret if 
you aren’t.” 

“Here, here! What heresy is this, 
Miss Bright?’ exclaimed the widow. 
“Do you never intend to marry?” 

“Who said anything about marriage? 
That can always be arranged, but love is 
an entirely different proposition.” 

Mrs. Culture looked over the top of her 
glass and said, “ Have you been reading 
Shaw?” 

Thinking to avert an unprofitable 
argument Mrs. Broad looked at Mrs. 
Advanca’s plate and absent mindedly 
observed, “ You aren’t eating your fish.”’ 

“T can’t eat fish, it always poisons me,” 
Mrs. Advanca replied sweetly, playing 
with her little hatchet. 

Mrs. Broad’s smile died suddenly and 
then recovering herself quickly, she said, 
“TI am sorry, I know some people can’t 
eat fish. But you aren’t eating your 
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deviled lobster either, Mrs. 

“ No.” 

“You aren’t fond of it? 
poison you?”’ 

“Neither, it didn’t taste quite fresh to 
me.”” And Mrs. Head leaned back in her 
chair with an air of a woman who had 
performed a painful duty required of her, 
tersely, and with discretion. 

Mrs. Broad laughed joyously. “I am 
so glad that you are all taking advantage 
of the purpose of this luncheon. It will 
stand out in the memory of all as being 
unique.” 

“Indeed it will,’’ agreed Miss Sharp, 
who up to now had made no audible com- 
ment even to Miss Bright’s onslaught on 
love affairs. 

Miss Bright turned an interested face 
toward her. “You said very little about 
marriage and love—”’ 

“Or divorce,” broke in Mrs. Culture 
with sarcasm. 

Miss Sharp blushed .« ‘ously. “You 
don’t believe in divorces where there is 
utter incompattability of temper? and 
mutual indifference? I do!” 

“You speak emphatically—presum- 
ably in proportion to your real ignorance 
of the subject. You have lived abroad 
I understand, studying art and then re- 
turned to your Arizona home where you 
have been all this past winter. Two 
weeks ago you told me that you came to 
New York for its exhibitions. Pardon 
me, but permit me to say that you are 
too young to have formed any just or 
adequate ideas on so important a subject 
as divorce.’”” And Mrs. Culture smiled in 
a superior way over the top of her wine 
glass at Mrs. Broad, who looked appre- 
hensively at Miss Sharp. She had met 
Miss Sharp in Paris and had taken a 
great fancy to her as a talented young 
woman of rare independence of mind and 
action. Lately news had reached her 
that she was engaged to a mining expert 
whom she had met in Arizona, but she 
did not know whether it was true or not. 

“IT am not too young for that, Mrs. 
Culture,” responded Miss Sharp, with a 
note of defiance in her voice, “ I have gone 
considerably farther than to speculate. 
I am engaged to a divorced man.” 

The silence that followed this state- 
ment was quite sepulchral. 


Head.” 


Or does it 
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Mrs. Advanca was the first to recover 
herself. “There is nothing so amazing 
in that, after all. I don’t know why we 
should all be so surprised. Love is the 
great thing, and if Miss Sharp-has found 
that greatest expression of oneself she is 
to be congratulated,” and her eyes grew 
quite limpid with sympathy. 

Mrs. Broad threw her a grateful smile. 
She felt kindly toward the widow who 
seemed to be referring to her own happy 
past. 

Miss Young looked with renewed in- 
terestat Miss Sharp. Her expression was 
not unmixed with sympathy, for she, too, 
had learned what love was. She leaned 
her elbows on the table and said: “Do 
tell us his name so long as you have told 
us so much.” 

“Yes,” joined in Mrs. Culture with a 
smile slightly tinged with condescension. 
“Yes, do tell us his name so that we may 
wish you happiness,’”’ and she raised her 
wine glass with a glance including all. 

“Professor Jewell.”’ 

The wine glass slipped from Mrs. Cul- 
ture’s hand and shattered upon the table. 
She started from her seat, her face 
flushed and excited. 

“Why! what is the matter?” Miss 
Young and Miss Sharp exclaimed, start- 
ing from their seats. The rest remained 
silent with surprise. 

“T am going to ask to be excused; I 
don’t feel that I can stay. I’m not feel- 
ing well,” and she pushed back her chair 
and started for the door, Mrs. Broad 
following her anxiously. 

Miss Sharp had been watching her very 
intensely, and before she reached the 
door she spoke in a low, tense voice: “ Mrs. 
Culture, do you know Professor Jewell?” 

Mrs. Culture faced around slowly and 
looked at Miss Sharp a moment without 
speaking. Then shrugging her shoulders 
she said, “I don’t think I do. He was 
my husband.” Then she passed out of 
the room. 

A brief and uncomfortable silence 
followed which was broken by Miss 
Young who laughed hysterically and 
said, “Won’t the claret stain the cloth 
badly?” 

Mrs. Head mechanically replied to 
the unanswered and irrevelant question. 
“Yes, nothing stains worse than claret. 
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The table cloth is practically ruined, and 
it is a beautiful one specially woven for 
Mrs. Broad.” 

“Oh, this is ghastly!’’ exclaimed Miss 
Sharp, her face still scarlet from the 
surprise of Mrs. Culture’s announcefnent. 
“Why didn’t some one tell me that"she 
was divorced?” 

“Well, it’s fairly safe to suppose 
that one woman out of eight may be 
divorced in this country—but even then 
what good would it have done? That 
wouldn’t have saved the situation as we 
never knew of your engagement. It is 
well known here that Mrs. Culture was 
divorced years ago and took her maiden 
name. This sounds hard, but this is 
what we promised—to say what we 
thought. But don’t you mind.” 

“But I do mind! This spoils the 
luncheon and my remaining will make 
it as awkward for me as it is for Mrs. 
Broad, so I’ll slip out and tell Mrs. Broad. 
You wouldn’t ask me to remain, any of 
you, would you?” she said, with a forlorn 
little smile as she pushed back her chair 
and rose. 

They all shook their heads sympathet- 
ically and she went into the hall where 
they heard the returning footsteps of 
Mrs. Broad. 

“What a pity,” soliloquized Miss 
Bright, playing with Mrs. Culture’s 
hatchet, which the butler had pushed 
aside while he covered the wine stain 
with an exquisitely embroidered doily. 
“Mrs. Broad’s idea was so original and 
clever! It seems such a pity it is spoiled!’ 

“Tt isn’t spoiled,” broke in Mrs. Head, 
emphatically, pushing her chair farther 
to her left as they had all moved their 
chairs around a bit to fill up the vacant 
places left by Mrs. Culture and Miss 
Sharp. “It must not be spoiled. Of 
course that was a very awkward situa- 
tion, one that wouldn’t happen again in 
a life-time. You see Mrs. Culture’s 
divorce is too old a story to be the sub- 
ject of discussion. It was simply a case 
of being married too young. Now we 
must prove to Mrs. Broad that the rest 
of us are equal to her idea.” 

When the hostess returned, slightly 
flushed and with an expression of comic 
despair on her face, the butler was serv- 
ing the salad, 
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“Oh, I don’t know,” she said as she 
looked around at her remaining guests. 
“T am afraid this is a dismal failure. 
Here we are only at the salad and our 
party has shrunk tosix. I never dreamed 
that’such a thing could occur. I will 
say though that they didn’t balk when it 
came to telling the truth even if they 
couldn’t stand for it. But it seemed 
strange that unexpected truths should so 
upset one, I doubt if I should be so un- 
prepared. But I am sorry this occurred 
before Miss Young. She hasn’t become 
disillusioned yet,” and Mrs. Broad leaned 
forward and patted her hand. 

A pretty flush suffused the girl’s face 
and she smiled happily at Mrs. Broad. 

“T think it is very dangerous, Mrs. 
Broad, to have this young person stay 
with you when that young scamp son of 
yours is about,’’ warned Mrs. Head in a 
way she meant to be playful. 

Mrs. Broad beamed upon Miss Young. 
“T think it just as dangerous for him— 
eh, girlie? Oh, I can be perfectly sure of 
him. He is a good boy—too young to 
marry yet. He is only twenty-one.” 

Miss Candor and Miss Bright exchanged 
significant glances. 

The widow lifted a pair of retrospective 
eyes to encounter the intent gaze of Mrs. 
Head. “Are your thoughts worth a 
penny?’ the. widow asked, reaching for 
an almond. 

“TI was wondering if it was Mrs. Broad’s 
son that I saw you with last night at the 
theatre. I sat so far behind you, that I 
couldn’t be sure.” 

The widow looked at the open- 
mouthed Miss Young and said non- 
chalantly: “It was he,—we often go to 
the theatre together. I am as old as 
mother.” 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Advanca is very good 
to my boy,” and Mrs. Broad’s eyes were 
wells of gratitude. 

“ Aren’t you afraid of making some one 
jealous?” grinned the good-natured Miss 
Candor. 

“Jealous? Why, what do you mean?”’ 

“You're hedging, you’re hedging and 
what’s more you’re blushing, too,’’ and 
Miss Candor blundered joyously on. 

“What do you mean by this, 
Candor?” 

Suddenly sobered, Miss Candor 


Miss 


said 


very quietly with a sympathetic look of 
understanding at Miss Young and a 
frown appearing “I heard that you are 
engaged.” 

The boy was forgotten in the excite- 
ment that followed this announcement. 
Two romances unearthed at one sitting 
and the coffee just in sight! No wonder 
they beat their hatchets upon the table in 
anticipation of the announcement for the 
widow had been very discreet, and her 
name had been singularly free from 
gossip, considering that she was wealthy 
and handsome. 

“How did you hear that?’ asked the 
widow with unmistakable annoyance. 

“Miss Bright’s younger brother is in 
terested in a girl who lives opposite you, 
and he sees him call upon you.” 
“Perhaps he thinks he knows who he 
is.” 

“ He does.” 

“Who does he think it is?”’ 

Miss Candor glanced at her hostess. 
She sat with her elbow on the table, her 
chin in her hand, trying hard not to 
show how she enjoyed the widow’s con 
fusion. 

The butler had just served the coffee 
and had withdrawn. 

Then Miss Candor turned to Mrs. Ad 
vanea. “He doesn’t think. He knows 
It is Harold Broad.” 

“What!” If the word wasn’t a scream 
it was a bud from the same stalk, and 
Mrs. Broad’s dimpled elbow slipped, 
knocking the finger bowl to the floo1 
where it lay in fragments, unnoticed. 

“What!”’ she repeated: “ You engaged 
tomyson! My boy! It is the most out 
rageous thing I ever heard! It’s not 
true. I shall never speak—”’ 

In the excess of her rage she burst into 
tears and promptly passed into hysterics, 
while Miss Young took this opportunity 
to fall back into her chair in a dead faint. 

When Miss Young recovered conscious- 
ness she found herself in her own room 
in Mrs. Broad’s house with the maid in 
attendance. When she finally recalled 
all that had happened during the pre- 
vious hour and a half, she went down 
stairs to find her hostess. 

Mrs. Broad was lying on the couch in 
her own den. Her eyes were quite red 
from much weeping, and on the floor 
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was her favorite book and bits of card- the book and the scraps of papers. 

board that looked as though they had The book was Emerson’s “Essays on 

been thrown there in a fit of temper. Self-Control” and the bits of paper were 
Miss Young stooped and picked up the theatre tickets for “ Paid in Full.” 





CAMP IN THE PINES—A MEMORY 
By CHARLES WASHBURN NICHOLS. 


O morn beside the quiet gleaming water, 
Sweet happy dawn I can no longer see, 
Close-bound amidst the city’s noisy clamor 

I lift my heart to thee! 


Again I hear the white-throat whistle clearly, 
And up the foothills to the ranges proud, 
I watch the sun-touched mists of morning wander 
In weird white wraiths of cloud. 


When lo, the pure gold of my gentle dreaming 
Is mingled with the city’s hard alloy; 
O morn beside the quiet gleaming water, 
Give me thy joy! 


O noon beside the restless tossing water, 
O sunny noon, sweet-scénted with the pines, 
I need to feel thy touch upon my forehead, 
Within the city mines 


Where side by side men struggle, toil, and perish, 
To hold a bit of silver in their hands; 
I long to hear the waves go rushing onward— 
The roar upon the sands. 


But as J listen for the wind’s wild tumult, 
The clanging city drowns it out at length, 
O noon beside the restless tossing water, _ 
Give me thy strength! 


O night beside the quiet dreaming water, 
O starlit sky and starlit lake below, 
I would that I could feel thy mystic presence 
Amidst the ebb and flow 


Adown the stifling streets within the city; 
Or see the mountains rising-in the dark 
That prowls around the fire light ever closer 

As night comes down—but hark! 


Along the glittering sordid city canyons 
Sweeps by the mighty roar that will not cease; 
O night beside the quiet dreaming water, 
Give me thy peace! 
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SWITZERLAND 


Nore.— This manuscript was sent to us by the late Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who omitted to inform 


us of the wuthor’s name and address. 


father became the occupant of a 

farm in the Granite State and that 
winter, in the district school, in the thin 
quarto, Morse’s Geography, I read that 
New Hampshire was called The Switzer- 
land of America. 

That was nearly sixty years ago. In 
the time that has intervened I have 
learned to know the features of New 
Hampshire; its hills and mountains, its 
streams and lakes, its flora and fauna, the 
characteristics of its people and the re- 
sources they have at command. Maybe 
I have known them better because I have 
been mainly a dweller in other States and, 
to some extent, a traveler in other lands; 
for through all the time I have been more 
than a frequent visitor to the granite hills 
which I learned to love with a love that 
knows no ceasing. Maybe the present is 
the only year—if there are other excep- 
tions they are few—out of the nearly 
three score, that has not had some portion 
of it spent in the region of which I had 
early become so fond; but of the real 
Switzerland I saw nothing, although 
more than once I visited the countries on 
every side of it. I was determined not to 
visit Switzerland until a time might come 
When there should be leisure enough to 
look at it without hurry and to digest its 
Scenes and attractions without the neces- 
sity of moving on before being ready to 
doso. That time never came, but in the 
year 1907 there was a nearer approach 
to it than I am destined to again be 
allowed. 

Of many tourists in Switzerland I have 
asked, “In what respect is Switzerland 
like New Hampshire?” and by those most 
Competent to express an opinion I have 
Deen answered “In no respect,’’ and yet 
it continues to be called the Swit- 
zerland of America. “You should 
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be there in June,’”’ said one, “because 
then the waterfalls are full and the Al- 
pine flowers in the greatest profusion.”’ 
Earlier than June was not advisable, for 
the passes would not be passable nor the 
hotels open for the reception of visitors. 
Although determined to take this advice 
no stress had been laid upon what part of 
June should be chosen, and other attrac- 
tions so delayed progress that not only 
did the entire month slip by before 
Switzerland was reached but so too had 
the whole of July. August and September 
however were still available, and what I 
saw was observed during those two 
months spliced out by a portion of the 
first week in October. 

If one should take the map of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, as they are in 
the atlas commonly pictured, side by 
side, and, with the scissors, should round 
off the corners and scallop the edges some- 
what, thereby removing about one-fifth 
of the surface, the part that remained 
would represent the area of Switzerland 
with considerable approach to accuracy. 
Its situation is in the heart of Europe, 
Italy to the south of it, Austria at the 
east, France at the west and Germany 
north. Should we attempt to illustrate 
its comparative position and area by 
reference to a map of the United States 
it would be found to compare pretty 
closely, both as to space and position, 
with that portion of Texas commonly 
denominated “The Pan Handle.” 
Though of area not nearly twice as great 
as New Hampshire, it has well on to ten 
times as many people. Taking cities and 
towns together, with waste places and 
forests, New Hampshire has forty in- 
habitants to the square mile and Switzer- 
land two ‘hundred, consequently the 
probability of seeing human beings around 
one is increased in that proportion. One 
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is constantly impressed that Switzerland 
is full of people, and to those that dwell 
there must be added tens, yes, hundreds 
of thousands who go there for health or 
pleasure. New Hampshire is a summer 
playground for the inhabitants of the 
cities of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, and to some extent for those 
of sections of the United States not so 
nearly contiguous; but Switzerland is the 
playground of Europe, and to a consider- 
able degree is frequented by travelers 
from every part of the habitable globe. 
On its hotel visitors’ book one finds names 
from Australia, Japan, Russia, Mexico, 
Argentina, Brazil and far away points 
generally, about in the same proportion 
that their populations, of a traveling 
class, bear to those of the rest of the 
world, and nearly as many come from 
the United States, three thousand miles 
away, as from Germany, situated next 
door, that sends it most visitors, and 
actually more than come from any other 
country whatever. Maybe this is not 
strange as the United States is to-day 
the most populous of all the white nations 
of the earth and its people are more given 
to travel for pleasure and recreation than 
are those of any other nation, and, to a 
greater extent than exists in any other, 
its people, the common people, have the 
means to indulge the inclination to go 
about and see the world. 

There is no coal in Switzerland and if 
there is any peat it is not of much account. 
The universal fuel among the rural com- 
munity is wood, and although it is a wood- 
ed country the supply has to be hus- 
banded with care or it would soon be ex- 
hausted—there are so many people. The 
forests everywhere appear to be looked 
after. Every tree has about it almost a 
suggestion of belonging to somebody. 
The prevailing tree is—to my eyes—a 
spruce, corresponding closely to the black 
or red spruce of New England, although 
it seems to be universally spoken of as a 
fir. In New Hampshire there is one 
species of fir, and only one. It used to be 
considered an almost worthless tree. 
Thoreau denominated it the weed of the 
woods. It rots so quickly that it is of 
little use for fencing material. Boards 
sawn from its trunk are too soft and 
yielding to hold nails so its use for build- 
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ing purposes was discredited. For one 
purpose the farmer found it unrivalled, 
Its soft texture yielded easily to the long 
auger and the perforated trunks joined by | 
driving the sharpened end of one into the 
hollowed out butt of another made the 
aqueduct that brought the water supply 
to every farm house before the days of 
lead or still cheaper iron pipe of to-day, 
It is pretty well known that wood that is 
always wet never decays, so the fir per. 
formed this function to general satis. 
faction. In recent years it has been 
learned that its wood may be mingled 
sparingly with that of the pulp-producing 
spruce and serve to feed the maw of the 
great paper factories that are denuding 
the hillsides of New Hampshire and 
other spruce-growing regions. ‘The fir 
however has some other qualities that 
recommend it maybe more to sentiment 
than usefulness. The bark of its trunk 
is thickly studded with small blisters that 
on being pricked with a penknife and 
subjected to pressure exude a balsam 
colorless as water and as sticky as sin. 
Sometimes half a teaspoonful will be 
yielded by a single blister. It has a de 
lightful odor. Who gets some of it ona 
garment will wait long before any 
method he may adopt will remove it. 
On the hands it sticks and turns black, 
and stays and stays. Soap will have no 
effect upon it, but by anointing the stained 
part thickly with any sort of grease and 
then applying the soft soap made by the 
farmer for household purposes, the pitch 
or balsam comes off, leaving the skin 
whiter than it ever was before, and with- 
out any effect upon it that is other than 
beneficial. For a small cut or bleeding 
bruise the balsam makes a remedy more 
adhesive than court plaster anc of greater 
curative qualities than mutton tallow, 
that basis of all curative salves. When 
used for the purpose here spoken of it is 
common to rub the hand with clean soil 
or, better still, the pulp of a rotten tree 
trunk, which neutralizes the exposed 
sticking surface, and makes the appli- 
cation unobjectionable except that it 
does not look pretty. Nothing in the 
way of forestry is more attractive 
than a New Hampshire hillside covered 
with a young growth of thrifty firs, 
each tree forming a perfect cone of 
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green with its sharp top pointing heaven- 
ward. 


“T remember, I remember the fir trees 
dark and high. 
I used to think their slender tops were 
close against the sky.” 


It is with the branchlets of the fir tree 
that the fragrant pillows are filled which 
young women carry home from a sojourn 
in the White Mountains or Adirondacks. 
From the odor and the curative exuding 
juice or gum the tree is commonly called 
the Balsam Fir, and maybe oftener the 
real name is left off and Balsam stands in 
its place. Of the two species of spruce 
growing in New Hampshire, one, the 
white spruce, when having a situation in 
a clearing or the margin of a wood where 
its branches may reach out to the sun- 
shine, takes on somewhat of a resemblance 
and is often, it may perhaps be said com- 
monly, mistaken for the fir. A curious 
instance of this may be found in the name 


given to that most attractive and Swiss- 
like of New Hampshire resorts situated at 
Dixville Notch and called “The Balsams,”’ 
taking its name from a pretty bunch of 
trees left from the original forest but 
burgeoned out in the greater room now 
afforded, and supposed by the proprietor 
to be fir trees, while not more than two or 
three out of the fifty or more actually are 
so. Even the natives, mainly lumber- 
men born, fail to note the error although 
not one would fail to distinguish the dif- 
ference instantly if looking at flogs cut 
from the two sorts of trees. On one occa- 
sion I had an opportunity to exhibit 
branchlets frora these trees to two mem- 
bers of the New Hampshire Forestry Com- 
mission and both pronounced them fir. 
Then I produced actual fir branches and 
each acknowledged the error, but neither 
had ever noticed the resemblance before. 
What makes the case still more curious is 
that the mistaken spruce not only is des- 
titute of the odor of the Balsam fir, but 
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has an opposite quality that has led 
farmers and others who have occasion to 
work among young specimens of it to 
give it the unpleasant names of bastard 
spruce, stinking spruce and skunk spruce. 
It grows to be a much larger tree than the 
fir, and when standing detached in a 
large field or pasture makes the most 
graceful evergreen of which New Eng- 
land can boast. 

I must not neglect to make mention of 
one other useful purpose to which the 
balsam of the fir is applied. It is the ad- 
hesive substance used by oculists to cause 
the separate small lenses of bi-focal spec- 
tacles to adhere to the larger part that 
serves to strengthen the vision for the in- 
spection of a more distant object. 

As has been said, most of the trees in 
Switzerland are spruces. Spruce is the 
timber and spruce the fuel. In some 
wide sections, if it should be set down that 
out of every hundred trees ninety-nine 
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are spruce, one with that idea in mind 
might find it necessary to look very 
closely to find the one tree of some other 
sort to complete the even number. In 
New Hampshire the owner of the wood 
lot cuts down his spruce when he wants it 
for timber purposes, leaving a stump of 
two or, if there is snow on the ground, 
three or four feet high. From the butt 
end he takes one or two, maybe three, 
logs of such lengths as he desires and the 
tree affords, and leaves the top and all the 
branches to cumber the ground, impede 
the walker through the forest, and, if by 
good luck the debris does not contribute 
itself as a quota to a forest fire, it event 
ually crumbles to the ground and in @ 
dozen or twenty years has sunk out of 
observation. In Switzerland the timber 
spruce is most likely to be taken up by 
the roots and the roots are used for fuel. 
The cuttings are made not with axes but 
with saws, thus avoiding the waste that 
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otherwise goes to chips. Next the bark 
is removed. In New Hampshire the 
bark would have no value but in Switzer- 
land it is worth saving for fuel; then all 
the branches are gathered and piled in an 
orderly, systematic manner. By and by 
these will be carried to some near by 
home and there cut into suitable lengths, 
will form a portion of the scant winter’s 
supply of fuel. I have noticed in some 
cases that the leaves or needles that fall 
off with the drying process, are heaped up 
as though they too possessed an element 
of value. That they will sustain com- 
bustion every New Hampshire farmer 
who has had occasion to combat the pro- 
gress of a forest fire has had reason to 
realize and regret. 

So great is the need of economizing fuel 


that even small bushes with their dried. 


leaves attached are in some sections care- 
fully preserved for their fuel value. 

The spruce is the timber tree of Switzer- 
land but land is too valuable to permit it 
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to be grown on level surfaces. The 
mountain side, too steep or too rocky 
to admit cultivation or even pasturage, 
serves to give it standing room, for a tree 
can stand where cattle cannot feed and 
where man only approaches with care and 
difficulty. In getting the timber to the 
mill gravity serves the purpose which 
New Hampshire rivers are called upon to 
serve. The trees can be made to slide 
down selected inclines and so much rough 
usage do they encounter, in their descent, 
that whoever looks over the collection of 
logs seen at a saw mill will note that the 
ends are bruised and shivered to a degree 
that is sometimes quite surprising, not- 
withstanding care has been taken to 
round off the sharp edges of the sawn ends 
to avoid this very thing. 

Enough has been said of the care taken 
to preserve a supply of fuel to lead one 
to suppose that there will be little waste 
in the consumption of it. Who would 
have a fire in his fireplace in the bedroom 
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of a Swiss hotel will, if he succeeds in get- 
ting it, be charged the equivalent of 
forty cents for no more than a good arm- 
ful of spruce or pine wood, and additional 
supplies come very hard indeed. The 
fuel is split very fine and cut very short. 
On one occasion I applied to the tender 
mercies of a Swiss hotelkeeper who had 
had twelve years’ experience in the 
forests of Northern Wisconsin. To my 
partly facetious appeal whether I might 
not be allowed two more toothpicks and 
a postage stamp with which to reinforce 
my fire, he not only sent up a large basket 
promptly but out of consideration of his 
American memories and sympathies made 
no mention at all of the fuel in the bill 
which was presented next morning before 
proceeding on my journey. Americans in 
Switzerland, in fact in any part of Europe, 
find much difficulty about keeping as 
warm as they think necessary for their 
comfort. They have to make the best 


of the discomfort and do not talk much 
about it, but it is often a serious matter 
or seems so at the time. 

Swiss roofs in the towns are commonly 
covered with tiles, made of material very 


similar to that of which the New Hamp- 
shire bean pot is composed, but the sides 
of buildings are often covered with 
Shingles which further illustrate the 
economy of timber material. They seem 
to be cut out with a draw knife and are so 
laid as to present to the weather a surface 
not larger than that of an American silver 
dollar, and the thickness of the wood is 
not greater than that of the coin. That 
they serve a good purpose is shown by 
buildings shown me that had stood for 
fifteen years without renewal and for 
which it was claimed that with an occa- 
sional coating of paint even thirty years 
would not terminate their effectiveness. 
Next to the spruce in value the pine 
would seem to hold second place, with the 
tamarack, our American larch, coming 
close in order. These also grow on the 
mountain sides. Then, here and there 
one may see considerable groves of 
beech. The maple, though not abso- 
lutely absent, cuts no figure, and in most 
sections the birch is absent. Where it is 
Seen it is of that small-leaved graceful 
variety which in America is obtained 
from the nurserymen and has an individu- 
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ality quite distinct from any native 
variety, but with which we become 
familiar from its representation in draw- 
ings and etchings of European origin. 

I have said that every individual tree 
seems to have a personality as though it 
belonged to somebody. There is no 
crowding. Often there is a growth of 
gtass among them where there is ground 
enough to permit grass to grow, and in 
such case the cows and goats feed there. 
There is no underbrush. No dead limbs 
encumber the ground, for those who have 
no actual ownership in a forest may 
gather fallen limbs and loose roots for a 
private fuel supply. For that matter the 
Swiss people seem to have some sort of 
common ownership of wood and pasture 
land which, if not availed of, will still 
bring to the citizen some small benefit 
arising from the disposition made for the 
common interest of all the members of the 
community. They seem to be right on 
the edge of holding the land to belong to 
all, just as air and water do. 

The Lombardy poplar and the silver- 
leaved aspens seen by New England houses 
and village streets are also in evidence and 
both varieties, the round-leaved and the 
grand identa, called “Poples” in the 
latest New Hampshire forestry reports I 
have seen, are common enough wherever 
a variety of growth seems to gain a 
foothold. There are maybe as many 
varieties of willow as grow in New Hamp- 
shire, and that is a good many. 

The alder is also well distributed and 
grows somewhat larger and of a more up- 
right habit than in New Hampshire where 
a tree of this sort as large as a man’s wrist 
never stands up in a self-respecting 
manner. The mountain ash is common, 
and wonderfully attractive with its red 
berries, Other ash trees are seen but are 
few in number. The elm is hardly to be 
found at all. Some specimens of the Red 
Osier Dogwood were observed. Once 
and once only a hornbeam, called lever- 
wood in New Hampshire, was observed. 
From first to last I did not see half a dozen 
specimens of the wild cherry or the choke 
cherry that ornaments the banks of so 
many streams in New Hampshire with its 
flowers in spring time and profuse fruit- 
age in the later summer. 

Now and then a sumach could be seen, 
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and its intenselyJred leaves, in early 
autumn, together}with the equally bril- 
liant foliage of the Virginia Creeper, called 
woodbine in New Hampshire, have some 
tendency toward giving a Swiss landscape 
in favored localities something of the 
gorgeousness of the American autumn. 
The Virginia Creeper is perhaps the one 
vine that in Switzerland is most in 
evidence. 

In Europe the yew is a noble tree and 
lives toa great age. Specimens are point- 
ed out by old churches and castles that are 
known to have reached an age of many 
centuries. In New Hampshire we have 
the “American yew’’ with the same 
foliage and branchlets but never growing 
higher than a man’s waist, and is much 
appreciated by hunters who want an im- 
provised bed for a night, with as they call 
it ground hemlock. This shrub pro- 
duces sparingly a bright red berry, which 
has the peculiarity that it bears an open- 
ing at its base through which the stony 
seed pit in its centre is plainly exposed to 
view. It afforded some satisfaction to 
note that a great yew tree, growing in a 
park at Geneva, bore a few berries and 
each one presented the peculiarity above 
described. In a muddled condition of 
mind brought about by reading fairy 
stories, maybe, I long thought the yule 


log was a section cut from a yew tree, and 
was almost pained to ascertain that any 
sort of a log on the andirons burning at 
Christmas was a good enough yule log. 
How often we drift into notions not better 
founded. “I suppose,’’ said I once toa 
young college graduate, “the Sagas of 
Iceland about which we read were certain 
wise men of that land, were they not?” 
And in reply he told me that they were, 
an answer that pleased me much for I had 
long had the same idea and only recently 
found out that I was in error. 

Of fruit-trees in Switzerland there are 
an abundance. Of these the pear largely 
predominates, followed by the plum, the 
apple and the cultivated cherry. Olives 
don’t seem like fruit to me and the fig and 
the quince are hardly large enough to be 
considered trees. The English walnut 
and the chestnut grow in great profusion 
and many of the trees are of noble pro- 
portions. One walnut growing before my 
window, at a hotel where I was stopping, 
was fully five feet in diameter and the few 
nuts that fell in the little balcony be- 
longing to my room, when peeled of the 
outer rind and cracked by a sharp rap 
with the handle of my rather heavy 
pocket knife, had a taste so excellent as 
to invariably induce me to walk out 
under the tree and. seek two or three 
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other windfalls to prolong the pleasure. 
The hazel nut, too, which fills out to per- 
fect proportions in Switzerland and is, in 
New Hampshire, always a poor, stunted 
thing, has an exquisite flavor when eaten 
only a few days after being gathered from 
the bush, and while still bearing its green 
toque with its nettle-like outer surface. 
The young person who does not know 
of the excellence of the chestnut that has 
been off the tree just long enough to be 
wilted, and not long enough to permit it to 
become dry as flint or to develop the worm 
that is as sure to be in it as the soul is in 
aman, has a pleasant experience still be- 
fore him. 

Favorite shade trees in Switzerland are 
the sycamore, horse chestnut, linden and 
locust, of which I should think, from 
seeing them oniy in or near to towns and 
villages, no one of them is indigenous to 
the soil. They manage shade trees with 
great skill. By a system of pollarding 
the head is restricted to a system of short 
clubbed branches which permit the trees 
to stand in very close order. From these 
every spring small branches shoot out 
with great vigor, growing from two to six 
feet in length in an incredible time, and 


filling the entire space overhead, across 
a wide walk, with an impenetrable arbor 
of solid foliage, a most complete and 
grateful shade from the midday summer 
sun. 


They are very considerate of trees in 


Switzerland. In one city I had occasion 
to note a very handsome tree of the cedar 
variety, tall, large, graceful and vigorous. 
It stood at the side of the street in pre- 
cisely the place where the tracks should 
be laid for a trolley road. Did they cut 
that tree down to remove the obstruction? 
Not at all, but they made a sharp curve, 
a sort of semi-circle around it, and every 
passenger who is jounced around or 
thrown off his seat as the car whizzes by 
this point, may have occasion to know 
that the inconvenience to which he is sub- 
jected was an advisable sacrifice in the 
cause of beauty. It would have been a 
pity to sacrifice that tree, but in America 
it would have been done. 

Among the shrubs seen growing wild, 
the familiar red-berried elder is maybe 
more conspicuous than any other recog- 
nized as belonging to New Hampshire. 
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Maybe that the name by which I first 
learned to know it, “Pizen,” detracts 
somewhat from its charm. The white 
elder grows more luxuriantly than with 
us at home and its berries are not only 
available for elderberry wine, if such a 
thing is known in Switzerland, but they 
also have a distinct food value as a con- 
stituent of puddings and tarts. Rasp- 
berries and blackberries are seen but not 
in any.great profusion, and it was related 
that a prejudice or superstition prevents 
the use of the last named as a table fruit. 
The blueberry bush is not unknown, 
though by no means common. 

On mountain summits the Scotch 
heather grows and blossoms in its season. 
Rose bushes, growing wild, are frequently 
seen and once I noticed one high-bush 
cranberry, which has such pretty flower 
cymes in the spring, and from which gar- 
deners have developed that rival of the 
iilac bush that we speak of as the snowball. 

Most attractive of all the small shrubs, 
familiar to the eye of an American, is the 
barberry bush. Its graceful, curving 
habit of growth makes it attractive and 
its red fruit, which is conspicuous from 
summer till frost time, is as attractive as 
the flowers of the favorite Japanese 
quince now so much cultivated in parks 
and gardens. 

Among familiar plants without woody 
stems I noted, dandelion, the common and 
the tall stalked sorts; fireweed (Epilo- 
bium), very common; red clover, rather 
rare; white clover, still rarer; white daisy, 
the whiteweed which the New Hamp- 
shire farmer so much despises and which 
fifty years ago he had never seen; the 
nettle; Indian poke or white hellebore; 
hawkweeds; yellow dock, very common; 
joepye-weed ; buttercups but not in the pro- 
fusion seen with us; ferns, but with nothing 
like the New Hampshire profusion; the 
great coarse parsnip-like plant we call 
angelica; the wild carrot; shepherd’s- 
purse; chickweed; burdock; hemp nettle; 
pig weed; chicory; bull thistle and 
meadow thistle, but not the sort we call 
Canada thistle, which name is said to be a 
popular corruption of the Bible “cursed 
thistle’; strawberries; herds grass; marsh 
marigold; toadflax; yarrow, both white 
and pink; catnip; sweet clover: live- 
forever (Sedum). 
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The little mountain. cranberries that 
flourish on bare New Hampshire moun- 
tain tops abound and make the same 
delicious sauce that goes as well with a 
Swiss partridge as it does with the much 
superior ruffled grouse which we call a 
partridge butis not. I must not forget to 
add the forget-me-not, the clematis and 
the sweet little twinflower, maybe better 
known as the Linnza Borealis. 

Of the club mosses (Lycopodium) I 
only saw that one of the vine-like habit, 
most often used for Christmas decorations 
at church festivals in New Hampshire, 
and whose cat-tail-like tops produce the 
powdery spears that old-fashioned doctors 
used to dust their pills with and are used 
at the theatre to produce artificial light- 
ning. 

Then there is the little friar’s head 
moss, sometimes called bird wheat, and 
the mare’s tail—which is a variation of 
the once valued scouring rush. The gar- 
get grows wild, of which the New Hamp- 
shire farmer administers a piece of the 
dried root to his cow when hard bunches 
develop in her udder and of the berries of 
which his boy makes his first and very 
satisfactory supply of red ink. 

The larkspur of our gardens grows in 
wild profusion by the roadside, poppies 
color the wheatfields and blue bachelors 
buttons grow and blossom on the potato 
hills. In the gardens one sees the 
familiar sunflower, hollyhock, phlox, 
dahlias and petunias. 

There are several varieties of pretty 
little bluebells. No other flower is so 
common. It seems to be classed as a 
gentian. I saw a very few yellow flowers 
that seemed to suggest the New England 
aster but looked in vain for the blue 
variety which is the pride of our autumn 
woods. I finally did see some samples of 
this in a florist’s window but learned that 
it was considered a garden flower. 

Of the edelweiss, the national flower of 
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Switzerland, which is not pretty, only 
curious, I saw but a single specimen grow- 
ing and that was in a flower pot in a 
florist’s window. 

The wild flowers of Switzerland are al- 
most countless and many of them of great 
beauty. Although there are roses in 
Switzerland, the Alpine rose, of which one 
hears so much, is not a rose at all but a 
kind of rhododendron, corresponding to 
some extent to the Canada rhodora which 
now and then purples a whole valley or 
swampy region in New Hampshire, and 
to which Emerson dedicated a prctty 
little poem, and which many a New 
Hampshire farmer confuses with the 
lamb kill or mountain laurel that grows 
side by side with it and between which, 
when not in bloom, few are able to dis- 
tinguish although the difference is plain 
enough when attention has once been 
directed to it. 

Wormwood is a common shrub—fromit 
the deadly absinthe is distilled—there are 
plenty of dandelions, both the common 
sort and the tall-growing variety; the 
hawkweed is seen to some extent and no 
flower is more common, more widely dis- 
tributed or much more attractive than 
the Epilobium, which we call fire- 
weed, 

Golden-rod is said not to exist but I 
saw no less than four varieties which my 
inexact and not thoroughly educated eye 
would accord the name of golden-rod if 
seen by a New Hampshire roadside. 
There is also a pretty close substitute for 
the mullein, although its leaves are not 
so velvety as with us. I did not notice a 
single specimen of sorrel, either of the 
field or wood variety, and the hard-hack 
or wild spirea which so prettily adorns 
New Hampshire pasture land—very much 
to its disadvantage—is not seen at all. 
The buttercup is there but never in the 
wild profusion that sometimes makes a 
whole field as yellow as sunshine. 


( Zo_be continued. ) 





ON THE ROAD TO JIMTOWN 


By CHARLES A. CAMPBELL 


there is this all-important prob- 

lem, occupying eight, ten or pos- 
sibly twelve hours each day, the problem 
of work. While this man sets off for the 
office at eight, another must reach the 
shop at seven; and one I know swings a 
pick and shovel with the gang where soon 
a great store will displace a medley of 
derricks and engines. 

Labor feeds our cities; it has raised 
them, every wall. And through the 
changing seasons, the farmer goes the 
round of toil. Like the Author of all 
things, work is omnipresent and yet it 
seems there is a great deal of profanity 
and discord; go where we will, we must 
work to live, unless there be, O bliss! 
lands to the south where provident nature 
smiles upon a savage attire and supplies 
a sustenance of fruits. 

I remember of lying in wait one night, 
not far from Minneapolis, for a freight 
that would carry me to the great wheat- 
fields of the Northwest. The headlight 
came crawling and glimmering along the 
track and, nearing, blinded me with a 
glare of light. There was a monitory 
snorting of the great hog engine, a rat- 
tling of couplings and a sinister grinding 
of wheels, sinister to me because I was a 
novice about to steal my way; but as the 
train slowed up, I climbed aboard by 
way of a side-door of a box-car. Having 
crept back out of sight and settled into 
a comfortable lounging position with my 
shoulders against a side of the car, I 
made out, sitting opposite, a fellow pass- 
enger in canvas coat and corduroy 
trousers. The engine started; the coup- 
lings clinked down the length of the long 
chain of “empties”; the wheels began to 
drone and grind upon the rails; broad, 
level, treeless, the wheat country slipped 
past, pierced by the railroad as undeviat- 
ing as a ship’s course at sea. 


\OR the rank and file of humanity, 


When you are north of the forty-fifth 
parallel, though the month of August, 
the floor of a freight car is likely to be 
chilly. My companion drew off his coat, 
then spread it over his face and chest, 
blanket fashion, that he might breathe 
under it and turn to account the warmth 
of his own breath. I, a New Englander, 
accustomed to a farmhouse chamber 
from which I could look out upon an 
alder—fringed stream, orchards and 
slopes of forest, sat shivering with cold 
and in some awe of the plains. I won- 
dered, too, just what sort my companion 
might prove to be; he had said his name 
was Henry M ; that he was from 
Milwaukee and had been harvesting many 
times. Finally, he got up, stretched him- 
self, then sat down with his feet dangling 
from the car door and remarked :-— 

“We're pulling into the Red River 
Valley.” 

Leaning from the door, I scanned the 
locality expecting to see, as he had sug- 
gested, a descent in the track ahead. 
But no; there were still the level sweeps 
of prairie and the shocks of wheat, in- 
numerable as the stars in the blue above. 

I questioned Henry and he answered 
that, on second thought, the Red River 
must be all of a hundred miles northwest; 
that we were not in the Red River Va ley 
though this part looked pretty much like 
it 


“You’ve been into Dakota before. 
Where’s the best threshing and where 
are you bound for?” I asked. 

“Last year I was to Devil’s Lake and 
Larimore. This year I’m going up 
around Jimtown.” 

“ Jamestown, North Dakota?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

Theh, noticing how I shivered ;— 

“T seen a’ready you aint used to hobo- 
ing it. Do like you seen me do and you'll 
forget the cold.” 
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So I slipped off my coat and spread it 
over my head and shoulders. I could not 
sleep; the cars kept up an incessant bump- 
ing, the wheels kept grinding, grinding, 
and just as I would reach the point of 
. dozing off a breakman would come shout- 
ing and stamping on the boards over our 
heads. 

At an end of a division we stopped. 
There was a shifting of cars and we 
skulked along the sidings. He said that 
about every hundred and twenty miles 
there were ends of divisions, that if we 
kept watch we could get out on another 
train soon to be made up here. As we 
crouched in the shadow of a car, I said 
tohim:— , 

“Henry, let’s me and you be partners 
into ‘ Jimtown.’” 

We caught the freight that was to go 
on and then, with my face under my coat, 
per instructions, with my legs stiff from 
the cold, I fell fast asleep. When I awoke 
the sun was high, the air warm and 
pleasant. Henry was shaking me. His 
tanned, bristly face was over me. “Get 
up, me boy, we gotter change cars.” 

The cars were rolling gently; the aspect 
of the country was greatly changed. 
There was no wheat in sight, not one 
shock, nor was the land level. We were 
about to cross a stream not more than 
two rods wide. 

“T’other side of this crick is South 
Dakota. The minute we cross, jump. 
And mind you run with the train. Don’t 
fall under whatever you do.” 

I jumped and kept my feet. Henry 
was off too, and when the train had 
dwindled to the size of a fly in perspective 
across the slopes, we went back to the 
“crick’’ and washed. . Mysterical Dakota- 
land! Land of the buffalo, the Indian 
and the settler—how illusions dwindle 
when we tumble into some spot outraged 
by romantic scribblers! 

“This here’s the Minnesota River near 
its head,” said Henry. “The water goes 
on to the Gulf of Mexico. A right smart 
day’s walk north and you strike the Red 
River of the North that flows into Hud- 
son’s Bay.” 

“ How far to Jimtown?”’ I asked. 

“It’s on the N. P. west from Fargo. 
With luck we'll get there day after to- 
morrow.” 
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A short way back up the track we came 
to alittle town. H. bought some bologna 
and bread and I a can of pears; then, as 
we ate, H. gave me his plan for transpor- 
tation to “Jimtown.” He said that on 
the branch railroad, running from where 
we were to Fargo, the trains would likely 
be made up of mixed freight and pass- 
enger cars, and probably we should have 
to take the rods. 

It does not concern this matter how 
we rode the rods into Fargo. H. was an 
expert at this and gave me full instruc- 
tions. I was a willing pupil, reckless, 
agile. That evening, as the rosy twilight 
was settling over the plains, we struck 
the sidings and the lights of Fargo on the 
Red River of the North. 

Directing our way, next morning, to 
the yards of the N. P., lying westward of 
the town, we found a long yard and one 
through which long trains passed. Surely, 
we should have no difficulty in getting 
out. Imagine my surprise when twenty 
or thirty men came from nowhere in par- 
ticular, like Henry and myself intent 
upon “making” the first train west. 
Here came the engine puffing along with 
seventy or eighty cars behind; here ran 
the nimble brakemen, determined that 
none of us should ride. Brakemen, with 
clubs and bricks in their hands, a warn- 
ing to keep off the rods, were at the west- 
ern end of the yard. Yet a few of my 
fellow itinerants climbed upon the coup- 
lings; becoming targets, they got off, the 
train rolled by and the chance was gone. 
We were all out-witted; the trainmen 
caught the caboose and waved a jaunty 
farewell. 

After waiting until almost midday and 
finding that there was little chance of 
getting out as we had planned, Henry 
and I started to walk to the next station. 
Through an indifferent wheat country 
we plodded all the afternoon and in thie 
evening came into a rich belt of grain. 
Some hours before, we had made out a 
grain elevator ahead, denoting a station 
and town; weary wanderers we were 
when we reached it. As we had not eaten 
since morning, H. agreed with me that 
we should have a “square’’ and, though 
I favored a bed that night, he said a 
freight car was good enough for him. 

Shocks of wheat, half a dozen of them, 
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we brought in, to sleep under as well as 
upon. After cutting the bands and bury- 
ing ourselves in loose straw, we were a 
comfortable pair; it might rain, blow 
high, blow low. But when I crawled out, 
soon after daylight, I was thinking of 
those three meals a day at regular in- 
tervals, that would go with a job. A 
million shocks of wheat lay in the gleam- 
ing sun and I suggested to Henry that, 
with so much grain in sight, it seemed 
useless to journey farther. 

“This place looks right, yet by going 
further west the job lasts longer, not being 
so many machines,’ H. answered. 

A man got down from a car coupled to 
the one in which we had slept. He was 
fifty years of age, perhaps, illiterate, you 
could know at a glance; and his head and 
jaw hung forward in a listless way as if 
the man were tired and out of humor 
with the broad wheat stubble and the 
men he found thereon. That elasticity 
of step that H. and I possessed, the years 
had taken from him. I felt him to be the 
humblest of privates in the army that 
seeks but very little, food and shelter for 
the day or for the next week. 

“Good morning, neighbor,” 
Henry’s greeting. 

The man responded and 
where we were from. 

“Milwaukee,” Henry answered. “At 
least, I was there last spring. But that’s 
where I hang up when I’m at home. 
And where are you from?” 

“St. Louis.” 

“That’s a good, long way off. Couldn’t 
you get work nearer home? Have any 
trouble getting up?” 

“IT been working here and there along. 
I walked all the way up.” 

“What!” gasped Henry. “You don’t 
tell me you walked from St. Louis! 
What’s the matter with beating the 
freight?” 

“Not for me. No, no. About seven 
year ago, I near broke my fool neck. 
A brakeman threw me off; climbed down 
from top of car and threw me right off.”’ 

“Since then you’ve been afraid of the 
cars, eh?”’ 

“Yes. But I been up in this country 
three times. I nevercome again. It may 
do for jounger men, but not me.” 

“Don’t blame you much if you walk. 
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Well, good-bye,” Henry said, as we 
started away to get breakfast. To me 
he ejaculated, “ Walked all the way from 
St. Louis! The poor devil! Huh, 
‘jounger’ men! The poor old Swede!”’ 

After trying bologna and bread again, 
Henry and I decided to hire out immedi- 
ately, if possible. Our funds were low 
and we had a common purpose, to make 
a “stake.” Leaving the railroad, we 
struck off along the roads, always laid 
out straight, crossing at right angles and 
dividing the sections, or square miles of 
grain. We could see the dust-smoke of 
several threshing machines in the dis- 
tance. Finally, we drew up to one. The 
machine was pounding away, sending 
dust into the air, wheat into the grain 
carts and straw into a great heap. 

H. accosted the first man we met, a 
driver of a bundle-wagon, and asked for 
the boss. The answer was that the boss 
was away but that we could find his son 
somewhere about the engine or separator. 
The man to ask for was Carl Peck. 

Carl we found to be a smooth-faced 
chap in his teens. When we came up, he 
was sitting on the engine box, apparently 
well pleased with the way things were 
running in his father’s absence. H. asked 
for work. 

“We need more men; in fact, father 
said so yesterday,” said young Peck. 
“IT can’t hire you without consulting 
him, but if you will wait, I think you will 
get what you’re looking for. Father is 
due back now any minute.” 

“Sure, we need men. I’m working 
till my back’s broke,” interrupted a man 
we heard called by the name of Ross. 
He was a husky fellow and full of bluff 
and small talk. 

Agreeing to wait for Peck, we went out 
among the shocks and sat down with our 
backs against one of them. Work was 
the subject now, work, work, work. H. 
said it was a queer condition of things 
that some men could live without work, 
jockeying with the essentials of life. They 
might wear fine clothes and live on the 
fat of the land; but as for him, since he 
was big enough to swing an axe or pitch 
grain, it had been his. life to strike into 
the woods of northern Wisconsin when 
winter came, raft logs down the Missis- 
sippi in spring, then take to the back 
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prairies and work north with the harvest. 
Thanksgiving usually found him in the 
vicinity where we now were and then the 
seasons had made the circuit and it was 
again time to think about the woods. 
Life had been all hard work; but after all 
he was happy for the most part. There 
was a little farm down Milwaukee way 
that he and his brother were buying, 
and one of these days he could give up 
the woods, the river and the wheat fields. 

“Scripture says man must earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow,” I quoted, 
liking his talk and thinking to draw him 
on. I was beginning to be fond of Henry. 
If there is any type I take to, it is the 
man like Henry, rough, simple and sin- 
cere clean through. His solicitations in 
my behalf, when I got on and off trains 
on the way up, I knew had been sincere. 

So there we were on the western edge 
of the most valuable wheat belt in all the 
world. H. insisted that if we could not 
both get work with this machine neither 
of us should remain because we could 
soon find a place for the two of us together. 

He pointed out that this section we 
were on had once been a “tree claim” 
and showed me a few hundred saplings 
in a corner. When I inquired what he 
meant by “tree claim,” he explained 
that some years before a man could take 
up land by setting out a certain number 
of trees. Most of them who set out trees 
placed them thickly in one corner of the 
land, covering the law and getting the 
land, but the. trees were broken off, 
usually, by the wind and snow and that 
was the end of them. 

“Down where I come from,” I began, 
and started talking about apple and pear 
orchards. 

“That’s what I miss more than all up 
in this country, the trees and fruit and 
the water. You can travel all over up 
here and never find an apple orchard 
and the water has the alkali taste that 
keeps you from drinking it only to live.” 

But here was the wheat that feeds the 
East. Over yonder the engine was 
monotonously puffing. The ponderous 
box-shaped thing, the separator, was 
eating up the bundles of grain, separating 
the straw and chaff from the wheat, 
dumping the wheat in carts and the straw 
and chaff on a big pile behind. The 


machine was set near small buildings 
and the straw, in this case, was to be 
saved for cattle during the long winter 
sure to follow. In Dakota, they usually 
blow the straw out from the machine 
upon a big pile and afterward burn it; 
but this was the “setting’’ at the barn- 
yard and a man was having a strenuous 
time to keep the straw clear from the 
separator as it came pouring in bulky 
masses. This man was the voluble Ross. 

“You'll have to get some one to help 
me,’’ we heard him bawl out to Carl 
Peck. “This job ought to have three 
men on it. My back’s broke now. Why 
don’t you set them two galoots to works?” 

“Them two galoots” referred to us. 
Henry growled. 

On account of some slight repair 
needed, the machine was stopped and 
Henry and I closed in to make acquaint- 
ance with the hands. A dozen of us were 
standing by, while Carl overhauled the 
sieves, when another stranger, coming 
from the road, turned into the stubble 
by the machine. I saw it was the old 
Swede, the man afraid of the cars. 
Thinking Ross to be the boss, he took off 
his hat as he approached and asked if 
there were any “yob”’ here for himself. 

“T’ll give you a ‘ yob,’ soon as ever the 
machine gets going again. I'll try you 
out for a while and see if you make good. 
Say, Carl,” Ross called to young Peck, 
“here’s a man wants a‘yob’. I’m going 
to put him in the straw and try him out.” 
Carl made no response; having finished 
his work on the sieves, he signaled the 
engineer to go ahead. 

Four men began to pitch bundles into 
the cylinders. The pulleys buzzed; the 
inwards of the giant separator pounded 
and fanned; straw belched out behind; 
the din was on again and the dust began 
to rise. 

“Here, you; take this fork and get 
into the straw. Lively now,” shouted 
Ross to the newcomer. 

“T can do that work. How much the 
pay?” 

“The going wages. Two and a half a 
day and chuck if you make good.” 

Now and again Ross shouted to the 
Swede to “ work faster,” “ keep the blower 
clear,’’ and the like; then he would seat 
himself upon one of the grain tanks and 
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watch the working of the automatic 
weigher. 

“Every time that thing dumps the 
boss makes four cents. That reminds 
me of a story,” we heard him saying; 
but Henry and I, going to windward to 
get clear of the dust, did not hear the 
story. 

An hour passed. Once Carl stole 
around to the rear and motioned for the 
Swede to come down yet the man still 
misunderstood. 

In the meantime Henry and I had 
scraped acquaintance with .the engineer. 
The machine had started that week he 
told us, having come from a town about 
eight miles north. There were several 
threshing contracts, all big ones, around 
where we were now; after these were 
done, the machine would move twenty 
miles west to thresh there probably till 
snow time. Yes, it was an excellent 
machine; good owner and good crew. 
There was a tent to sleep in and when it 
was filled half way up with straw it was 
snug and cosy there. Over yonder was 
the cook-car where Peck’s wife and 
daughter prepared the meals; the “ chuck”’ 
was good and altogether, there was har- 
mony between the crew and the Pecks. 
Peck got eight cents per bushel for 
threshing wheat and five cents for oats. 
The engineer thought we had a chance of 
being hired. 

“Keep going there! Hi there, do you 
want to stop the machine?” Ross yelled 
to the Swede in the straw. It is an un- 
written law in the wheatfields that a 
machine must never stop during the day, 
except for meals, breakdowns or changes 
of “settings.” Now the straw was clog- 
ging behind and beginning to tumble 
upon the rear of the separator. While 
we were thinking that the machine would 
be blocked any moment, and wondering 
if Ross would take a hand now, a man 
in a light conveyance, drawn by a pair 
of bronchos, attracted our attention. 
The rest all knew and Henry and I soon 
knew that the owner was coming. To 
Ross, it was an awkward moment. He 
ran quickly to the other side of the straw 
heap and attempted to climb up; but 
owing to the loose straw, unpacked at the 
edges, his efforts at first were unsuccess- 
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ful. Finally, however, he managed to 
mount the pile and then we heard him 
yelling :-— ' 

“Get away, Ollie. You’re no good. 
Be off down the road; you're fired. Fired! 
Do you understand?” 

Just then the machine stopped, fairly 
blocked with straw. Ross grabbed the 
“new man” and threw him over the edge 
of the straw pile. Henry began to spit 
fire. 

“Look here! I seen you hire this man. 
He’s worked two hours, now give him 
his pay,” he objected. 

“T agreed to hire him if he made good. 
He couldn’t do the work. What in 
thunder is to you?” Ross retorted. 

“You treat him white or I'll take it 
out of you. You hired him, legally hired 
him, now pay him.” 

“Legally hired him,’’ Ross sneered, 
“we're a long way from the courts; what 
will you do about it?” 

Ross glared at Henry and Henry glared 
back at Ross. The machine, as I have 
said, had stopped. The crew winked at 
one another and rested on their pitch- 
forks. Then the owner drove up beside us. 

“What’s the row here?” he cried, not 
in the best of humor at seeing the idle- 
ness of his five thousand-dollar outfit. 
He was a big-framed man with eyes that 
snapped beneath heavy eyebrows. 

“Ross was loafing again,” spoke up 
Carl Peck. “There’s three men here 
looking for work. Ross put up a bluff 
to hire one.” 

There was a consultation, over by the 
engine, between Peck senior, Carl and 
the engineer. As a result, Henry and I 
were sent into the straw heap together 
and the old Swede was transferred to the 
field to pitch on bundle-wagons. 

“Toot, toot,’”’ screamed the whistle, 
the machinery began to sing, the dust 
began to rise and the din was on again. 

It was not long before Ross passed us 
with his “ time”’ in his pocket. 

“Wonder where he’ll strike for now,” 
mused Henry. “Maybe up Jimtown way. 
But it certainly did rilé me, boy, to see 
that Swede abused. Poor devil! Walked 
all the way from St. Louis!” 

“ Stupid as he is, you did right to holler 
for fair play,” I answered. 
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MIDSUMMER WILD 


FLOWERS 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


of flowers, it is not until mid-sum- 

merthat our wild flowers are bloom- 
ing in the greatest profusion. Then one 
may drive or walk along the country 
roads and be hedged on both sides by 
them; he may go into the fields and wade 
knee deep in them; or, if he does not 
mind wet feet and a tiresome tramp, he 


| LTHOUGH Mayis called the month 


may explore the swamps and marshes" 


and his search will be rewarded by the 
finding of some of our more rare and 
beautiful blooms that seldom fall to the 
lot of the casual flower hunter. 

Indeed one cannot well go amiss in 
looking for wild flowers at this time of 
the year, for the fields and meadows, the 
thickets and roadsides are masses of 
multicolored blooms, and even the deeper 
woods are decked out for this the gala 
season in the floral world. 

To those who are lovers of the flowers, 

this is the season above all others that 
offers unlimited possibilities in the way 
-of house decoration, for the whole out- 
doors world is one huge floral garden with 
no one from whom to ask permission to 
help ourselves and an unending supply 
from which to gather. Nature is gen- 
erous to lavishness with her possessions 
and never asks for remuneration. 

To be sure the majority of the daintier 
blossoms of the early spring are now gone, 
but the common or Ox-eyed Daisy 
(Chrysanthemum leucanthemum), which 
whitened our fields in June to the almost 
exclusion of every other flower, still 
lingers with us in considerable numbers. 
This plant, a naturalized immigrant from 
Europe, has, by its hardy persistence, 
gradually taken possession of almost the 
entire country. It has, I am sorry to say, 
become a great nuisance to the farmer 
who does his best to exterminate it wher- 
ever he finds it, but it is still a joy to the 
flower lover and what could take its place 
with our school children for their daisy 


chains? With it can be found in abun- 
dance the Fetid Camomile, or Dog Fen- 
nel (Anthemis cotula), a plant so like the 
daisy both in general form and in the 
shape and color of the blossom as to be 
generally mistaken for it by those who 
are not sufficiently well versed in botan- 
ical lore to be able to detect the dis- 
tinguishing features. Its bloom is some- 
what smaller, however, as well as is the 
entire plant, and its leaves are much 
finer. It may be easily recognized also 
by its fetid odor totally unlike the aro- 
matic fragrance of the daisy and which 
gives to this plant its name. 

The name Ox-eyed Daisy is often mis- 
applied to the Black-eyed Susan (Rud- 
beckia hirta), that gorgeous orange daisy 
with the velvety black centre which is © 
so common throughout our fields at this 
time and earlier in the season. This 
plant has, in late years, been transported 
across the ocean, and has become a great 
favorite in many a European garden. 

Along the roadside and in waste sandy 
places are tangled masses of the wild 
Chicory, or blue sailors, as it is more com- 
monly called (Cichorium intybus), that 
blue-eyed waif from the far East that still 
retains a semblance of its Egyptian name 
—Chicourzer. Its rigid stems rise stiffly 
from the cluster of leaves at their base, 
bare, but for a few bracts and the axil- 
lary flower buds. These buds open daily 
into loose, blue florets, which in a few 
hours, or if gathered, fade to a dingy 
white. This is the English “Succory”’ 
and I never see the exquisite blue of its 
blossoms without being reminded of the 
old German legend of the young girl who; 
after waiting and watching for the return 
of her lover for many long, weary weeks, 
finally sank by the wayside and died of a 
broken heart, thinking that he had for- 
saken her. On that spot an unknown 
plant with starry blue blossoms, the 
exact color of the dead girl’s eyes, soon 
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sprang up, which the peasants named 
“ Wegewarte’’—the waiter by the way— 
and to this day that is the name by which 
the Chicory is commonly known in Ger- 
many. 

At the same time that the Chicory is in 
bloom, through the fields, along the road- 
sides, and in fact everywhere in dry soil, 
are the myriad blossoms of the Wild 
Carrot, or Queen Anne’s Lace (Daucus 
carota). This, to the agriculturist, has 
come to be an extremely troublesome 
plant, owing to its prolific and persistent 
growth, but there is no flower. that is 


more delicate or perfect in its beauty. 
Well may it be called a Queen’s lace. 
Could some lace-maker but copy it truth- 
fully.a Queen might wear it proudly, for 
there is no lace made by human agency 
that can hope to compete with it in the 
delicacy and intricacy of its pattern. As 
the flowers fade the outer pedicels, tipped 
with the growing bristly seeds, turn up- 
ward and inward, thus forming a cup- 
shaped head that, in form, is not unlike 
a miniature bird’s nest. ‘This, as well as 
“bee’s nest,” isa name given to the plant 
in England. 
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Rising high above nearly all the other 
plants, like sentinels on duty, stand the 
tall, stiff stalks of the common Mullein 
(Verbascum thapsis) crowned with their 
long, irregularly flowered spikes of yellow 


blossoms. ‘This is a plant of many aliases. 
The Romans dipped its stems in tallow 
and used them as funeral torches, and 
from this fact, as well as on account of its 
length, it has been called “ Long-torch,”’ 
“Hag’s-taper” and various other similar 
names. “Adam’s Flannel” is a name 
Suggested by its soft, flannelly leaves, 
while the English have cultivated it 


extensively in their gardens and green- 
houses calling it the‘ American Velvet 
Plant.” 

Growing close to the roadside, brushed 
by every passing wheel and so covered 
with dust as to be almost unrecognizable, 
is a bunch of Yarrow (Achillea mille- 
folium). Not only here, however, is it 
to be found, but everywhere in dry soil 
it is one of the commonest of common 
“weeds.” In past days it was supposed 
to be a universal specific for every disease 
to which flesh was heir, and as such it was 
sought after and highly valued. Chiron, 
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the Centaur, at least so the story goes, 
recognizing its virtues, taught them to 
his favorite pupil, Achilles, that he might 
make an ointment from it with which to 
heal his wounded during the siege of Troy. 
The name Achilles was given it on this 
account. 

In similar localities grows another 
plant, not unlike this one in form al- 
though belonging to another genus. 
Tansy, or Bitter Buttons (Tenacetum 
vulgare), was well known to the early 
colonists who brought it from England 
to plant in their gardens regarding it as 
invaluable on account of its medicinal 
qualities. It long ago escaped from cul- 
tivation and now its yellow, button-like 
blossoms are familiar objects along the 
roadsides in midsummer and early au- 
tumn. Its dried leaves are still used 
from which to brew a tea beneficial in 
some cases of sickness. 

In the swamps the Giant Sunflower 
(Helianthus giganteus) raises its lofty 
stem topped with a cluster of bright 
orange-rayed flowers; while at the same 
time, in slightly drier places, its near 
relative the Jerusalem Artichoke (Heli- 
anthus tuberosus), the largest of the 
genus which is native in the eastern 
states, is in bloom, the stalks often at- 
taining a height of ten or twelve feet, and 
its brilliantly rayed flowers frequently 
having an expanse of four to four and a 
half inches. Before the great value of 
the potato was fully recognized, this plant 
was extensively cultivated for its edible 
tubers. The Italians called it Girasole 
articoco (Sunflower Artichoke) which 
name has been corrupted into Jerusalem 
Artichoke. 

The Sunflower of cultivation, the com- 
mon Sunflower (Helianthus annuus) is a 
native of the western prairies. It grows 
much larger in cultivation than in the 
wild state, and is a plant of considerable 
usefulness, its flowers yielding honey and 
a yellow dye; its leaves fodder; its seeds 
an oil; and its stalks a textile fibre. 

Thomas Moore’s lines :— 


“As the sunflower turns on her god when 
he sets 
The same look which she turn’d when 
he rose,” 


iS much better poetry than botany, for 


the fact is that the sunflower does not 
travel daily on its stalk from east to west, 
and the name “sunflower” (Helios—the 
sun, anthos—a flower) was given to the 
genus not for this supposed reason but on 
account of the brilliance of the circle of 
golden rays with which each true flower 
is surrounded. 

Overrunning and binding together 
many a low bush in swampy and moist 
places is the long, trailing vine of the 
ground-nut(Apios apios) with its heavy 
clusters of purplish and reddish flowers. 
Its name is derived from the bunches of 
irregular, brown tubers that grow, from 
six to ten inches below the surface of the 
ground, at the end of the long and ex- 
tremely slender root stalk. The Indians 
and early settlers found these starchy 
tubers a not unimportant article of food, 
especially in times of scarcity, and from 
its economic value and the frequent men- 
tion made of it by the early travellers in 
their writings it has acquired a certain 
amount of historic interest. 

Everywhere the thistles are blooming, 
their large, purple heads a delight to the 
bees, who find in them an unlimited 
source of nectar and pollen. There are 
two species equally common in our fields: 
the common, Bull, or Spear Thistle (Car- 
duus lanceolatus) and the Pasture or 
Fragrant Thistle (Carduus oderatus). 
Besides these that little pest the Canada 
Thistle (Carduus arvensus), naturalized 
from Europe to overrun our land with a 
spiney, tangled mat, and prove a curse to 
the farmer, is altogether too common. 

The Mints are now all in bloom, and 
one may find the Catnip (Nepeta cataria) 
with its long spikes of highly scented 
blossoms; the Spearmint (Mentha spicata) 
low and slender, but very fragrant; the 
Peppermint (Mentha piperita) with its 
distinctive odor, well known to every 
country boy; the Round-leaved Mint 
(Mentha rotundifolia); the Pennyroyal 
(Hedeoma pulegioides) , that most strongly 
scented of all the mints despite its diminu- 
tive size, and which is so closely related 
to the Mentha pulegiam, or true Penny- 
royal of commerce; Motherwort (Leonurus 
cardiaca) naturalized from Europe, 
whence it was imported by a more credu- 
lous generation for its alleged curative 
qualities; the inobtrusive, but none the 
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less pretty, Self-Heal (Prunella vulgaris) ; 
and the shy and retiring little Blue-curl 
(Trichostoma dichotomum). These, to- 
gether with the Narrow-leaved Mountain 
Mint (Koellia flexuosa) which one can 
hardly credit as belonging to the Mint 
family, are but a few of the mints that 
one may find in a day’s walk, for the 
Labiatae is a very large family and many 
of its members are natives of the United 
States. 

Late in the fall, if one takes a walk 
through the fields or woods, he is lucky 
indeed if he does not come home more or 
less covered with little triangular seeds, 
which stick to his clothing with such per- 
sistence that it needs considerable urging 
to dislodge them. These are the seeds 
of the Tick-trefoils, or “ Beggar’s-lice,” 
by which name they are more familiarly 
known, and this is the method employed 
by these plants in the distribution of their 
seeds. There are a number of species 
common throughout the eastern States 
all in bloom during July and August, but 
the one most likely to attract attention 
is the Canadian or Showy Tick-trefoil 


(Meibomia Canadensis), a tall, bushy 
plant with long, dense, terminal racemes 
of pink flowers, each one in shape a min 
iature pea blossom, as is only natural, as 
this plant is a member of the pea family. 

In the low, damp, marshy places grow 
the Joe Pye Weed (Eupatorium pur- 
pureum), that old-fashioned plant that 
took its name from Joe Pye, an Indian 
Medicine Man of New England, who 
gained much fame and some fortune by 
his supposed ability to cure typhus and 
other dread diseases by the use of a 
decoction made from its leaves and roots. 
At the same time, and in much the same 
places, although more frequently upon 
somewhat higher ground, we may find 
a close relative of this plant, the common 
Thoroughwort or Boneset (Eupatorium 
perfoliatum). This plant was also held 
in much reverence by the old house-wives 
who brewed from it a tea which was 
believed to be a sovereign remedy for 
nearly every human ailment. Its medi¢ 
inal qualities are still recognized but its 
field of usefulness has been narrowed to 
a considerable extent. 








MIDSUMMER WILD FLOWERS 


In the deeper marshes, growing among 
the sedges and rushes, is one of the most 
gorgeous of all our wild flowers, the 
Swamp or Rose Mallow (Hibiscus mos- 
cheutos). In order to gather these 
flowers one must be willing to risk wet 
feet and even worse, for the places in 
which they choose to grow offer treacher- 
ous foothold and one is all too likely to 
sink to his knees or even higher in the 
water and soft, oozy mud before he has 
accomplished his purpose. The reward 
is well worth the attempt, however, for 
there is no other wild flower that ap- 
proaches them in size and coloring. 
Strange as it may seem, these plants may 
be transplanted from their native wet 
soil to the dry ground of our gardens, 
and will flourish there needing but little 
attention, their large pink flowers com- 
paring most favorably with, and even 
putting to shame, many of the cultivated 
blooms. 

Nearly the last to bloom, but by no 
means the least of our flowers in point of 
either beauty or quantity, come the 
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Goldenrods and Asters. Nature, seem- 
ingly intent on closing her annual floral 
show with such a burst of splendor as to 
eclipse all that has gone before, now 
literally covers our fields with a mantle 
of purple and gold, a royal robe indeed. 
For indoor decorative purposes there are 
no flowers better suited than these, for 
their colors combine perfectly and they 
keep well after being picked. The Gol- 
denrods, are of all our native plants, 
most distinctively American, for of the 
eighty-five known species nearly all are 
exclusively natives of this country. Two 
or three species are found in Europe, 
and a few in Mexico and Central and 
South America. The genus can, with 
entire propriety, be called North Amer- 
can. 

Of all of them the first to appear in the 
eastern States is the Early or Sharp- 
toothed Goldenrod (Solidago juncea), 
and this species is also often the last to 
linger with us in the fall. It is one of 
the most graceful species of them all, 
tall and straight with its spreading, re- 
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curved branches literally loaded down 
with their weight of golden blossoms. It 
is easily dried and can be kept all winter 
retaining much of its original beauty. 

We have in the eastern States about 
thirty species, but the majority of them 
are difficult for any one but an experi- 
enced botanist to distinguish. They are 
all more or less beautiful, however, and 
that is what counts most with the casual 
flower hunter. I shall speak here of but 
one other species, the Showy or Noble 
Goldenrod (Solidago speciosa). This 
may be readily distinguished from the 
rest for it is the tallest of them all, its 
stem frequently reaching a height of six 
or seven feet, crowned with a pyramidal 
cluster of flowers nearly, if not quite, a 
foot in length. It is undoubtedly the 
noblest species of the genus- and well 
deserves its name. 

The Asters are a much larger family 
than even the Goldenrods, numbering 
over two hundred and fifty species. It is 
not so exclusively North American, how- 
ever, but we have within our borders 
something like one hundred and forty- 
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five spécies of which about fifty are to be 
found inthe eastern States. Many of 
these are so closely allied that even a 
person well versed in botany is apt to 
have difficulty in distinguishing between 
them at sight, it is an utterly hopeless 
task for the tyro. 

Of them all the New England Aster 
(Aster Nove Anglie) is probably the 
commonest as it is undoubtedly the most 
striking. It is also the most widely dis- 
tributed despite the fact that its name 
might imply it to be a plant local to the 
New England States. It is the one that 
finds its way most often into our houses, 
for with its dense cluster of large ma- 
genta or reddish-purple blooms, it can 
hardly be surpassed for house deco- 
ration. 

It is entirely out of the question to 
speak, in a short article, of more than a 
few of the flowers which one can find 
during a day’s search in midsummer or 
early autumn. It is enoug hto say that 
I have but commenced the list, let those 
of my readers who are interested fill it 
out for themselves. 


SELF-HEAL 





THE FEALTY OF LING SIEN SUNG* 


By FRANCIS 


A, ta, ta!” 
That ominous and fear-com- 
pelling cry —the worst that can 
arise from a Chinese mob — cut the air 
like a knife, sounding clear like the notes 
of a bugle, in the high treble of excited 
youth, and rising distinctive above the 
low, sullen mutterings and coarse insults 
and epithets that had preceded it from 
the glowering rabble. 

‘ Foreign devils!””  , 

‘“‘ Red-headed barbarians! ”’ 

“ Evil-magic workers! ” 

“ Child-stealers! ” 

These and worse — horrible, obscene 
imputations — had assailed our ears, 
and, accustomed as we were to hearing 
these insults and accusations from the 
ignorant and superstitious — were they 
not our daily experience as we went about 
among the people of the city in the prose- 
cution of our task? —the evil, angry 
looks and the gleam of murderous fana- 
ticism that we saw in each eye to-day had 
set our hearts quaking and caused an 
unwonted constriction in our throats, as 
we tried to swallow our apprehension and 
present an undismayed bearing to the 
surly throng surging about us. And now 
the dread cry of “ Strike, strike, strike!” 
— only to be interpreted in the sense of 
“ Kill, kill, kill! ’’ — struck a cold chill 
of terror through us, one and all; for 
which no blame of cowardice could fall 
even on the strongest,— for we knew, and 
would only pray for a speedy death as the 
greatest mercy to hope for if the mob 
Should work itself up to its character- 
istic insensate fury and we should fall 
into its hands. 

We were but a handful, six in all, and 
of these,— two women and a child of 
five. My dear, beautiful elder sister, 
Muriel; her husband, the Rev. Arthur 
Collyer; their blue-eyed, golden-haired 
darling, littke Nan; Dr. Robert Sedge- 
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wick,— my Robert, my big, strong, 
brave, beautiful lover, who only that 
morning had told me of his love and won 
my happy promise to be his wife; Ling, 
our Christianized Chinese secretary, and 
I, Margaret Merrill. Missionaries, all 
but me, we had been that morning to 
conduct a service in a chapel in a distant 
part of the city, and were now returning 
to the mission station. Disquieting ru- 
morsanda pregnant sense of the unrest and 
growing animosity in the city had given 
rise to uneasiness and watchful appre- 
hension on our parts. Arthur and Muriel 
had tried to persuade me to leave them 
and return to our New England home 
whence I had come a year earlier to visit 
my sister; but my heart was too fullfof 
love for Robert and my sure knowledge 
that he loved me and would soon tell me 
the wonderful, ever-new, and ever-sweet 
story, and I would not leave him. When 
I dissembled and said I would not go and 
leave them to face the danger alone, my 
brave, beautiful sister had declared that 
they had their duties to perform and 
would not shirk. 

** And what about Nan? ”’ I had asked, 
with unthinking cruelty. 

“Take her with you, Margie,” she had 
cried, passionately, ‘for us it is as God 
wills, and if He requires it of us we will 
die at our posts. But for her there is no 
such need, and I would she were safely 
away before the storm bursts.” 

And seeing the pitiful grief in her face 
and the tears streaming from her eyes, 
I, too, had broken down, and sobbing in 
each other’s arms, I had confided to them 
my secret and my hopes, and my yearn- 
ing to remain by my lover’s side. 


* Sien Sung ” is Chinese. for “‘ The Writer ” 
oe the sense of ‘‘ The Scribe ’’) and is an honori- 
c term applied to those who do literary, secre- 
tarial, or clerical work, etc. 
cate ‘ Scholar.” 


Used also to indi- 
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“We know, too, dear,” said Arthur, 
with grave kindness, “‘ that he loves you. 
So let your heart decide. We cannot 
urge you. And we are all in God’s 
. hands.” 

And for several days past there had 
been no unusual signs of hostility and we 
had begun to hope that our apprehen- 
sions had been unfounded and that the 
excitement had quieted down to the nor- 
mal state; although Ling had shaken his 
head dubiously and tried to dissuade us 
when he learned that we two women 
and little Nan were to be of the chapel 
party. , 

But that morning the little son of a 
pork butcher living near the mission 
hospital had mysteriously disappeared, 
and after a long and fruitless search for 
him, the cry had been raised that the 
missionaries had stolen and killed him to 
make their magic medicines from his 
eyes and entrails. And so we had found 
the sullen, half-angry, half-fearful mob 
at our gates as we approached the 
hospital. 

“ Ta, ta, ta!” again shrilled the youth- 
ful voice, and attracted by a sense of 
familiarity in its tone, I looked in its 


direction and recognized a boy of about 
sixteen years of age whom I had helped 
to nurse in the hospital some six months 
earlier, when, after being shot in the leg 
in an affray with river pirates who had 
attacked the boat of which he was one of 
the crew, he had been brought there for 


treatment. Neglected, the wound had 
gangrened badly, and to save the boy’s 
life, Robert had been forced to ampu- 
tate the leg at the knee,— much against 
the boy’s will, but with the grudging, 
reluctant consent of his father, who, with 
a Chinaman’s desire for his son to worship 
at his (the father’s) grave, wished the boy 
to outlive him. Later, on leaving the 
hospital, the boy as well as his father 
had been profuse in his expressions of 
gratitude. 

Ling spied him at the same moment. 
The boy was hare-lipped, and recogniz- 
ing that ridicule is the surest weapon to 
employ against a Chinaman, Ling shouted 
with a laugh,— 

“Eh, Tu-tse (hare) what ails thy 
saucy mouth this morning? Was thy 
rice so hot that the hole in thy lip is too 
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small to cool it, and thou must open it 
still wider with big words that no one 
heeds from the mouth of a child and a 
fool? Or is it because thy lip is split 
thou puttest forth words like cane sugar 
from one side and those like foul serpents 
from the other?” 

A chorus of guffaws and laughter 
caused the boy to hang his head, abashed. 
Then plucking at his courage he called 
back, — 

“A cracked bell* may make much 
noise, but its tones ring not true. And 
such art thou, Ling, who forsakes his 
father’s religion and prays not at his 
father’s grave.” 

“‘ And wouldst thou ever have prayed 
at thy father’s grave had not the good 
doctor saved thy worthless life by cutting 
off thy rotting leg? ” asked Ling. 

** And so mutilated me,’’ angrily cried 
the boy, “ that I may never pass through 
the seven hells on one leg and so never 
gain the highest heaven where my fathers 
sit. And didn’t the accursed foreign 
devils take my leg and brew their foul 
magic medicines from it?” 

“‘ Dost think thy putrid leg would make 
medicine fit even for the foulest? ’’ asked 
Ling, with a loud, contemptuous laugh, 
“Thou fool! Thou hast been listening 
to tales of evil men and greater fools than 
thou,— if that be possible. Come thou 
with me and I will show thee where thy 
leg is buried in a tin box, safe even from 
the corrupting worms. And thou canst 
have it to raise a mound over it and pray 
to it if thou likest. It was dead and 
corrupt ere it was cut from thee, even 
as thou would assuredly be, had it not 
been taken from thee. Where is the 
gratitude thou wast so prodigal of when 
the good missionaries saved thy worth- 
less life? Hast forgotten that, or is thy 
brain two-parted like thy lip?” 

“Tis true they are good and wise 
people,” chimed in an old man; ‘‘did they 
not save my son and give him back to me 
when he was as dead from the opium 
poisoning? ”’ 

Sentiment seemed to be turning in our 
favor and no effort was made to stay our 
progress, and we seemed about to gain 
the hospital unmolested, but just as we 
reached the gate, the pork butcher and 

*« Ling ” is Chinese for “ bell.’”’ 
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his wife pushed through the throng and 
to the front, and with the exaggerated 
violence of grief and worked-up rage 
common to their tace, frantically gesti- 
culated and vociferated ,— 

‘Where is our son? Give us our son. 
You have stolen him. You have killed 
him to make your filthy medicines. 
Neighbors! Brothers! They have stolen 
our son. The vile child-killers! They 
have killed him to make their foul medi- 
cines. Never will he pray at his father’s 
grave. Never will he go to his father’s 
heaven.” 

And casting themselves to the ground, 
they tore at their clothes and hair, and 
taking up handfuls of earth sprinkled 
it on their heads, rocking their bodies, 
and screaming and groaning. 

‘The accursed child-stealers! ”’ 

“The foul magic workers! ” 

“Stone them! stone them! ”’ 

“ Kill the foreign devils!” 

‘Ta, ta, ta! Ta, ta, ta!” 

Again the awful cry arose, now from 
many voices. Stones began to fall about 
us, and the mob surged forward. But we 
were now at the gate, which was opened 
swiftly by the old, white-headed gate- 
keeper, and we slipped through and 
quickly closed and locked it in the very 
faces of the clamoring mob. 

The hospital and dispensary were in 
one buliding, a stout one, built of native 
bricks and roofed with native tiles, and 
surrounded by a high, thick brick wall, 
surmounted with broken glass set in 
mortar. There was only one gate, and 
that a strong one. Outside and at a 
little distance were the two missionary 
homes, that of my sister and one occupied 
by Robert and his assistant and dis- 
penser, a young man named Hunter. 

We heard the mob surging outside the 
wall. Presently, at a cry of ‘‘ burn their 
houses; loot their houses,’ they made a 
tush towards the two pretty little homes, 
and soon we saw smoke and flames arising 
from our dear little, happy homes, and 
crowds of rioters running in and out, 
tuthlessly dragging out our precious 
belongings and savagely destroying what 
failed to appeal to their cupidity. 

“We must get help from the Taotai,” 
said Arthur, “‘ they will return from that 
burning and sacking with redoubled lust 


some time. 


for murder and pillage. But God help 
us,” he added, cespairingly, ‘‘ how to 
get word to him 7 

“TI will go,” calmly interrupted Ling, 
“‘ while they are venting their rage on 
the houses I can get away. And I will 
stand a better chance than any of you, 
— being a native myself. And I havea 
revolver, and J will get through and bring 
help. And better me than any one else.”’ 

And then he looked at me, and I 
realized that he knew I understood. Yes. 
Ling loved me! I had known it for 
Among the Chinese, love 
as we know it between young man and 
young woman is virtually unknown. 
But Ling, taken as an orphan child of five 
to America and educated there until man- 
hood, had become Americanized in every 
element of his nature; and loving me,— 
hopelessly, as he realized, because of our 
disparity of race and because he knew 
I loved and was beloved of another,— 
because of that love he would risk, and 
if necessary lose his life to save me. 

We had a native pony stabled within 
the walls, used on occasions for our 
messenger to ride to the city. This was 
led forth and Ling mounted. I had just 
time to say to him, “ Ling, I understand, 
and — I’m grateful to you. And God 
speed you and bless you, Ling,’ when 
the gate was opened and he sped 
forth. A great shout went up from the 
mob as they saw him, and they ran, 
scrambling and tumbling over each other, 
after him. A shot rang forth! Then 
another and another! Some of them 
had firearms, then! I saw Ling sway and 
reel in his saddle. Then recover himself, 
and, outdistancing his pursuers, was soon 
lost to sight. 

Then the howling mob turned to us. 
They surged again around the wall and 
about the gate. Would they be able 
to get in at us? Would Ling be in 
time? The yamen was nearly a mile 
away. And would the Taotai send 
soldiers? I saw Robert with a couple 
of repeating rifles and Hunter with a 
revolver, and — yes—even dear old 
Arthur with his double-barreled fowling 
piece. Consistent Christian as he was, 
yet at this crisis he had the sense of the 
God-given right to fight for his life and 
those of the dear ones confided to his 
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care. The hospital was only a one-story 
building — bungalow style — and we had 
no effective means nor time to barricade 
its entrances, and so could only hope to 
defend it as best we might from a few 
of its many windows. Presently we 
saw bamboos thrust up in many places, 
breaking and sweeping away the broken 
glass. Then pieces of clothing tossed up 
on top of the wall until enough rested 
there to render the jagged surface harm- 
less. Thentwo men appeared on the wall. 
One bore a musket and the other a sword. 
. All the while there was a great pounding 
and hammering at the gate. 

Arthur stepped out onto the verandah. 

* Listen to me, my friends,’’ he called 
to them in the local vernacular, ‘‘ We 
haven’t the butcher’s son ard don’t know 
where he is. Nor do we practise the 
foul arts you charge us with. And if you 
persist in your folly we shall shoot; and 
if harm comes to us you will be pun- 
ished.” 

A scornful laugh interrupted him, and 
the man with the musket fired, aimlessly 
and out of bravado, towards us. Arthur 


returned to the room, and then Robert 
fired. The man with the musket toppled 


back off the wall, and the other jumped 
back quickly out of sight. Dead silence 
followed. Then a howl of frantic rage, 
in the midst of which could be heard 
the ‘‘ keening”’ of the butcher and his 
wife and the direful shouts of ‘‘ Ta, ta, 
ta!”” The pounding at the gate was re- 
sumed, but while it held we felt we could 
keep at bay all who could get over the 
wall until Ling returned with the soldiers. 
Even in its rage the mob seemed to have a 
healthy respect for our firearms up to the 
present, and would have to work them- 
selves up to a pitch of greater reckless- 
ness before they would face them. 
But that this condition would come soon 
was certain. We knew the history of 
Chinese mobs. Missionary annals had 
plenty of such incidents to remind us. 
If we could only hold them back until 
the soldiers arrived! 

Another five minutes of racking uncer- 
tainty and apprehension slowly passed. 
And still another. While all the time 
the mob surged and roared, working 
itself up to the required height of Berserk 
frenzy. Then they came on again and 
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several men appeared on the wall, 
Robert and young Hunter fired rapidly; 
Arthur reserving his weapon — useless 
at long range — for closer quarters. One 
by one these men dropped, but now 
others appeared in their places, armed 
with bamboos and farm implements, with 
here and there a sword or musket or pike. 
Several of these went down, and then the 
rest wavered, fell back, and scrambled 
over the wall again. There was another 
short respite. 

Then there was an appalling shout of 
exultation as the stout gate gave way 
with a crash. And as we saw the thirong 
pouring in through the entrance and 
swarming over the wall, our hearts sank 
within us. I sat on the floor beside 
Robert, and mechanically obeyed him 
as he curtly ordered me to reload his 
magazines as he emptied them as fust as 
he could into the oncoming mass. | 
saw him firing, as in a dream. I saw 
Arthur, his face set and.stern, yet sor- 
rowful, blazing away with his shotgun. 
But all the time I saw the mob coming 
nearer, until, finally, they streamed into 
the room. I saw Hunter fire his last shot 
and then dash his useless weapon into the 
face of an opponent and fall beneath a 
volley of blows from bamboos. | felt 
Robert grasp me and push me under a 
bed, and then, standing in front of me, 
using his rifle as a club, beat down all 
within reach. I felt the trembling, sob- 
bing form of little Nan crawl in under 
the bed with me, and I hugged her close 
to my own beating heart. I didn’t see 
Arthur go down, but I knew he was 
down, for I no longer heard the heavy 
explosions of his gun. I saw my beau- 
tiful sister collapse to her knees from a 
blow of a bamboo; and then the life and 
intelligence cruelly beaten out of her 
sweet face and her lovely body by a 
shower of brutal strokes. Then, as | saw 
Robert forced to his knees, half stunned, 
and blinded by blood, I heard and saw 
signs of consternation among our foes, 
and cries of fright and pain, and shouts 
of exultation, and the sound of sword 
blows, and presently Ling staggered into 
the room at the head of the Tuotlar’s 
soldiers,— and then I saw and knew no 
more. 

When I came to myself I was lying on 
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one of the hospital cots, with little Nan 
beside me, patting my cheek with her 
soft wee hand and cooingly beseeching 
me to ‘“‘ wake up”; and Robert sitting 
beside me, laving my head with lavender 
water. My poor Robert was pale and 
haggard and a blood-stained bandage 
was on his head and one arm was inasling. 

“Nothing serious,” he said, smiling 
wanly, when I mutely questioned him 
with my eyes, “only a broken collar- 
bone.” 

Silently I gazed at him and then at the 
wrecked room and the horrible huddled 
forms lying here and there. 

A great sob welled up from him, and 
then, with his free arm encircling me, he 
said, brokenly and huskily,— “ Thank 
God you are safe,— you and the child. 
But you must be brave, little woman. 
There’s ill news to tell you. Do you 
think you can bear it now?” 

I nodded dumbly; ther was little he 
could tell me after what I had seen, 
and my senses were numbed by the 
horror of it. 

“The rest?’ I murmured. 

“ All gone,” he replied, solemnly, and 
with a deep sorrow in his face and voice, 
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“‘ All except Ling, and he’s going fast. 
He was badly wounded in the first dash 
out of the gate, but pluckily held out 
until he’d brought us help, and then, weak 
from loss of blood, was overcome in the 
last desperate tussle when the fiends 
were fighting like rats in a corner, and 
was — well, it’s marvelous he’s still alive; 
but he wants to see you, and I think 
that’s all that’s kept him; but he can’t 
last much longer. Do you think you can 
seehim? You know, dear — I — I think 
— I — understand,— and — it means a 
whole lot to him.” 

Painfully I got up and with Robert’s 
help went into the next room, where 
I found him. And oh, what a pitiful 
wreck of a man! But a happy smile 
crossed his pain-racked features as he 
saw me, and in a weak voice he said,— 

“You — you understood?” 

I nodded, unable to speak. 

The following day, as we were leaving 
for the nearest coast treaty-port, under 
an escort of the Taotat’s cavalry, the old 
gatekeeper came to bid me farewell. 
Then he said, 

“That butcher man, he have findee 
he son.” 


EVENING IN THE ORCHARD 
By EDITH C. M. DART 


The sunlight lingers as ’twere loth to pass 
From the long swaths of daisied orchard-grass: 
And when the sunset slips at last away, 
Blue shadows steal, just shadows of the day, 
Lying so lightly on the pleasant glade, 
That buttercups gleam golden in their shade; 
And by the ditch, beside the broken wall, 
Cow-parsley stalks stretch faery-like and tall, 
Slim wraiths of white ’gainst dock leaves broad and green, 
And all is beauty—quiet as some dream. 


Late-flowering apple blossoms here and there 
Drop loosened petals on the evening air, 

That in the faint breath of this summer night 
Upon the grasses tremulous alight. 

And every tuft and root of weed and flower 
Yields its damp fragrance to the dusky hour. 

The world lies scent and shadow-twilight-dew, 
Above, stars glimmer in the failing blue: 

And like the sunlight I am loth to pass 
From the long swathes of daisied orchard-grass. 
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VIEW ON ESTATE OF GOVERNOR DRAPER OF MASSACHUSETTS 


A MASSACHUSETTS GARDEN SPOT 


By G. SHERMAN JOHNSON 


OPEDALE, Massachusetts, has 
excited so much interest among 
sociologists that it has seemed 
impossible to obtain a description of the 
place uncolored by theories and specula- 
tions, or, escaping this, to avoid the wiles 
of political partisans in whose hands all 
things must serve one purpose. 

With the politicians we have little or 
nothing in common, and as to the scien- 
tific gentlemen, we have only to say that 
theirs seems to us to be a method which 
must either be applied in the scientific 
spirit and with scientific thoroughness or 
not at all. Our preference is to approach 
this beautiful little village with no in- 
tention of treating it either as a shining 
example or a black warning of approach- 
ing national disaster. 


Of its remarkable history the only in- 
dication which it bears upon its face is 
an unusual air of orderliness and beauty, 
—this and a monument or two. Other- 
wise people live, work and seek health, 
wealth and pleasure much as in other 
communities and the more thoroughly 
we grasp this simple truth the more 
readily shall we gather an accurate im- 
pression of the place. 

Hopedale is a manufacturing com- 
munity in which one great corporation 
either owns or controls the entire in- 
dustrial activity and a large percentage 
of the property, a condition of affairs 
which is the ultimate residuum of a 
futile communistic experiment back in 
the forties. Purity of purpose and Puri- 
tanism of manners are not always allied, 
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but in the case of this interesting experi- 
ment and in the person of Rev. Adin 
Ballou, its founder, they certainly were. 
The community, however, failed to pro- 
duce enough for its needs, and its in- 
debtedness was rapidly becoming unman- 
ageable when property and debts to- 
gether were taken over into private 
hands. All 
this is self-ex- 
planatory, the 
only wonder 
being that 
there were men 
available who 
were willing 
and able to 
shoulder the 
load. That 
there were is 
the explana- 
tion of the ex- 
istence of a 
prosperous and 
beautiful com- 
munity instead 
of a few rotting 
beams to point 
a moral and 
adorn a tale. 
The other 
unusual _cir- 
cumstance in 
connection 
with Hopedale 
is that the sons 
of these sav- 
iours of the 
Hopedale ex- 
periment were 
also men of 
great business 
ability, breadth 
of mind and 
high ideals. 
Two genera- 
tions of this 
kind of man- 
agement have made Hopedale. 


Photograph by F. E. Ball 


Many 
people, merely because of this fact that 
it is a so-called “corporation town,” 


would call it a desert. It looks like one 
of the garden spots of Massachusetts. 
Situated on the Mill River, it occupies 
the slopes of two converging hills and the 
narrow valley between them. The main 
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street curves about the base of the more 
northerly of the two hills. It is the high- 
way from Milford to Mendon, and upon 
it are situated the mercantile establish- 
ments, the principal public buildings, 
the mills and a number of residences, 
The majority of the latter, however, 
occupy the frontage of the streets that 
ascend this 
northern of 
principal hill 
of Hopedale. 
Many of them 
are very beau- 
tiful and sur- 
rounded with 
spacious 
grounds. The 
streets are 
broad, perfect- 
ly macadamiz- 
ed and arched 
with mature 
shade trees. 
The southerly 
hill is partly 
occupied by 
the cemetery 
and the beauti- 
ful Hopedale 
Park, of which 
more will be 
said further on, 
and by some 
of the more 
modern of the 
corporation 
tenements. A 
substantial and 
imposing via- 
duct bridges 
the valley that 
lies between. 

Over all 
dwells an al- 
most Sabbath 
stillness that 
contrasts strik- 
ingly with the usual manufacturing com- 
munity. It is true that a considerable 
portion of the three thousand workmen 
in the Draper Company’s factory come 
from Milford, Mendon and other nearby 
towns. I do not know just what the 
figures are now, nor is it important. Cer- 
tainly those who do reside in Hopedale 
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MEMORIAL CHURCH — HOPEDALE 


must be of more than average intelligence 
and enterprise. It is not enough that a 
wealthy corporation should build pictur- 
esque and homelike dwellings: those who 
occupy them must have both taste, thrift 
and energy to accomplish the results that 
are in evidence in Hopedale. The way in 
which a house is lived in is as vital to its 
appearance as is the way in which one 
wears his clothing to the appearance of the 
garments themselves. 

The architectural gems of Hopedale 
are the Hopedale Memorial Church, pre- 
sented by the brothers George A. and 
Eben S. Draper in memory of their 
parents, George and Hannah (Thwing) 


s Draper; the Bancroft Memorial Library 


erected by Mr. Joseph B. Bancroft in 
memory of his wife, Sylvia (Thwing) 
Bancroft, and the Hopedale Grammar 
School erected by the town. The first of 
these, constructed of Milford granite in 
the low, old English Gothic style is an ideal 
Village church. The broad lawn and great 
shade trees which surround it add much 
to its quiet strength and restful charm. 


The library building, of a far more ornate 
architecture, is also constructed of Mil- 
ford granite and enriched with costly 
carvings. Near to its east front is a mon- 
umental marble drinking fountain of 
great beauty. This also is a gift, having 
been presented to the town in 1904 by 
Mrs. Susan Preston Draper. In addition 
to these buildings there are a number of 
residences of great attractiveness and 
at least one business block of architectural 
importance. 

Unquestionably the setting of these 
buildings on the perfectly macadamized 
and tree-bordered highways greatly en- 
hances their beauty. And we would note 
these streets as one of the most important 
elements in the comfort and attractive- 
ness of the town. Worthy of still more 
extended notice is the Park land of Hope- 
dale, a descriptive account of which is 
furnished us by Mrs. Florence E. Ball. 

“In nothing is Hopedale more for- 
tunate than in its parks. 

Hopedale covers in all, about thirty- 
five hundred acres, and of this area 
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Photograph by F. E. Ball 


THE ‘‘ BLOSSOMING RIVER ’’ — HOPEDALE 


nearly one thousand acres are set aside 
for the use of the general public, who 
derive the freest benefit from this preser- 
vation and improvement of the landscape, 
unfettered by any sort of restrictions 
except such simple law as makes for the 
safety of the individual, and the pro- 
tection of the natural life of the region. 

Ballou Park, the beautiful setting for 
the statue of Adin Ballou, who may well 
be called the patron saint of the village, 
with its winding paths and sturdy apple- 
trees, is a delight to the eye from the 
early spring when it is fairly ablaze with 
forsythia bloom, through all the seasons 
of the year. 

The playground is a tract of four and 
one-half acres, enclosed by a mass of 
shrubbery most interesting to a nature 
student in its variety of tree and shrub. 

Here are tennis courts, hurdles, a band- 
stand for the weekly concerts, and a 
baseball diamond, while all about are seats 
for those whose tastes are for a quieter 
sort of enjoyment. 


The children love this place, and their 


elders are of the same mind. It is a rare 
thing at any time during the “out-ol 
doors” season to find it deserted. 

The remainder of the park system, 
about five-hundred acres owned by the 
town, lying on both sides of the pond, 
with as much more belonging to Gen 
William F. Draper, is posted for game 
protection; and although this has bee 
done but a few years, results are gratify: § 
ingly obvious in the increase in the nuit 
ber of the song and game birds. 

The fern growth and flora, too, aft 
rich and varied, and the region affords4 
never-ending joy to the lover of all th 
year may bring to one who cares— ® 
who does not?—for the full possession él 
field and woodland in their wealth d 
nature’s associations. 

Some fifty boats and canoes may 
found upon the pond, and we who haut 
its rippling waters and shady nooks, 
know and love the gleaming birches 
stately pines, the pretty rustic bridge 
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and beckoning pathways, the clear, cold 
springs, and the winding stream through 
the marshes—while the merry shouts of 
the youngsters which fill the air of the 
summer evenings, leave no room to doubt 
their appreciation of the bath-house with 
its careful attendant. We of small hold- 
ings are indeed rich in our out-of-door 
privileges. ’’ 

Until 1886 Hopedale was a part of the 
town of Milford, politically, and but 
little over a mile separates the two post- 
offices. Nevertheless the separate in- 
corporation of Hopedale has been justi- 
fied by the results, its development since 
that time having been rapid and sub- 
stantial. Electric and gas lighting sys- 
tems, water supply and sewerage, mac- 
adamized streets and concreted side 
walks and a beautiful new school house 
are the creation of these twenty odd 
years of Hopedale’s corporate existence. 
The tremendous expansion of the Hope- 
dale shops of the Draper Company during 
this period is, of course, the all-important 

factor in this development, but along 
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with it has been a civic development 
that is thoroughly sound and wholesome. 
It is said that the new Draper Company 
loom, known as the Northrup loom, is 
weaving over twenty-five per cent of all 
the plain cloths prodticed in the United 
States. This loom is the result of long 
and costly experimenting, but has proven 
to be very successful. 

The beneficient public activity of the 
Draper Company in Hopedale is every- 
where apparent, and in no particular 
more so than in the houses .that are 
erected for rental. 

The same care in setting and in side 
walks and street improvements is exer- 
cised about these homes as elsewhere, 
and the houses themselves are of pur- 
posely varied and attractive architecture 
and equipped with every improvement. 
But all this has been developed time and 
time again. It is a matter of national 
repute. 

What is not so generally known and 
what we wish here to emphasize, is the 
thoroughly independent and _ soundly 
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American political, civic and social life of 


Hopedale. It is very natural that this 
should not have been generally accepted 
and subject to misrepresentation when 
we consider the economic questions which 
have been under discussion and have 
even approached being political issues, 
and are by many so considered, in the 
past decade 

But as matters are, Hopedale is worth 
tomes of argument against corporation 
growth. 

The atmosphere of the community is 
buoyant and hopeful. It is as far re- 
moved as possible from a subservient, 
dependent spirit and nothing of the kind 
is fostered by any existing practice. It 
is perfectly obvious that a body of three 
thousand workmen must be under some 
systematic regime, but I venture to say 
that few large industries undertake less 
interference or more beneficent activi- 
ties. Interference with personal rights 
or the true political privileges of American 
citizenship simply does not exist. In no 
manufacturing community that has come 


under our observation is the educational 
children more carefully attended to or 
carried so far in the average instance 
In comparison with many other industrial 
communities where the young life & 
warped and stunted, Hopedale is a ve 
itable earthly paradise. 

Another vital indication of communal 
health is the combined movement ani 
stability of population. A fixed, i 
changing population, the only alteration 
in which comes from the inroads of the 
grim reaper means stagnation, and it 68 
condition that has become altogether 
too habitual in many of our New England 
communities. On the other hand a pop 
lation without stability, every individual 
particle of which is a drifting and trat 
sient element, cannot develop those highet 
civic qualities that make for progr 
and communal welfare,—and this @ 
is a condition into which not a few of otf 
manufacturing centers have fallen, a col 
dition that not only precludes the splendid 
products of local patriotism, but 
often loosens the bands of social ethics. 
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Between these two undesirable ex- 
tremes, Hopedale is nicely balanced, 
with enough of flux and movement to 
make for health and enough of stability 
to make for strength. 

Local patriotism is very strong. Noth- 
ing pleases a Hopedale resident better 
than to be asked about his town and his 
replies are enthusiastic and well-informed. 

In this respect the place reminds one 
of a college. town where the visitor is 
always met with courteous attention, 
and the sights shown with unfailing 
interest. 

Still another wholesome feature of 
Hopedale life is the fact that those who 
are leaders in her industrial life retain 
their residence in the community. 

It is the alien corporation that is 
the source of often well-grounded com- 
plaints of indifference, but in Hopedale 
the very fountain and well-spring of 
interest and devotion to the common 
good is with these men who are at once 
the owners and the active managers of 
its foundation of wealth. 
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The outlook for Hopedale is exceed- 
ingly bright. It is estimated by careful 
Statisticians that the construction of 
textile mills in the United States during 
the next year or year and a half will 
amount to one hundred million dollars. 
Such an enormous expansion must be 
felt in Hopedale, and, whether our idealist 
friends will have it so or not, industrial 
prosperity lies at the foundation of the 
best points of modern civilization. 

To say that the outlook for Hopedale, 
industrially, is bright, is to open to the 
imagination a vista of development 
along civic and social lines that will keep 
this beautiful village in the first rank 
of modern communities. 

These, it seems to the writer, are the 
features of Hopedale life that are in need 
of public recognition today—these actual 
facts that enter into the daily life and 
experience of its residents, rather than 
those doctrinaire discussions that may 
add to our industrial confusion, but do 
not give us a very clear idea of actual 
conditions. 


THE PLACE OF PEACE — HOPEDALE CEMETERY 
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By WINSLOW HALL 


CHAPTER XX.—Continued. 


HEN Constance gained ~her 
. room, she sank into a chair 
by the window and gazed 


long and steadily across the whitened 
field toward the distant mountains. 

It seemed as if the nights of secret 
weepings had dried the fountain of her 
tears. Her eyes were parched, yet her 
very soul seemed rent with inward sob- 
bing. ‘‘ Dead, dead, dead,” her heart 
seemed beating, as it throbbed beneath 
her rounded, heaving bosom. “ Dead, 
dead, dead,’’ and she pressed a cold hand 
where the pain seemed keenest. 

Then a fierce hope and passionate self 
accusement filled her and she sprang 
erect. Why was she sitting thus, idle, 
with only assumption as the basis for her 
grief! Hastily she took scarfs and stock- 
ings, white petticoats and laces from the 
great chest of drawers within the alcove, 
and a gown of heavy woolen from the 
closet. Spreading these upon the high 
softness of the wondrously carved old 
bed, she let fall her wealth of hair, and 
with flying fingers made her toilet. 
Gowned with dainty fullness, she re- 
appeared within the kitchen, cheeks 
pale, but:a light of hope within her eyes 
that chased the stifled tears from those of 
the troubled doctor. 

The old practitioner was dressed in a 
suit reserved for rare occasions, pressed 
and spotless, and Aunt Kate was by the 
window industriously coaxing the nap of 
a gray and shabby beaver to lie down, 
which it would not do. 

Constance kissed her old friend and 
guardian as a token of her bravery, and 
said with forced brightness, ‘‘ I’m going 
too, doctor, and am all ready.” 


Copyright, 1908, by Winslow Hall. 


For weeks upon a cot halfway down the 
homogeneous line of iron beds in the city 
hospital one form had lain for many 
weary days, now tossing in delirium, now 
silent as death, save for the pained throb 
and slow, labored pulsing of the chest 
choked with congestion. 

Since the night he had been taken 
there, deep in a leaden slumber, not by 
the dint of the most painful striving had 
Glen been able to collect his vagrant 
thoughts and separate what he judged 
was fact from fallacy. Nothing within 
the restricted range of his feeble reckon. 
ing seemed real. As consciousness crept 
back to him things would start aright and 
then shunt off to the harrowing or the 
ridiculous. Back tracks he could not 
retrace; the past seemed only a jumbled 
mirage, in which he could not locate 
himself as having been. 

He had relapsed thus into one of thes 
baffling phases of the complicated diseas 
which held him in its grasp, when Doctor 
Grey entered the ward. The benign 
personality of the practitioner seeme( 
to bring a benediction with it, and th 
patients nearest the doorway unclosd 
their weary eyelids and smiled. At 
atmosphere of God’s open, upland cout 
try seemed about him, a pervading sen 
of homely virtues and old-school gallat- 
try. He paused a moment over the 
threshold, the tall beaver, which Aut 
Kate had failed to coax to smoothness, it 
the crook of his right arm, searching tht 
double row of cots for the face he sought. 

A sweet, yet strong-faced nurse, # 
gray, stood just behind him, one friendly 
arm about Constance, who welcomed tit 
pause in which to fortify herself ies the 

14 
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ordeal. Her oval cheeks, despite the 
abiding dread that tugged at her heart, 
were pink with the bloom of youth and 
the kiss of the keen outer air. She wore, 
over the black dress, a short, tight fitting 
jacket of rough goods, trimmed at neck 
and cuffs with Canadian otter, and a 
cap of the same fur was set squarely on 
her wavy brown hair, with its golden 
tint, that escaped in vagrant curls from 
beneath it. Her deep hazel eyes, be- 
neath their long, curved lashes, full of 
love and kindness, she presented a 
wholesome, winning picture. 

Singling the particular cot of their con- 
cern more by intuition than visual in- 
telligence, the doctor led the way to it. 
Its silent tenant lay revealed beneath the 
coverlid, his stalwart frame taxing the 
length of the bed to its full, like a pros- 
trate image a top the tomb of some young 
martial knight of old. 

Constance sank on her knees by the side 
of the cot while the doctor, with moisture 
in his kindly eyes, looked on the pair, and 
the nurse turned away. The girl took 
one of the thin, parched hands between 
her own, and with head bent down took 
in every detail of the pitiful change that 
illness had wrought in the well-known 
features. Unseeing, the sleeper looked 
at her from the half-closed lids, and hot 
tears dimmed her eyes as he sobbed his 
name silently. 

She could pour out to him now her 
futile words of love without any maidenly 
reserve, for in the vast universe of outer 
blackness in which his soul was wandering 
there was no consciousness of her pres- 
ence. 

Her head sank lower and her hands re- 
laxed their hold, and the doctor stepped 
quickly to her side in some concern; for 
in that swift collapse of hope which youth 
18 prone to with its unreasoning impetu- 
osity, she felt that he was already dead. 

Gently the doctor raised her up and 
counseled her to come away, trying to 
comfort her with assurances that the 
symptoms which alarmed her so were but 
phases of his illness, to be expected, and 
that the tide of life would set back again, 
pethaps bringing consciousness and recog- 
nition. 

Obedient to the doctor’s kindly in- 
sistence, Constance went slowly with 
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him, but pleaded so with voice and eyes 
that he interceded in her behalf, and se- 
cured permission from the house physi- 
cian, whom, it was discovered, he had 
known at Amherst, for Constance to 
watch by Glen’s side during the night. 

A folding screen, of some frail, figured 
material had thoughtfully been placed 
about the couch, and at nine o’clock she 
took her place again beside the prostrate 
form. Noises of the great city came 
dimly to her, strange and mighty sound- 
ing in her hearing used to the soft, har- 
monious interludes of the country’s 
quiet. The lights grew dim in the 
shadowy ward, and the footsteps sounded 
ghostly coming and going. Low moans 
of the ill and injured lay upon the still, 
heated air, with its cloying aroma of 
opiate and disinfectant. 

With her eyes upon the pallid face of 
the sufferer, and one hand of his witihin 
her own, Constance fell to musing of 
the past. 

When was it she had first so cared for 
Glen! She could not tell. She could 


remember him, a giant from her lowly 


vantage ground of stature, coming to 
her home on errands, and romping with 
her in boyish glee; of his strength when 
she had a difficulty with line or stone or 
board at play, and went to him for help; 
of his patience with her nonsense and his 
manful taking up of a man’s responsi- 
bilities when his mother died, and of his 
great devotion to his mother’s memory. 

It seemed to Constance as if she had 
always loved him, and yet, somewhere, 
the quality of that love had changed from 
passive warmth to potent flame. Where- 
abouts the frontier of the past estate was 
merged in the boundary of the present, 
when or how its transition had occurred, 
she could not tell. 

Slowly she reviewed the more recent 
years, pregnant with change and sorrows. 
Tears flowed unheeded as she dwelt upon 
the memory of her father, but there in 
that silent room his spirit seemed very 
near, and looking up she could see with 
the fervor of her love his smile of bene- 
diction. 

The nurse came frequently to note the 
patient’s condition, and with kindly 
hand she petted the girl’s flushed cheeks 
and bade her have courage. 
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A watchlight burned at the patient’s 
head, shaded by a tinted globe, and the 
mellow rays, like filtered moonlight, 
shone over the recumbent form. It was 
just succeeding the yet vibrating final 
stroke of the distant bell, which had 
tolled the hour of four, and in memory 
Constance was traversing the velvety 
sweep of her native hills again, when she 
became conscious that the gray-robed 
figure of a nurse was standing by her side. 

She looked up into the attendant’s 
face and her own blanched with pulsing 
dread, for the nurse was rigid, gazing 
into the sleeper’s face with an expression 
of mingled doubt and fear. 

What did her trained eyes see in the 
patient’s pallid face that was not there 
when she had gone her rounds but a few 
moments before? 

But the nurse, relaxing her rigid pose, 
suddenly put her finger to her lips, denot- 
ing silence, and silently hastened away. 

Constance followed her with her gaze 
until she disappeared, and then bent over 
the silent form, searching the set face 
for some token that her untutored eyes 
might read. 

While she stood irresolute both doctors 
came, accompanied by the nurse, and 
bent over the iron cot, then, almost 
forcibly, Constance was urged aside into 
the care of the nurse while the doctors 
bent above Glen’s form, one busy with 
the pulse, one deftly applying and 
listening to the stethoscope. 

Then there was a hurried consultation, 
both men very grave, held in brief, 
concise undertone, but Constance, her 
hearing quickened, could catch portions 
of it, in which the words “ sinking,” 
“anemia,” and “ transfusion ’’ were in- 
termingled. 

“It would be an open chance,”’ said 
Doctor Grey, as the men rose from their 
cramped positions. 

“‘ But who would make the sacrifice? ”’ 
remarked the house physician, as he 
turned to go. 
kyConstance, pale but firm, stood by 
Doctor Grey’s side, and he passed one arm 
around her waist to help her down the 
length of the silent ward. 

“‘ What is it,” she queried, in a tense 
— ** What chance? What sacri- 

ce ” 
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The words had caught her hearing, ang 
she would not be appeased. Tenderly 
as he might, for it was useless to dis. 
guise the truth, the doctor explained to 
her, when they reached the retiring room, 
the nature of the case. 

He told her of Glen’s harm, and hoy, 
from exposure and grievous loss of blood 
his system had failed to respond to treat. 
ment, and he was slowly but surely 
drifting away. 

Urged on, his head bowed and tears 
starting to his eyes, the old doctor an. 
swered the girl’s impulsive questions, 
In such extremity cases had been saved 
by the heroic resort to what is known in 
surgery as transfusion. “Yes,” in answer 
to a query, even now, in Glen’s case it 
was, perhaps, not too late, but ——” 


CHAPTER XXI 


Constance’s whole being seemed 
changed at the implanting in her heart f 
of a new hope. Of the two — the ordi- 
nary courageous, resourceful physician } 
and the brave-hearted but unsophisti- 
cated girl—she, for the time, was 
master. 

Alternately pleading, commanding, in- 
quiring, she had the house surgeon sun- 
moned and another consultation was 
held, which resulted in a decision that, as 
a last resort, the expedient might be tried. 

Reluctantly, with a great fear tugging ¥ 
at his heartstrings, such as the old prac- 
titioner never before had known when 
battling for a life with death, Doctor 
Grey gave hesitating consent that Con 
stance might have her way. 

The white light of the winter morning 
was just breaking as they tenderly con 
veyed the insensible form of the sufferer 
into the bare-walled operating room 
the hospital, and laid it in its winding 
sheets upon the iron table. 

When Constance came into the room, 
accompanied by Doctor Grey, her sweet 
face was a little pale, but there shone 
light in her brown eyes that for strength 
of purpose and love was heavenly. 

Stoutly declining to have an anestheti 
administered to her, saying, with a brave 
little smile, ‘‘I can stand it, doctor, 
she bared her white arm and felt, without 
giving one sign, the bite of the keel 
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steel as the necessary incision was made. 
Then, deftly, with practiced knowing, the 
surgeon and his assistants attached to the 
tender arm of the girl and to the marble- 
white one of the patient the little surgical 
cannula, after the keen knife had also 
exposed the pulsing vein in the arm of the 
prostrate sleeper, and then the tiny 
syringe was connected. 

At once the rich, red blood of the brave 
girl began surging gently, urged on by 
the bulb’s slow pressure, into the veins 
of the unconscious man whom she so 
loved. 

When the trial was over, and the opera- 
tion was pronounced as in all probability 
a success, Constance was led away, weak 
from loss of the life-giving fluid an d from 
the scenes she had witnessed, and as her 
arm was being bandaged the old doctor 
patted her as he might have done a 
sweetheart. 

But after a period of rest Constance 
pleaded to be allowed to go back to 
Glen’s bedside, and finally she had her 
way. 

She was told, however, that at the first 
sign of the sleeper’s awakening she must 
leave him, for it was feared that excite- 
ment, engendered by the presence of his 
friends would be detrimental to his re- 
covery. This Constance readily agreed 
to, for, somehow, from native modesty, 
considering all that had gone before, 
realizing Glen’s love for Jessica, she did 
not want him to know that she had 
come to him. 

So she put a ban on the doctor not to 
mention her presence to him, and the old 
practitioner promised to obey. 

She had made what sacrifice lay in her 
power. Now, to know that her en- 
deavor had not been made in vain, that 
he would recover, was enough; with 
that balm to her heart she would go 
away and none ever should know her 
secret. Nourished and fortified by the 
blood of the girl that sat through the long 
hours by his side, her moist eyes bent 
lovingly on him, Glen relapsed into a 
natural and refreshing sleep, a faint 
flush of newborn life suffusing his fea- 
tures, 

The early dusk of the waning day was 
creeping over the roof tops and squalid 
tenements when, finally, the form of the 
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invalid stirred slightly. A moistened 
bandage had been spread over his eyes, 
and it seemed as though he essayed to 
raise one hand and remove it. 

Constance slipped to her knees by the 
couch and bent her face over, feeling the 
warm breath of the waker on her 
temples. 

Oh, how she longed to give expression 
to her love; to rest her tired head on his 
breast; to whisper, “‘Glen, Glen, do you 
know me?” 

But the restraining hand of the nurse 
was lightly upon her shoulder, and the 
restraining power of her maidenly re- 
serve was enthroned over her love in her 
bosom, and so she drew back and watched 
from the shadows as Glen gradually 
mastered himself and took the cooling 
potion that the nurse offered. 

And then, as one of the doctors came, 
Constance turned away, and slipped off 
in the fast gathering gloom of the echoing 
ward, and announced to her silent but 
comprehending friend that she was ready 
for departure. 


CHAPTER XXII 


It was the end of the following Octo- 
ber when Glen came home—golden and 
crimson October, the most glorious, soul- 
laving season, here amid these northern 
hills, that any clime can boast. 

The maples on the hill were splashed 
with all the rioting colors of the pallette 
for, several nights earlier in the month, 
frost had settled, but now, for days, 
summer had come back, and sat en- 
throned, a diadem of matchless splendor 
on her brow, and time drifted over 
the pungent, haze-clad hills with dream- 
like indolence. 

It had been for Glen a tedious summer; 
a summer of convalescence. Strength 
had come slowly, so terribly slowly back, 
urged by desire but really retarded by 
concern for his affairs, by doubt and by 
perplexity. 

But now he was a prisoner to medical 
restrictions no longer. Pronounced offi- 
cially fit, he was free, and to-night, in 
the glow of the setting sun, he stood 
again on his native hills, a little weary, 
his broad frame showing somewhat the 
ravages of his sickness, but a whole 
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man still, with youth dominant and his 
old-time, winning attributes undimmed. 

His russet foot-gear was flecked with 
the dust of the dun-grey road, his soft 
hat hung in his hand by his side, and the 
breath of air which stirred along the 
upper ridge on idle wings kissed his 
bared brow with a tender salutation. 
He raised his unencumbered hand and 
let his fingers idly stray amid the wavy 
tangles of his rich brown hair, brushing 
them back the better to receive in full 
the heaven-sent benediction. 

The doctor met him at the gate, arms 
out in wholesouled greeting, and, taking 
him as would have done a returning son, 
by one hand and a shoulder, he held him 
off for critical inspection. 

“Well,” the old practitioner said, his 

face aglow with fun and pleasure, “for 
allopaths they patched you up very 
creditably. But you had a country 
constitution with which to offset their 
physics and that’s probably how you 
escaped ’em,” then, arm linked in arm, 
they went up the box-bordered path 
together. 
_Constance had gone back to West- 
borough, in attendance at the Seminary, 
and would not be home again until 
Thanksgiving. The doctor told Glen 
all about the farm work and what had 
been done and explaining the change 
which had occurred during his long 
absence. ‘ 

When the supper was over, the two 
men retired to the doctor’s study, and 
there alone with the doctor Glen’s 
demeanor changed, and he faced his old 
friend resolutely, a deep determination 
apparent on his serious countenance. 

During his long convalescence he had 
had ample time to canvass his experiences 
the past year and formulate plans and 
resolves for the future. Lying helpless 
on his hospital cot, or, later, propped in 
an invalid’s chair in the sunlit ward 
designed for the patients who were on 
the mend, Glen’s mind was active with 
the problems which beset it, trying to 
entangle the twisted and knotted skein 
of incidents which he evolved out of 
half-fathomed surmises. 

Gradually, like images on the exposed 
plate of the photographer in its chemical 
bath, the details of his recent experiences 
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developed in his mind, coming out finally 
sharp and positive as a completed picture. 

The happenings, however, which had 
occurred after he sank into a stupor at 
the critical period of his illness, and just 
before he awoke with a new life-energy 
pulsing in his veins, refused to develop, 
concentrate his mind’s energy as he might 
upon them. They remained blurred 
images, dimly apparent, but unintel- 
ligible, like those on an under-exposed 
photographic film. 

When they had moved him to the 
operating table, and for hours prior 
thereto, he had not been as totally 
oblivious to his surroundings, as the 
doctors had supposed. 

As in a deep dream-state he had been 
dimly conscious; too weak to formulate 
an opinion; too tightly held in the 
thraldom of disease to command his 
faculties, but just sufficiently conscious 
to receive impressions vaguely and retain 
them for future reference. 

He had said nothing of his suspicions 
to doctor or attendant, but, craftily 
he had questioned them and dove-tailed 
fact and fact together, and now, straight 
from his enforced confinement he had 
come to put to supreme test his con- 
structed theory, to prove it truth or 
fallacy. 

Eagerly, persistently he plied the good 
old man with questions, and the doctor, 
knowing nothing of their full purport, 
ignorant of the story of Glen’s infatua- 
tion, believing implicitly that the rela- 
tions of Glen and Constance remained 
the same as they had existed in child- 
hood, only altered, perhaps, by a 
maidenly diffidence on the one side, by 
a species of manly reserve on the other, 
and with no ray of suspicion but that the 
facts had been withheld from the patient 
purely because of his weak condition and 
liability to shock; so believing, and 
arguing that now that Glen was well 
again, knowledge of Constance’s sacrifice 
would only strengthen their bond of 
affection, the doctor told the story of 
her sacrifice, sparing nothing of detail 
or of the risk which she had incurred. 

As Glen listened to the recital; heard 
his suspicions verified, and fathomed the 
sacrifice which his playmate of old had 
made for him, his face grew drawn and 
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his eyes moistened. When the doctor 
ceased Glen bowed his head upon his 
arms, outstretched across the table and 
moaned. 

“And in spite of all, she did that for 
me.” He said finally, “ Why did you let 
her? Why did you let her?” 

His old friend, perplexed by his 
demeanor, took the clenched hands in 
his own and tried to calm him. 

“Oh, but you don’t understand, 
Doctor, you don’t understand,” Glen 
replied, raising his set face to look into 
the troubled countenance bent over him. 
“T love Constance, Doctor; have always 
loved her. I know it now. I knew it 
as I lay there in that hospital. There 
the great light came to me, my eyes were 
opened and I saw things aright, and 
now—now she will think it is not love, 
but only gratitude, and will not believe.” 

The doctor, bewildered in his simple 
mind unused to such complexities, tried 
to argue down Glen’s statements, telling 
him of his belief that Constance returned 
his love and that he was making moun- 
tains out of wild conjectures; that he 
was not himself, and that he ought to rest, 
and that everything would straighten 
out if given time with courage. 

Glen smiled into his old friend’s face, 
and pressed his aged hand in token of the 
thanks he felt for the doctor’s good 
intentions, but he shook his head sadly 
and, rising from the table, his features 
set, the old sadness in his eyes, he went 
slowly out of the room and through the 
hall onto the veranda, where he sat 
down in the darkness. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


The November election was now but 
a brief time off, and with its approach 
public interest had been unusually roused 
by an undercurrent of criticism of recent 
political events. The civic interests of 
the world beyond the encircling hills was 
already slowly flaming, fed by revealments 
in the columns of an unmuzzled portion 
of the public press, relating to the 
iniquities of modern-day practices, and 
the echoes of the distant rumblings of 
discontent had rolled northward through 
the passes of the mountains and found 
lodgment in the hearts of many men 
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who, heretofore, had been content to 
place implicit confidence in the party 
leaders and to do unquestioning as they 
were bid. 

Over the evening teacups the doctor 
had told Glen somewhat concerning the 
details of the campaign, and pointed 
out casually its salient features which 
were most particularly concerning the 
inhabitants. 

Glen knew, of course, that more than 
wonted interest had been aroused locally 
by the advent of the Honorable The- 
ophilus I. Burland into the community 
as an avowed candidate before the 
incoming legislature. The famous 
Christmas night inauguration of his 
campaign and subsequent manifestations 
had been too flagrant not to have im- 
parted an exceptional degree of general 
concern to the event, and indeed, the 
aspiration of this man of millions and 
his methods had evoked not a little 
comment far outside the borders of the 
State. But what Glen did not com- 
prehend was the intensity of public 
interest generated during the months 
of his absence. Major Terrill of Ludlow, 
stirred deeply by the trend of events, 
had come from a retirement of years 
into political arena and was electioneer- 
ing, with the fire of youth and the 
judgment of age, up and down the 
county confines on a platform of “No 
boss dominion,” and “State’s offices for 
State’s sons.” 

It transpired, therefore, that much 
had been said, and much that was bitter, 
concerning the impurity of the local 
electorate and the danger to free in- 
stitutions from the advent of hordes 
of aliens into the locality, organized 
politically and controlled by an un- 
scrupulous political boss through the 
agency of local hirelings. 

The temper of the populace had been 
roused to just that inflammable pitch 
needing only a tinder to start the 
smouldering resentment into blaze. 

Through the droning, moonlit hours 
to nearly midnight after his conversation 
with the doctor, Glen kept his place 
against the pillar of the wide veranda, 
deep in meditation upon the eventful 
past and pregnant future. 

Suddenly he was conscious of a red 
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reflection on the southward sky line, that 
flared feverishly and then was gone. 
He watched intently. It rose again, 
like a forge-fire playing on a frosty 
pane, grew, diminished, then sprang to 
a deeper glow, yellow and crimson, and 
at that instant the faint bell-notes of 
the metal voice in the old church steeple 
came hurtling across the valley. 

Glen stood ‘erect and buttoned his 
round-a-bout coat tightly over his chest, 
pulling his felt hat down tight over his 
forehead. In the country, where fellow- 
ship still maintains, and where too 
lend a hand to a neighbor’s needs had not 
been supplanted by the city’s selfishness, 
the cry of the village church bell at night 
was an imperative summons to all for 
miles about that aid was needed in some 
neighbor’s defence, and all within hearing 
of the call made ready to respond. 

Assured in his mind that fire was the 
cause of the bell-ringing Glen turned 
and went hastily into the house. He 
called up the stairs, waking the doctor, 
and told him of the circumstances and 
of his intention to proceed toward the 
village. 

The doctor urged him to saddle one 


of the horses, but he declined, saying 
he could go across lots the more quickly. 
Then he hastened across the meadow 
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in the direction of the red glare, which. 
now broadly suffused the low-lying sky- 
line. 

Just as he was sliding to the ground on 
the far side of the fence, a sound came 
up to him from somewhere off on the 
main-traveled highway—a sound inimit- 
able, indescribable, baffling; one which, 
if ever heard, is never forgot; the memory 
of which, even, stirs the blood to quick 
pulsing—the low, long, ill-omened sound 
of the voice of a mob bent on destruc- 
tion. 

For a moment Glen stood irresolute. 
Then, like a flood, memory came over 
him of what the doctor had told him 
concerning the temper of the towns- 
people, particularly the younger portion, 
in whom the hot blood of youth pulsed 
quickly, regarding the political trend 
of events. 

“They’re headed toward Badessiao’s 
place,”” Glen exclaimed, as he climbed 
hastily over the fence and then ran, 
slantingly, down across the field. Before 
he was half way of the incline a new 
burst of flame showed directly ahead, 
and the orchard and outlying premises 
of the old Copely place were vividly 
painted against the dark background of 
the night with colors of crimson and 
yellow. 


(To be continued) 





TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL—1890 


By EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


FTER breakfast and prayers I 
A read to them all, as I always do, 
the Declaration of Independence. 

I am fond of reading it from the Annual 
Register of the year 1776, which was 
published in London. They say it was 
edited by Edmund Burke. I wish I were 
quite sure of this. The interest which 
belongs to this particular edition comes 
from the danger which then attached 
to printing in England any criticisms on 
the Crown. Our dear George III., the 
‘“ Brummagem Louis XIV.,” as I am fond 
of calling him, was not to be spoken of 
as freely as men speak of his more worthy 
granddaughter. So, where the Declara- 


tion comes to its central charges against 


the King of Great Britain, the Annual 
Register for 1776 had to say decorously ,— 

‘The history of the present K of 
G B n is a history of repeated 
injuries.” And the reader, if he chose, 
might suppose that the -Khan of Green 
Bokharan was alluded to. 

The language of the Declaration is rhe- 
torical, as its author was. Such was, in- 
deed, the need of the time. It is very 
good rhetoric, too. And one never reads 
it through without feeling that what they 
had to say — and it was a great deal — 
they said wonderfully well. At any 
celebration, the ‘‘ orator of the day ” may 
be glad if his address interest the hearers 
as much as the Declaration does, when 
well read by Master Goodchild, of the first 
class of the high school. All the same, 
when I was engaged in the forming of the 
literary style of some young Americans, I 
thought it well to offer a prize to any who 
would give a paraphrase of it in words 
as short as four letters. Let us train our 
young people to the use of monosyllables. 

See what I had given me. Jefferson’s 
tendering of the introduction, as I hope 
you remember, is in these words: ‘‘ When 
in the course of human events, it becomes 


necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of. nature’s God entitle them,—a 
decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the separa- 
tion.” Here are twenty-five Latin words 
— if you count “nature” twice — and 
twenty-four words of more than one 
syllable. 

The best version I got in words of five 
letters or less was this: ‘‘ When as, men 
are, one set of men must cut the bond 
that ties it with a set out side,— let it say 
why.” But this, as you see, omits all 
that about assuming a separate and equal 
station,— as if it were surplusage, as it 
hardly is. Still, the success of this ex- 
periment was such that I offered another 
prize the next year, for an introduction 
in words of three letters or less. I got 
this essay in competition: “‘ If it be fit 
for any set of men to cut an old tie,— let 
it say so,— let it say why.” This shows 
what can be done, when the columns are 
crowded, and we must reduce the length 
of the President’s message. In my little 
book, How to do it, I condensed eight y-one 
horribly long words of the worst English 
I could find,— one of President Peirce’s 
messages, — into thirty-six. And lI 
thought my English better than his. 

I will now renew my offer, and for the 
best rendering of the Declaration sent us 
to print in the next year’s NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE, in words of four letters or less, 
I will give a copy of The Man without a 
Country. For the best rendering in 
words of three letters, or less, I will give 
a copy of Red and White. 


WE will take the 9.32 train into town. 
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It is to be a hot day,— but the sun does 
not seem to affect Miss Reader much, 
and as no one sees her, she can wear as 
light costume as she will. The moment 
the train arrives, we see there is a holiday, 
— it is so crowded. Fortunately for us, 
Roxbury has its attractions, and so many 
leave the train there that I find a seat. 
Miss Reader always does. And here at 
Park Square — such a crowd! There is 
that droll tendency of a holiday, which 
makes people walk in the roadway, in- 
stead ofjkeeping to the sidewalk. Is this 
perhaps the feeling of being in a pro- 
cession; or is it because they are from 
districts where there is not so much dis- 
tinction between the ways for bipeds and 
those for quadrupeds? Let us not phil- 
osophize. Enough to see that everybody 
is cheerful and resolved, as the Yankee 
says, “‘ to have a good time.” 


‘“‘ The sons of Belial had a glorious time,” 


says John Dryden,— so the Yankee has 
good authority. And we need not fear 
that he is descending to that low revelry 
of the Sons of Belial. 

“Here’s your ice water — free — ice 
water free.” Listen to that, Mr. Bellamy, 
and tell me if you will have anything 
more virtuous in the twenty-first century. 
See the great inscription. 


FREE 
ICE WATER. ICE WATER 


This over a well-fitted marquee, with 
eager bartenders behind, dispensing the 
cooling draught ‘“‘which cheers but not 
inebriates,” to allcomers. The Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts has wisely pro- 
nounced the open bar a common nuisance, 
— license or no license; but, in the enthu- 
siasm of our celebration, the city of Bos- 
ton steps over the letter of that great 
decision, in this instance, and opens five 
or six or more of these ‘‘ open bars,’’ for 
the Fourth of July, with their “‘ gentle- 
manly attendants.” 

And notice, dear Miss Reader, how the 
children of commerce take up the idea. 
“‘ Here’s your iced lemonade. Only three 
cents. Lemonade made to order.’’ Ob- 
serve, if you please, that the detestable 
liquid known as lemon syrup has disap- 
peared before the progress of commerce 
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and prosperity. ‘‘ Here’s your Moxie.” 
“‘ Here’s your Saratoga and Kissingen.” 
And cakes enough, too, dear Miss Reader, 
— though I cannot offer you ale. Try 
that pop-corn, amalgamated into a long 
parallelogram, by the dextrous cement of 
boiled molasses. How they cut it is the 
mystery! No, you need not be afraid to 
eat it as you walk up Beacon Street. If 
you will observe, no one seems to notice 
you. That must surprise you, as it did 
Madame Recamier, when the Savoyards 
looked at her no longer. And, if you will 
observe, every one else is doing the same 
thing, or something like it. 


Ou, yes! we will walk around the Com- 
mon. That is what I brought you here 
for. Do not mention it,— but I always 
feel as if these elms on Charles Street 
were one inch in diameter, and in danger 
of being uprooted by some boy. ‘They 
were in my day, sixty years ago. ‘That 
open space? Oh! that is the “ ball 
ground.” It is roped off to-day,— as it 
would not be on a common day,— because 
to-day our South Boston La Crosse team 
is to play a match against some other 
team. Now, they are all waiting for 
somebody to arrive. There is a good deal 
of waiting on such occasions. But you 
and I are too busy to wait. Will you ob- 
serve how all the people keep behind the 
ropes, though there are not five officers in 
sight? That is democracy. Everybody 
knows that if everybody stepped inside 
the line, nobody could see the game. So 
nobody steps in. 


“The common sense of each keeps a fretful 
world in awe.” 


Or as our old friend said in the begin- 
ning: ‘‘ Among these [rights] are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursumt of happiness; to 
secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
And here, next the ball ground, the men 
are stretching the balloon out upon the 
grass, so that all may be sure there is a 
balloon. And this afternoon it will rise in 
the southwest wind, till it comes so near 
the sea that they do not dare to go any 
further,— and it will descend somewhere 
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in Chelsea or in Malden,— after they have 
been in the air eighteen minutes. They 
always do it in that way. For, as the 
average Fourth of July wind is westward, 
or west-southwest, a point west, or some- 
thing like that,— and as the ocean “ holds 
Boston in its arms ” on the eastward, it is 
a bad place for balloons. When they flew 
the first balloons in Paris, dear old Ben 
Franklin was there. And some one asked 
“Of what use isit?”’ As if, indeed, any- 
thing in the camp or court of poor Louis 
and his Marie Antoinette were of much 
use! And dear old Ben said, ‘‘ Of what 
use isa new-born baby? ”’ Well, the baby 
is one hundred and seven years old now, 
born, if anybody cares, in 1783, the year 
in which the K g of G t B n 
acknowledged the independence of an- 
other baby. And thus far, nothing much 
seems to have come of it. They are un- 
fortunate to-day,— for the requisitions of 
our gas companies, which are none of 
the best, compel them to use heavy gas, 
which is not the best for ballooning. 





_—__——. 


WHEN I was a boy, whom you see 
yonder with a little balloon, on a string, 
or when I was of his size, ‘‘ Independence 
Day ” was celebrated at the eastern end 


of this same Common. And the booths 
of candy men, oyster men, men who sold 
cocoanuts and tamarinds, were on Park 
Street, in the old malls, and under the 
shade of Paddock’s Row. We have now 
cut down the trees in Paddock’s Row, and 
we are so genteel that we allow no stalls 
or booths in Park Street, excepting those 
for the dispensation of cold water, for 
genteel people may be thirsty. The 
booths are now at the western end, which 
was in those prehistoric days considered 
quite outside the world. On the western 
side of Charles Street, where now the 
Public Garden shows all its beauty, and 
where all the seats you see are occupied 
by young men and maidens, was still the 
original beach of the Back Bay, kept at 
low-water mark by the original Mill Dam. 
A superstition, wholly unfounded, existed 
among the young and the masses of the 
people that human law did. not extend 
beyond highwater mark. And so, on 
this low-water beach, certain games of 
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“* pitch coppers,” and ‘‘ props ’’ were per- 
mitted, which could not be played on the 
uplands. With bated breath, and the 
sense of assisting at Crockford’s or at 
Monaco, we:little, boys used to leap down 
from the beach wall and witness these 
saturnalian revels. The real reason why 
these were not interfered with is now 
better known to me. The whole police 
establishment of the new-born city was 
then in the hands and brain of “ Old 
Reed,” as he was affectionately called by 
the boys. He was the only “ constable.” 
He must have had his hands full in so 
pulling and hauling that nothing stronger 
than spruce beer should be sold on the 
Common. So he, doubtless, drew the line 
at Charles Street, knowing that he must 
draw it somewhere. Now,as you observe, 
the people in the Public Garden are as 
peaceable and loyal to law as those on 
the upland. But, as a reminder of those 
days, this boy attired as a sailor here 
offers us this basket made of the prop- 
paw shells. Shall I buy it for you, Miss 
Reader? 

Miss Reader. That ugly thing! Not 
for me! Why, there is not a Chinese’sailor 
at the Fort but has his pockets full of 
them. 

Traveler. Ah, yes! You forget, dear 
Miss Reader, that all of us have not seen 
both oceans. 


Or the entertainments of those older 
days, some, I see, survive. Some others 
have been evolved from those beginnings. 
For instance, this of the free iced water 
had not been heard of then. But there 
was water in the frog pond and there was 
ice. Spruce beer and ginger beer we had 
then and now. It was two cents a glass, 
and, with a kind concession to the impe- 
cuniosity of little boys, a half glass was 
sold foracent. For one cent, also, you 
could buy two oysters (raw), with salt and 
pepper and vinegar ad lib. I see no 
oysters to-day. 

It is, perhaps, not proper, in the pres- 
ence of a millionaire, and Miss Reader 
may be one for aught I know, to allude to 
these humble details of personal expendi- 
ture. But as these pages are read by 
statesmen, and as Le Play and Mr. Wright 
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have earned their fame, by rightly pre- 
senting to the world their studies of just 
such expenses, I will venture some 
memoranda on the ways and means of a 
small boy’s Independence Day in 1830. 

There was a ribald story, in my boy- 
hood, of a father who tipped his son on 
the morning of Independence, with these 
cautions: 

“Here, my son, are two cents. Don’t 
be extravagant. Treat all your compan- 
ions liberally. And bring home toys for 
the children.” But the injustice of this 
ribaldry was well known to all of us, and 
we never repeated it. The custom at 
home was that my mother provided her- 
self with a store of Spanish reals,— then 
called ninepence,— and gave one to every 
child fof every race or color, with whom 
she had to do. An occasional uncle,— 
a real uncle, not one of the three-ball 
variety — did the same. So you started 
for the Common, with a very reasonable 
sum for distribution among the various 
venders. It was certain that you would 
carry nothing home. 

There was a story — well vouched — of 
a lad who started with twenty-five cents 
(or two ninepences), and under the first 
tree in Paddock’s Row found a man with 
purses to sell. The boy bought a purse 
— purple, with a gilt clasp — for twenty- 
five cents; and for the rest of the day 
had the purse with nothing in it. How 
many people I have known since, in his 
condition! How many houseswith pianos 
in.them, where, by no intercession, can I 
evolve a note, far less a bar of music! 

More prudent boys—or is it more 
audacious — passed the temptations of 
the purse seller, and reached the Common. 
Sticks of candy were still in existence: 
barley, which was translucent (yellow); 
checkerberry, also translucent (red), and 
a little shorter than barley; peppermint 
(white and not translucent; but striped 
obliquely with red, like a barber’s pole); 
and molasses candy,— more in quantity, 
but perhaps carrying a mean feeling of 
home manufacture, which made us dis- 
trust it, as we are apt to distrust an 
American knife, for no reason. Each of 
these sticks was one cent in price. I see 
none such now. But, on the other hand, 
every third table is now heaped with 
what is called a French mixture, at ten 


cents a pound. As I observed, this 
morning, that the finest refined sugar 
costs six and three fourths cents at whole- 
sale, Iam a little afraid about this manu- 
facture. There are scarlet dolces! We 
had none of them in 1830. But I see no 
tamarinds, which were a commodity of 
those days. 

No Priscilla! And there are no Gov- 
ernor Endicotts! Miss Reader and I 
have gone round the Common, and looked 
at every booth carefully. There are no 
Governor Endicotts. 

In those earlier days the dealers had 
sheets of white paper, on which were many 
checkerberry candy medals,— shall I cail 
them? They were larger, each, than a 
cartwheel dollar. On each was stamped 
ahead. It was not General Washington. 
It was not General Hancock. So we 
children said that the medal was first 
struck in 1629, and that it represented 
Governor Endicott. We made ita sacred 
duty to invest one cent in such a medal 
on election day and on Independence. 
Observe that Massachusetts still honored 
her own holiday of election, and main- 
tained a pride in such sovereignty as she 
had. So that the celebration of her 
election day in May — up to that fatal 
amendment of her constitution, when it 
was pushed back to January — was, in 
every jot and tittle, as distinguished as 
this of the Fourth of July. 

Mr. Hawthorne, who cared for such 
things, observed, so soon as he lived in 
England, that the Whitsunday week holi- 
days of the Old Country were celebrated 
with precisely the observances of an old 
Massachusetts election day. True old 
Puritans would have nothing of Whitsun- 
day,—a popish holiday,—not they! 
But, though they were virtuous, they let 
the people have cakes and ale,— and so 
election day took its place. Good for 
Winthrop and Dudley and Governor 
Endicott! 

And now, to think that the die which 
bore Governor Endicott’s likeness should 
be lost or broken,— and the art of making 
checkerberry medals should be forgotten! 


I ALWAYs touch my hat to a policeman. 
I like to show the good fellows that their 
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business and mine is the same,— the busi- 
ness indeed of their Master and mine,— 
to take away the sinsof the world. These 
two officers, whom we are passing, are the 
only people in this throng, I suppose, 
whom I ever saw before. 

“ Good morning, officer. A quiet time?” 

“ Very quiet, sir, very quiet.” 

& Indeed, one cannot see that they have 
anything todo. Ah! yes! — there is one 
of the force running across Park Square. 
Has some one lapsed from virtue’s path? 
He calls to that German who is leading a 
little child! The German turns, fright- 
ened! How has he offended the majesty 
of the law? Oh,— there it is,— the little 
girl has dropped her handkerchief, and the 
officer seesit. Allis restored. The grate- 
ful German thanks the policeman. And, 
as the French reporters say, ‘‘ The inci- 
dent is exhausted.”’ But you will hardly 
do better than that, Mr. Bellamy, in the 
twenty-first century. The whole police 
force of the town on the alert — yes — to 
see that none of us drop our handker- 
chiefs on the sidewalk! 

So Miss Reader and I walk around 
among the booths. They run from West 
Street west and from Walnut Street west; 
and there are double or treble lines of 
them. On Beacon Street, observe the 
tenants are black people mostly. Their 
race is, perhaps, singularly fond of this 
holiday. We look everywhere for Gover- 
nor Endicotts,— but, as I say, we do not 
find them. But here are roses, Miss 
Reader, and carnation pinks. You have 
not finer in your charming Alaska climate. 
“Here’s your fresh roses; here’s your 
fresh roses,—only ten cents.” Please 
accept these Bon Silenes,— they will look 
so pretty in your corsage. 





AND so we have passed round the five 
malls, Charles Street, Beacon Street, Park 
Street, Tremont Street, and Boylston 
Street; and we are here opposite the 
Providence station again. Two hundred 
thousand men, women, and children we 
have seen, at the least, probably twice 
that number. And I, who ought to know 
Boston people, have not seen one I knew 
I ever saw before, unless it were those 
policemen. ‘The truth is, that the greater 
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part of these people have come in from 
the country,— and of the Boston people 
a good quarter part have gone into the 
country. This is just as it should be. 

But Miss Reader feels as if she would 
like to see some more consolidated or defi- 
nite centralization of enthusiasm. So far, 
these have all been individual expressions. 
There isa large tent. I think it isa Merry- 
go-round. Let us work through the - 
throng. ‘“‘I beg your pardon, sir. Will 
you let this lady pass?” “‘ Thank you, 
sir.” ‘‘ This way, Miss Reader.” ‘“‘ Please 
make room for this lady.” They are all 
very obliging, and so we press our way in. 
The great tent is crowded. We can all 
hear, for a thousand people are singing a 
temperance song, and this is a temper- 
ance orator leading them. This is the 
only organized entertainment on the 
Common for the morning. 


—_— 


I HAVE not observed any lack of chil- 
dren in our promenade. I think the 
country children have come into town 
with their fathers and mothers. But 
you must observe that, during these hours 
of the morning, fifty thousand children 
of the city, or thereabouts, are cared for 
in various places of public entertainment 
at the city’s expense. Jugglers,— or 
performers of legerdemain, to be more 
grand ,— variety people of different kinds, 
— singers, banjo players, and others who 
know how to entertain,— have been 
brought together at different places; and 
a ticket has been given to each boy or girl, 
who was at school last week, so that his 
entertainment or hers might be made 
sure. We who are older are not sup- 
posed to care to have such things for 
nothing, we must go to one of six or eight 
theaters, unless, as it happen, we find 
ourselves better entertained out of doors. 

But there are ten places of entertain- 
ment, to which we must not go. We may 
go to any of the public bath houses, and 
the towel for our drying and the key for 
undressing will be given us, the last on its 
india rubber string. But woe to him 
who wishes to read! The ten public 
libraries,— the best places of amusement 
or of entertainment in Boston,— these 
by a most curious superstition, are closed 
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on all the days when we entertain the 
lieges. 





THE Sons of the Revolution, the new 
society lately formed in many states, and 
united in a national society, places on its 
program, among many objects worthy of 
praise, its determination to promote the 
celebration of the Fourth of July in the 
different states. The society has been 
organized by men who have the intelli- 
gence to see that the American ideas 
which are interwoven into all our plans, 
and into the detail, even, of our adminis- 
tration, are worth preserving; and that if 
the newcomers, who add so much to our 
physical strength, are to fall into line with 
the Americans who have made America, 
they must be taught the history of the 
country, and must know on what princi- 
ples its success is based. It is idle to say 
that we owe these successes to the natural 
fertility of soil, or to the wealth of mines, 
or to the gifts of climate. The valley of 
the Danube is as richly stored by nature 
as the valley of the Mississippi; but we 
see no such communities of men there, 
as have, in a hundred years, made the 
valley of the Mississippi what it is. 

The Society of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion has formed itself, in the hope that 
there may be a more spirited effort to 
teach what all men are glad to learn. I 
have been pleased to see how widely such 
hopes show themselves in action in the 
great states of the Northwest. In Minne- 
sota, for instance, the supervisors of the 
public schools have established a ‘‘ Na- 
tional Day ” as a part of the regular duty 
of each school term. It becomes a festival 
for the schools. National songs are sung, 
national history repeated, the American 
flag is displayed, and all the resources 
which intelligent teachers command are 
drawn upon, that the children of Nor- 
wegian, of Welsh, of Icelandic parents, or 
those from any other nation under the 
sun, may know what new privileges they 
acquired, on the happy day when their 
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fathers “ highly resolved ” that they also 
should be Americans. 


ForTY-EIGHT years ago my Alma Mater 
gave me the “ privilege of speaking in 
public as often as any one asked me to do 
so,”’— “‘ privilegium publice pracligendi, 
quoties-cumque ad hoc munus evocatus 
eris.’ I have sometimes wondered 
whether a man can speak in public, if 
there be no public to hear. But that is 
cynical to say in this connection, for 
Alma Mater certainly meant well. | 
suppose I have availed myself of the 
privilege then given, if I should guess 
roughly, some seventeen thousand five 
hundred and twenty times, “‘ be the same 
more or less,” thus addressing men on 
various lines of life which have been 
suggested by consideration of the Three 
Elements of Life. 

But, among these seventeen thousand 
and odd occasions, I have never clelivered 
a Fourth of July oration. I think I have 
been “called to do it,” but it has not 
seemed to me that the call was com- 
pulsory. Still, there have been two 
fundamental statements which I should 
like to make, if such a call seemed peremp- 
tory. And, lest no such call be made, I 
will state them here. 

First. When these states declared 
themselves independent, they were inde- 
pendent. Practically, they always had 
been. New England fought Philip and 
his men,— man to man, about equal 
numbers on each side,— and never asked 
the home government for an ounce of 
powder, or for the flint to a firelock. Such 
help as the Crown ever did give them,— 
as when it sent such a general as Brad- 
dock,— cost more than it came to. 
Mgral. Let no man or woman or state 
say, “I am independent” unless m 
truth he is. 

Second. That what we need to main- 
tain this nation is the same quality and 
the same determination which made tt. 
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THE “HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES” 


Another of New England’s literary 
shrines is saved from the chance of time 
and tide. This time it is the “ House of 
Seven Gables” around which Hawthorne 
wove his magic spell, and the individual 
to whose generosity the City of Salem is 
indebted in this and in other instances, is 
Mrs. George R. Emmerton. 

The use to which it is to be put fur- 
nishes a hint of value to patriotic asso- 
ciations and others interested in the 
preservation of historic buildings, which 
are too often looked upon as useful only 
as museums of antiquities. It is far better 
in the majority of cases that some more 
practical utility be found for these build- 
ings, some use that will not demand their 
alteration nor suffer from the limitations 
incident to the retention of their original 
form. 

The form taken by Mrs. Emmerton’s 
gift is not its least commendable feature. 


GRADUATION EXPENDITURE AND 
SIMPLICITY 


Graduation Expenditure and Simplicity 

The tendency of Public Schools to ape 
College ways is often only amusing and 
may sometimes be beneficial; but in the 
growing elaboration of graduating exer- 
cises which has been increasingly in 
evidence for a considerable time we find 
something that is to be seriously resisted. 
It is not only undemocratic, but unkindly 
so. 
Signs of a reaction are occasionally ob- 
Servable and are to be encouraged. 
There may have been something for a 
carping mind to ridicule in the calico 
gowns which the young ladies of the 
Simonds Free High School in New 
Hampshire chose to wear at their gradua- 
tion exercises, but the spirit was all right. 





We congratulate them on their courage 
and the stand which they took. 

But there are other things than gradua- 
tion gowns—bouquets, parties, elaborate 
programs, decorations, class pictures, 
gifts and special class exercises that to- 
gether loom up very formidably before 
many and many a family. 

Let the movement toward greater 
simplicity grow. 

SEATTLE HOSPITALITY 

The New England Club of Seattle, 
whose tastefully furnished apartments are 
shown in our engraving, extend a cordial 
invitation to all visiting New Englanders 
to make of this delightful club home a 
rest room and headquarters during the 
Alaska-Yukon Exposition. 

It is an opportunity that will undoubt- 
edly be used and appreciated by many 
of our readers. 

The location of the club rooms is 
Suite D., Haller Building, corner of Sec- 
ond Avenue and Columbia Street, Seattle, 
and the New England Day at the Ex- 
position will be September 7th. 

The president of the club, Mr. Leonard 
F. Dearborn, sends us the following in- 
teresting item: 


HISTORY OF A FLAG IN PART 
The mascot flag of the “New England 
Club” is shown with name “ Puritan’”’ 
in the club rooms, Seattle, also on the 
fountain, at the home of the president of 
the club. It was first called forth in the 
fall of ’84 and floated from a staff over 
the speaker’s stand at the dedication of 
a magnificent monument at Candia, N.H., 
the monument a gift from the late Gov. 
Frederick Smythe to his native town; 
since which, no holiday has ever passed 
when it failed to answer “Here am I.” 
In 1901 it crossed Behring Straits, and 
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for weeks its folds were kissed by the 
bleak winds of the Arctic. The self- 
same year it floated from a staff over 
the post-office at Nome, Alaska, July 4th. 
January, 1904, it was in evidence at a 
reception given to President Roosevelt by 
twelve hundred Alaskans at Seattle, the 
writer being the sole appointed repre- 
sentative from the Arctic. The follow- 
ing winter it graced the reception hall at 
the American House, Boston, during a 
session of the “New Home Week Candia 
Club,” N. H. February, 1906, from an 
improvised staff from the Carnegie Ob- 
servatory at Mt. Wilson, California (the 
first flag ever there placed) its stars 
looked down upon the finest valley upon 
earth, where it faced a new continent. 
Later, its record shows, at the formation 
of the first New Hampshire Club in Cali- 
fornia, at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Los Angeles, it received the encomium of 
hearty applause. 

At the presentation of a portrait of 


Seattle’s pioneer, Henry L. Yesler, to 
the Washington State Art Association, 
at the Carnegie Library, Seattle, February 
6th, 1907, by the writer, it was the only 
flag that occupied a prominent position, 
although robbed of much of its original 
fabric by the bleak winds of the Arctic, 
its beauty marred by time, stars dimmed 
from age, still the New England Club of 
Seattle has faith to believe that there 
resides in it much to fulfil. 


* ‘THE CAPE COD CANAL 


The first “ official’? shovelful of earth 
in the construction of the projected 
canal that is to bring New York City and 
Boston sixty-three miles nearer together 
by water transportation, was taken from 
the ground by Mr. August Belmont of 
New York. The work begins at Sand- 
wich and it is understood that it will be 
pushed to a conclusion in about three 
years’ time. 
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MEMORIAL, TABLET TO ALICE FREEMAN PALMER IN HOUGHTON MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


enriched by a tablet in memory of Alice 
Freeman Palmer. 
The memorial, which was unveiled at 
i ; a special dedicatory service Sunday, 
June 6, is so notable from an artistic 
AN APPROPRIATE MEMORIAL 


standpoint that we have selected it as 
The beautiful Houghton Memorial the most important piece of New 


Chapel at Wellesley College has been England art news that has come to 
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our knowledge during the month. 

As the work of Daniel Chester French, 
we may also claim it as a New England 
production, for Mr. French, although his 
studios are not at present located with 
us, is none the less a New Englander, 
having been born in Exeter, N. H., and 
educated at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Dartmouth College. 
Much of his best-known work was pro- 
duced from his studios in Concord and 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The tablet in Houghton Memorial 
Chapel is carved in deep bas-relief from 
a flawless, snow-white marble of a highly 
translucent texture which plays an im- 
portant part in the spiritual, almost 
ethereal, character of the work. 

The plinth, or sub-base, bears without 
further embellishment the following in- 
scription: 

Here rest the ashes of 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
In the heart of the college she loved 
1855—1902. 


The second member of the base carries 
a medallion portrait in low relief. This 
. is said, by those who knew Mrs. Palmer, 
to be an excellent likeness. 

The principal figures under the simple 
Gothic canopy are carved in high relief 
and are entirely symbolical. 

If this lovely group did not tell its own 
story better than it could be told in words, 
it would have been better to have so told 
it in the first place. But just because 
Mr. French did have a story that only 
form and gesture could adequately present, 
his work is genuinely sculptural and 
verbal interpretation of it is something 
of an impertinence. 

That which appears to be represented 
is just that pathos and mystery of the 
limitation of the influence of one person- 
ality upon another which is the essence 
of moral influence, the dependence of the 
teacher upon the pupil as well as of the 
pupil upon the teacher—a relationship 
that is best described by the single word 
moral, when we regard that word in its 
sweetest Christian significance. 

The face of the maiden has all of the 
dreamy indefiniteness of youth. She goes 
forth equipped and with wise and loving 
counsel, but that toward which she goes, 





toward which the guiding hand sends 
her forth is without, it is the beyond, the 
unknown, and the very sending is in it. 
self an act of separation. Faith and love 
and all the most beautiful qualities of 
human life are embodied in that action. 

All that is humanly holiest in that idea 
is undoubtedly associated in the minds 
of many hundreds of young women with 
Mrs. Palmer—and Wellesley. The mem- 
orial is thus very intimate—a memorial 
for those of the Wellesley household and 
of the loved Wellesley teacher and ex- 
ecutor appropriately enshrined, as the 
inscription says, “in the heart of the 
college that she loved.” 





THE BOSTON OPERA COMPANY 


Ponchielli’s masterful opera, [a Gio- 
conda has been selected by director Henry 
Russell for the opening performance of 
the new Boston Opera House. 

The opera will be presented with a 
splendid cast including such artists of 
world-wide fame as Lillian Nordica and 
Florencio Constantino. The opera will 
be conducted by the musical director of 
the company, Arnaldo Conti. 

The inaugurating features as arranged 
by Director Russell and general manager 
Ralph L. Flanders will commence with 
the National Anthem sung by Lillian 
Nordica assisted by a strictly American 
chorus of five hundred voices conducted 
by Wallace Goodrich, one of the conduc- 
tors of the Opera Company. 

The new Opera House will be one of 
the finest playhouses in the world. It 
will be modern in every particular, and 
supplied with every device known to 
stage-craft and furnished with every 
comfort conceivable. Its inauguration 
will mark an important event in the 
musical life of America and the social life 
of New England and particularly that of 
Boston. 

The best names of the city’s blue book 
are to be found in the list of subscribers 
of the new temple of lyric art. 
Twenty-five operas of the Italian, 
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French and German repertoire will be 
produced the first season of Boston’s own 
Grand Opera. 

Many among them have never been 
heard here, and some of them have never 
been presented anywhere in the United 
States. 

Every one of these operas will be pre- 
sented in a manner worthy of the pat- 
tonage of the highly cultured public of 
Boston. 

A special feature of the performances 
will be a Grand Opera ballet of mostly 
American dancing girls. These girls are 
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4YDIA LIPOWSKA, COLORATURA SOPRANO ENGAGED BY DIRECTOR 
HENRY RUSSELL FOR THE NEW BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 


being trained by the best foreign ballet 
masters, and will undoubtedly surpass in 
charm, grace and youth the imported 
girls hitherto seen in America. 
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“PASTURES WILD” 


We do not need to introduce Mr. Win- 
throp Packard to the readers of the NEw 
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ENGLAND MaGaZINE, and many of them 
will already be familiar with this delight- 
ful book of his which has just been pub- 
lished by Small, Maynard & Company of 
Boston. 

The alluring field of authorship into 
which Mr. Packard enters with this book 
is one of very exacting requirements. 
The man who would undertake to do 
our out-door seeing for us must have a 
keen vision, a conscience of truth and a 
sound and sane philosophy of life. He 
must have very sensitive sympathies 
toward that beautiful but lowly world 
from which our daily life is so far removed. 

To say that one has succeeded in that 
kind is to mete out very high praise—it 
is almost as much as to say that a man 
has written a poem of the first class, and 
that we never do say save under com- 
pulsion. Does the author of ‘‘ Wild Pas- 
tures’ compel us to number him among 
that elect fraternity whom we shall per- 
mit to be eyes and ears for us in our own 
out-of-doors? Let us see. 

In the first place Mr. Packard is honest 
both with us and the world that he talks 
about. He does not misrepresent them 
for our amusement, and he adheres 
strictly to that which his own perceptions 
have given him knowledge of. 

That is, of course, fundamental, but 
it will be of small avail unless his per- 
ceptive faculties are sufficiently allert, 
well-trained and industrious to render 
their gleanings worth our while—that 
is to say, bring into clear definition a 
certain considerable quantity of our own 
subliminal seeing. For we have all 
brooded by these same pools and in these 
same pastures. What we need is some 
one to tell us what it is that we have seen 
—to define our sensations into permanent 
intellectual possessions.. I think that no 
one can read “Wild Pastures’’ without 
acknowledging himself indebted for just 
this service. 

Almost any one can go into the jungle 
where we have never been and tell us at 
least a few interesting things about it, 
but to go into our own door-yards, as it 
were, and tell us what we have seen there 
so fairly and clearly that we will not only 
tolerate the telling but be grateful for it 
is a supreme test, and “ Wild Pastures” 
meets that test. It bubbles over with 
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good-humor, abounds in subtile observa. 
tions and delicate disclosures and is ip. 
teresting from cover to cover. 


-A LIBRARY EDITION OF E. E. HALE’s 
WORKS 


“The writings of the late Edward 
Everett Hale, who died at his home in 
Boston, June 10, aged 87, must be in- 
cluded among the classics of the English 
language, and. classed among the very 
best productions of American literature, 
Dr. Hale’s contributions to our literature 
have been voluminous, and in some 
cases conspicuous. He has been, as 
everybody knows, a man of great and 
varied activity, within and without 
literature. 

“No American author has held a warmer 
place in the hearts of his countrymen. 
He had the affections of all classes and 
conditions of readers. 

“His writings expressed the best and 
noblest of that great and pure New Eng- 
land character which has stamped itself 
deepest on the life of this Republic 

“When the works of a contemporaneous 
writer receive embodiment in a definitive 
edition, a certain stamp of classicality 
seems to be set upon him—so far, at 
least, as the word ‘classical’ can be 
applied to literature that is current. 
Dr Hale attained this distinction in his 
ripe old age for a uniform library edition 
of his works in ten volumes, issued sev- 
eral years ago by his Boston publishers, 
Little, Brown & Company, under his own 
supervision, with new prefaces in which 
Dr. Hale expressed himself in his best 
vein of genial reminiscence. 

“This library edition contains prac- 
tically all of his best-known books, in- 
cluding his famous ‘The Man Without a 
Country’ and ‘In His Name,’ ‘Ten 
Times One,’ ‘The Brick Moon,’ ‘ Philip 
Nolan’s Friends,’ ‘A New England Boy- 
hood,’ ‘How to Do It,’ ‘Addresses and 
Essays on Subjects of History, Education, 
and Government,’ ‘Sybaris,’ and ‘How 
They Lived at Hampton,’ and ‘Poems 
and Fancies.’” 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG MEN 


Still another edition of ex-Governor 
Frank W. Rollins’ suggestive and helpful 
book on this subject is announced. 
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Bristling with practical suggestions 
and overflowing with the very best kind 
of optimism, that, namely, which is de- 
veloped by a sound and deep experience 
of life, the book is an inspiration to the 
youth particularly of New England. 

This Commencement season brings its 
topic very sharply to the fore-front in 
thousands of homes, where it is not “ what 
can a young man do?” but “what can 
our boy do, now that his long course of 
schooling is done?’’ 

To those of limited horizons and an 
experience of life more or less shut in, Mr. 
Rollins’ book will prove to be as helpful 
as to their sons. 

Beginning with the premise that there 
are more rather than fewer opportunities 
for young men to-day than formerly, the 
author proceeds to cover some of the 
most prominent fields of modern activity 
which open careers of usefulness and 
profit unheard of by our forefathers. 
He speaks of Electricity, Forestry, The 
Consular Service, Politics, Good Roads, 
Journalism, Stenography, The Church, 
Settlement Work, Farming, etc., these 
indicating the breadth and scope of the 
work and its sympathy with varied cir- 
cumstances and capacities. 

The young men themselves often de- 
velop these same themes in the same 
apparent spirit in their Commencement 





THE HARTFORD WAY 


ITH a desire to encourage the 
enterprise of your worthy pub- 
lication and to reap the advan- 

tages of the publicity attending your 


symposium on New England Boards of 


oratory, and their sage elders benignantly 
interweave them into their baccalaureate 
sermons and Commencement addresses. 
The trouble is that the young men are 
merely hoping and dreaming and have not 
the least idea whether what they say is 
true or not, and their elders speak with 
a lurking skepticism that is only too 
visible or with that most hopeless form 
of unpracticality which shows itself in 
those with whom experience leaves no 
knowledge of men and affairs. 

In the midst of such utterly useless— 
worse than useless for often positively 
depressing—“ encouragement,” the clear, 
firm convictions of ex-Governor Rollins 
drawn from keen observation and wide 
conservatism with the broadest affairs, 
is a veritable battle-call to endeavor 
and victory. 

It is this rational, practical, earnest 
conviction and the sympathetic vein in 
which it is conveyed that is the unique 
and invaluable characteristic of the book. 

Over and above this it is a mine of in- 
formation concerning modern activities 
and turns the mind of the reader in just 
the right direction. 

It is sound in philosophy, sympathetic 
in spirit, broad in its outlook, practical 
in its suggestions—a book well worth 
reading and one in whose continued sale 
we find peculiar pleasure. 





Trade, I take pleasure in making a con- 
tribution concerning our organization in 
Hartford. 

While our city has long enjoyed world- 
wide repute as an insurance center, it has, 
during the past decade, made wonderful 
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progress industrially and is to-day 
regarded as a leading center of high-skilled 
mechanics. The products of our fac- 
tories are exported to the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth, and are famed for their 
ingenuity, durability and workmanship. 
One of our chief assets therefore is me- 
chanical supremacy. No city in the 
world to-day surpasses us in mechanical 
skill. Naturally we advertise this fact 
extensively and seek to induce industries, 
that depend primarily on high-class work- 
manship, to settle in our midst. That 
we have been successful in this respect 
is made evident, in a degree, by the fol- 
lowing editorialcomment in the Providence 
Journal :-— 

“The removal of a large typewriter 
industry to Hartford emphasizes the 
growing importance of that city as a 
center for skilled labor. It has experi- 
enced a remarkable industrial develop- 
ment in the last few years, and fortunately 
for itself, the newcomers have been al- 
most entirely of the higher class.” 

Hartford is also famed for its wealth, 
beauty and culture. As a residential city 
itis ideal. It maintains seventeen parks, 
covering an area of six hundred and fifty- 
five acres, about nineteen of which is 
water. This does not include a tract of 
six hundred and eighty at present in the 
care of trustees, which will eventually 
revert to the city. We have eighteen 
high-class banks, seventeen insurance 
companies, one college, Trinity, two 
seminaries, four libraries, one high and 
manual training school and eighteen 
grammar schools. 

With theexception, possibly, of Buffalo, 
no city in the East furnishes electric 
power to manufacturers at a lower cost 
than Hartford. The rate ranges from 
three to six cents per K. W. hour. The 
average horse-power paid for, as indi- 
cated by the meters, is only thirty-three 
and one-third per cent of the motor rating. 
This covers the total motor installation. 
At present such concerns as the Pratt & 
Whitney Company, Billings and Spencer, 
The Hartford Machine Screw Company, 

“and the Colt Patent Firearms Company, 
are using electric power furnished by the 
Hartford Electric Company. 

Located on two divisions of the New 

York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
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Company, just mid-way between New 
York, and Boston, to which trade centers 
it is linked by a chain of thriving cities 
and towns—Hartford has admirable trans- 
portation facilities. It also has a first- 
class freight and passenger steamship 
service to New York. 

Labor troubles are practically unknown 
here. This is in a measure attributable 
to the Manufacturers’ Association which 
treats with employees, and through which 
harmonious and satisfactory relations are 
maintained. 

The Board of Trade emphasizes the 
advantages to a manufacturing concern 
of coming here and standing upon its 
own feet, and not being obligated to the 
community for favors such as free land 
sites, bonuses or tax remissions. In 
every legitimate way we encourage le- 
gitimate concerns to locate in Hartford, 
but the Board of Trade inclines strongly 
toward the policy of internal develop- 
ment. It does not overlook the small 
growing concerns, because it realizes that 
eventually these are destined to expand. 
The part they play in the development of 
a community, such as ours, is large, so 
our board seeks to direct those looking 
for opportunities to invest money in 
industrial enterprises, to investigate these 
small manufacturing plants. It is deemed 
safer for our citizens to foster and en- 
courage these than to become identified 
with speculative enterprises engineered 
by outsiders, whose motives in desiring 
to locate in Hartford are too frequently 
found to be based on a desire to raise 
capital for purely experimental purposes. 

During the present year the Hartford 
Board of Trade has been instrumental in 
bringing two manufacturing concerns to 
town, viz., the Roth Shirtwaist Company 
of New York and Stamford, which will 
give employment to five hundred women 
and girls, and the Bennet Manufacturing 
Company of Springfield, Mass., which 
will employ about three hundred hands. 

The Board of Trade is constantly 
striving to impress upon outside manu- 
facturers who are considering a change 
of location the advantages of Hartford. 
Our annual reports, circulars and clip- 
pings are circulated widely. These are 
designed to give general information 
concerning the city, together with manu- 














facturing statistics. We have compiled 
an A. B. C. of the city in order to give 
desired information as briefly and con- 
cisely as possible. The Board of Trade 
keeps complete lists of vacant manufac- 
turing property, the details of each in- 
dividual site, with plan outlines, being 
circulated to induce consideration. 

In 1890 the population of Hartford 
was 53,900. Progress was being made 
slowly. The Board of Trade, then in its 
infancy, sought to turn the conservative 
and potential energies of its citizens into 
new and more active channels. An in- 
ventory of the business interests was 
taken and spread before the citizens. It 
was a revelation of facilities and possibil- 
ities and opportunities. Encouragement 
inspired enthusiasm. Men whose business 
had led them into different walks of life 
were brought together. They were unified 
by the spirit of civic pride, and from that 
time on the city grew by leaps and 
bounds. To-day the population of Hart- 
ford is 108,000, an increase of 55,000 in 
less than twenty years. 

The president of the Hartford Board of 
Trade is Gen. Henry C. Dwight, a Civil 
War veteran, who devotes much of his 
valuable time to promoting the city’s 
welfare. Adolph W. Gilbert, president 
of the Pratt & Cady Company, is the ac- 
tive and energetic secretary. 


TuHomAS. J. KELLEY. 
THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


After a year of preliminary work, the 
final step for the formation of the new 
Boston Chamber of Commerce was taken 
on June 15th. The members of the Mer- 
chants’ Association and Chamber of Com- 
merce met jointly on that day as members 
of the new corporation, adopted by-laws 
and elected a board of directors. 

The new organization will conduct a 
campaign for the commercial and in- 
dustrial growth of Boston and New Eng- 
land. The Merchants’ Association have 
within six months successfully used their 
organization to obtain lower express 
rates, a new custom house, a new city 
charter, a board of transportation, a 
union of the State Boards of Education, 
legislative initiation of a more equitable 
tax system, promotion of savings bank 
insurance, and a reduction of $150,000 
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on a public service contract. This sum- 
mary gives some conception of the broad 
work before the organization. 

The new Chamber is sparing of prom- 
ises. It hopes to carry to completion 
many important undertakings begun by 
the Merchants’ Association, and is mak- 
ing plans for new and more extensive 
methods of advancing the growth of 
business and manufacturing in New Eng- 
land. A membership of nearly three 
thousand, an income of over $100,000 
a year, and the organized assistance of 
the commercial organizations of six 
States, promise results for Boston and 
New England. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Editor NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Dear Sir: To those interested in the 
work of New England commercial organ- 
izations the Springfield Board of Trade 
would call attention to its recent co- 
operative effort to boost goods manu- 
factured within the limits of Greater 
Springfield. 

Many municipalities have, from time 
to time, attempted by concerted and 
systematic publicity to stimulate the 
markets for the different products of 
their mills and factories, but most of this 
stimulation has been directed toward out- 
side or foreign markets, very little atten- 
tion having been given to the home field. 
The recent movement in Springfield was 
distinctly one whose maximum effect was 
felt at home, and it is because of this 
home effect that we write. 

On May 25th and 26th (anniversary 
dates of the chartering of Springfield as 
a city) all retailers handling goods made 
in Springfield displayed such on their 
counters with more than usual promi- 
nence. Their windows, too, were utilized 
in this pushing of Springfield Product, 
and the schoolboy and the workman, the 
stranger and the shopper, all saw on 
every hand Springfield-made goods. Nor 
was the retailer the only one who took 
part in this effort, for the manufacturer, 
the producer himself, had his share. 
Every concern turning out home-made 
goods saw to it that the retailer was well 
stocked with his respective line,—saw to 
it that effective window displays adver- 
tising his product were arranged in vari- 
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ous parts of the shopping district,—saw 
to it that all shipments, either local or 
abroad, were marked “Springfield Pro- 
duct.” On these two days also manu- 
‘facturer and retailer alike confined their 
newspaper and periodical advertising to 
“Springfield Product,” and these two 
words became the countersign all over 
the city. 

Now that we look back on May 25th 
and 26th, it is not an increase in retail 
trade that we first recall, and not the 
thought of larger shipments of manu- 
factured product that is most prominent, 
but the realization that through co- 
operative activity a trading population 
of over five hundred thousand people were 
educated to the fact that at their very 
doors were produced commodities of 
which they had little knowledge—that 
scores of manufacturers, large and small, 
have begun to realize that their home 
city is interested in their progress,—and 
that Springfield as a community has 
rightly assumed a greater confidence in 
the strength of the diversity of her in- 


dustries. These are the results that have 
testified to the success of our effort. 
Education wisely begins at home, and 
the Springfield Board of Trade feels that 
such activities as those outlined above 
makefor a bigger and better New England. 


C. Henry Hatruaway, Secretary. 
Springfield, Mass., Board of Trade. 


NORWICH 


The Norwich Board of Trade is an 
organization of over three hundred mem- 
bers who contribute five dollars annually 
in dues. The amount so raised is used to 
maintain a paid secretary and a central 
office for committee meetings, etc. 

Monthly meetings are held. All of these 
meetings are conducted so as to give an 
hour for business and an hour for social 
features, always including a lunch. The 
business meetings are principally for the 
purpose of discussing public matters with 
a view to giving city affairs publicity. 
Whenever possible, a noted speaker is 
secured to make a short address upon 
timely topics. During the past year the 














speakers have included President William 
H. Taft and City Engineer F. L. Ford of 
Hartford. ‘The membership includes all 
classes of business men, professional men, 
bankers, etc. 

The Norwich Board of Trade publishes 
a quarterly magazine full of information 
regarding the city and the work of the 
organization. 

The policy of the Norwich Board of 
Trade is to assist manufacturers desiring 
to locate, by providing suitable buildings 
and paying moving expenses. Norwich 
does not enter into competition with the 
larger cities by paying bonuses. During 
the past year the fourth factory building 
for industrial purposes has been erected 
and was rented before completion. 


FRAMINGHAM 


The Framingham Board of Trade, 
proud of its past achievements, not only 
in adding largely to the industrial in- 
terests of the town, but in securing a 
more business-like and economical ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the town 
and a unity of feeling and purpose among 
the business men, is about to celebrate 
the fourteenth anniversary of its organ- 
ization by issuing a book descriptive of 
the town, its industrial, educational and 
business advantages, its beautiful scenery, 
its healthful surroundings, its unsurpassed 
transportation facilities and its advan- 
tages as a home. 

The book will also contain a list of the 
officers, standing committees and mem- 
bers of the Board. The last annual re- 
ports of the president, secretary and 
treasurer will be given, the whole to be 
profusely illustrated with some forty or 
fifty half-tone engravings of some of its 
prominent manufacturing plants, busi- 
ness blocks, residences, bits of fine scenery 
and portraits of a few of the men who 
have been prominent in making the Board 
so distinguished a success. 

Pleased and proud of its past success, 
but not satisfied, we have determined by 
this venture to make the town and its 
advantages better known, believing that 
a little judicious use of printer’s ink, prop- 
erly applied, will result in the good of all 
concerned. 

EDGAR PorrerR, Secretary, 
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MANCHESTER 
Editor New ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: The accompanying picture 
illustrates one of the recent features of 
our work. 

Believing fully that an attractive street 
draws trade, a committee of our Board of 
Trade took up for consideration a special 
lighting system for the business centre of 
the city. As a result ten structural steel 
truss arches were constructed across Elm 
Street, our principal business thorough- 
fare, spaced about three hundred feet 
apart, each arch carrying sixty-eight 
sixteen candle power carbon lamps. The 
funds for constructing these arches were 
contributed by the merchants and real 
estate owners in the section where they 
are located, while the current is supplied 
by the city, under contract with the Man- 
chester Traction, Light & Power Com- 
pany. 

These are lighted from dusk till eleven 
o’clock on the two evenings each week 
when the stores are open for business, or 
on any special occasions when conventions 
and other large gatherings are being held, 
and give to the street a most attractive 
appearance. 

As far as known these are the first 
arches of this character to be erected in 
New England, though they have been 
used successfully in some parts of the 
West. 

Hoping this may be of interest to your 
readers as showing one line of Board of 
Trade efforts, I am 


Frep T. Dunwap, Secretary. 
Manchester, N. H., Board of Trade. 


PORTSMOUTH 


As Portsmouth is essentially an attrac- 
tion for summer visitors our effort is, 
during the three months, to place before 
our influx of visitors attractions that will 
spread broadcast throughout the country 
the possibilities of Portsmouth for sum- 
mer visitors. 

There are few developments indus- 
trially, but with three large battleships 
undergoing repair at the Navy Yard, we 
feel that the distribution of wage-earners 
also commands the attention of our local 
dealers. 


FREDERICK M. SIszk, Clerk. 


PORTLAND 


Editor NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Dear Sir: We note with pleasure that 
the progressive NEw ENGLAND MaGAZINE 
is.one of the first to come to a realizing 
sense of the great value of Boards of Trade 
to their respective communities, and with 
the idea of educating the rank and file up 
to the importance of their work, has now 
established a department to be known as 
“With the New England Boards of 
Trade.” 

The history of Boards of Trade in the 
old world is a long one, antedating the 
sailing of Columbus’ fleet. In this coun- 
try the movement, though comparatively 
young, is growing rapidly and the towns 
at the present time that are without 
Boards of Trade will from present in- 
dications be organizing them in the im- 
mediate future. Only a short time since 
it was the newer and more enterprising 
towns in the East and West that were 
foremost in this work; but to-day old- 
fashioned towns, towns that have been 
finished for years, and which have had 
the appearance of being ready to be 
fenced in, are wakening to the need of 
business improvement, and to the fact 
that such an instrumentality as the 
Board of Trade is indispensable if life and 
progress are to reach them. Such towns 
are profiting by the work already done, 
and Boards of Trade are being organized 
in all directions. 

The Portland Board of Trade lays 
claim to the proud distinction of over 
fifty-five years of useful life, having been 
organized in 1853. For over half a cen- 
tury this Board has been a prominent 
factor in every move that has been for 
the betterment and advancement of this 
city and State. 

Portland is the father of the Board of 
Trade movement in Maine, and is also 
the originator of the State Board idea. 
The Maine State Board, the first of its 
kind in this country, was organized 
twenty years ago. 


useful existence, there is scarcely a pub- 
lic movement that is undertaken in the 
State but that the counsel of this organ- 
zation is sought, and its suggestions and 
recommendations always receive serious 
consideration. 
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The Portland of fifty years ago gave 
promise of the Greater Portland of to-day. 
In a large sense, the Portland of 1853 
stood on the threshold of great things, 
The door was ajar, but not quite open. 
The foundation had been laid for future 
commercial prosperity. The Portland 
business men of half a century back were 
interested in some things we do not think 
of now except as matters of history. Some 
lines of business, then of the first impor- 
tance, passed away long ago; but the 
business of the city, the importance of 


. the port, the great commercial rank of 


Portland is to-day secure beyond the 
reach of change, and destined to grow. 

The merchants of fifty years ago 
counted much on their fast clipper ships 
just as to-day we reckon the time be- 
tween Portland and Liverpool, London or 
Glasgow—not by weeks but by hours. 
The great and growing commerce of this 
city is rapidly and securely taken from 
port to port. 

Our great coaling trade has grown up, 
miles of streets have been added, and we 


have to-day business relations with all 
the world; we are securely established as 
one of the centers of export and import 


of this country; as the winter port of 
Canada, and as the great winter terminus 
of the Grand Trunk. 

We look backward over fifty years and 
rejoicingly note the growth of our rail- 
roads. To-day the Maine Central, our 
great “all Maine route,’ is of first im- 
portance to Portland. We reach the 
Western grain fields and cattle ranches 
over the Maine Central and its connect- 
ing lines and our great feeder, the Grand 
Trunk—our international line. 

The first duty of the Board of Trade 
then is to find out what its locality has 
that is worth using, what it has to sell, 
what it can offer to outsiders, and for 
what industries it affords unusual and 
special’ advantages. It should also dis- 
cover its beauties as a summer resort, its 
climatic favors, and the bounties of the 
forest, the farm, or its advantages as a 
shipping port—in a word it should en- 
deavor to discover all those things which 
go to make the place fair in the sight of 
man for pleasure or profit. 

Portland long ago recognized her great 
natural advantages which go to make up 
= 











an ideal summer resort, and during the 
past four or five years has conducted an 
extensive advertising campaign through- 
out the country with splendid results, 
not only to Portland but the entire State 
as well, and where but a few years back 
the retail shopping district during the 
summer months presented an almost 
Sabbath day quiet, summer is to-day 
quite the busiest season of the year, al- 
most entirely the result of our large sum- 
mer population. This condition is also 
true of the wholesale business section, 
which now furnishes supplies to the great 
and growing list of summer hotels in the 
environs of our city. It has been esti- 
mated that the summer trade of the 
State means about $20,000,000 annually, 
which is greater than the revenue de- 
rived from any three of our largest State 
industries and is therefore a business 
proposition that cannot be overlooked. 

Enthused with the success of our ad- 
vertising campaign for summer tourist 
travel, Portland Board of Trade is now 
taking an inventory of what the city has 
to offer manufacturers and new enter- 
prises, and what the conditions are gen- 
erally, and when this is accomplished 
there will be created a system for hand- 
ling the matter in an intelligent and 
accurate manner. At another time we 
will go more into detail on the success 
that has been attained along these lines. 

In closing we would call your atten- 
tion to the records of all our great New 
England cities. They were small once, 
and to their Boards of Trade, Chambers 
of Commerce, Citizens’ Associations and 
other trade bodies they are heavily in- 
debted for the positions which they have 
attained. It takes time to build cities, 
but when once established they become 
forever a source of pride and of boundless 
value to their citizens. But if each man 
holds back and imagines that his colleague 
is going to step forth and take the labor- 
ing oar, just so sure will the craft event- 
ually run aground. A commercial or- 
ganization is not for the individual but 
for the community, and if all do their 
share a great civic, commercial and in- 
dustrial development is not only possible 
but probable. 

Maurice C. Ricu, Secretary. 
Portland, Me., Board of Trade. 
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PROVIDENCE 


Editor NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Dear Sir: In the forty-second year of 
its existence, the Providence Board of 
Trade has entered upon a broader field of 
activity than it has ever before dared to 
attempt. Realizing the importance of 
co-operative work systematically laid out 
to be slowly but surely developed, for the 
past three months the Secretary of the 
Board with the united help, particularly 
of the Chairman of the New Industries, 
Publicity and Transportation Committees, 
has been actively engaged in outlining 
plans which will eventually be instru- 
mental in the development of that part 
of New England for which the Providence 
Board of Trade stands sponsor. 

During the month of May the Special 
Harbor Commission appointed, at the 
request of the Board, by the Rhode 
Island General Assembly to examine into 
the needs of Providence Harbor and its 
tributary waters, secured the passage of 
an act providing for the submission to 
the voters of the State, of a resolution 
authorizing a Harbor Improvement Loan 
of $500,000 

The Secretary of the Board of Trade 
secured the passage of acts authorizing 
a Rhode Island State resources survey 
and an annual tabulation of the receipts 
and disbursements of the cities and towns 
of the State. 

The Harbor Improvement Committee 
of the Board, during the final week of the 
last Congress, secured an authorization 
for a preliminary survey of the Providence 
River channel at Field’s Point, anticipa- 
ting the removal of the sand spit at the 
entrance to the upper harbor, now a 
serious menace to safe navigation. 

The New Enterprise, Publicity and 
Transportation Committees at the pres- 
ent time are engaged in raising a guarantee 
fund of $9,000 for the carrying on of 
their work during the balance of this 
year, work which will mean much for 
the commercial and business interests 
of Providence. These committees have 
outlined a broad plan which will even- 
tually necessitate the employment of three 
additional paid secretaries, who will de- 
vote their entire time to the work of de- 
veloping trade and commerce in Provi- 
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dence, in an economic and comprehensive 
manner. 

Civic pride in Providence aroused at 
the recent trade dinner given to twenty- 
five hundred business men in the State 
Armory, under the auspices of the Board 
of Trade, is coming to the support of the 
Board in its promotion work; and with 
the development of Providence Harbor 
—the keynote to the situation—there 
will, undoubtedly, be an awakening of 
interest on the part of the citizens of the 
whole State, which will mean much to 
her industrial future. 

The “booming’’ of any centre of trade 
generally attracts temporary attention 
with results of doubtful value. The 
word “boom’”’ is omitted from the plans 
of the Providence Board of Trade, and 
the word conservative is not being used 
so frequently as to imply narrowness of 
views. It has, however, well defined 
development plans which must neces- 
sarily appeal to the pusher as well as to 
the plodder, and which will, if carried out, 
attract the attention of the business world 
more than ever to the City of Providence 
which provides so many of the luxuries as 
well as the necessities of life in use to-day. 

“Providence Provides” is no mere ex- 
pression; it’s as pertinent as any motto 
or slogan ever adopted by any business 
community, and during the next few 
years, possibly slowly, but nevertheless 
surely, it will all the more aptly fit the 
case. Watch out for Progressive Provi- 
dence, and the Push Providence Plans. 

‘Providence, R. I., Board of Trade. 


GrorcE H. WEBB, Secretary. 








NEW ENGLAND SHOE AND LEATHER 
ASSOCIATION 


By Secretary Thomas F. Anderson 


The special problem to which the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association 
(Boston), has been devoting its attention 
during the past few weeks, has been the 
campaign for the removal of the duty on 
hides. 

When shoe manufacturers as conserva- 
tive as ex-Governor William L. Douglas 
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of Massachusetts publicly declare that 
unless the present unnecessary, illogical 
and burdensome duty of fifteen per cent 
on hides is removed, the great shoe manu- 
facturing business of the United States 
will be in grave danger of ultimately fall- 
ing into the hands of the Beef Trust, it 
surely is time for the public to “sit up 
and take notice.” 

The Payne Tariff bill, as passed by the 
National House, provides for free hides, 
but since the measure reached the Senate, 
it has been generally believed that a 
majority of the senators, purely as a 
matter of political expediency, have been 
ready to vote for a continuance of the 
duty; and the most discouraging feature 
of it all has been that at least five of the 
twelve senators from the New England 
States are believed to be either actively 
opposed to free hides, or in a wavering 
attitude toward the question. 

It is with a view to influencing these 
unfriendly or lukewarm senators, through 
their shoe-consuming constituents, that 
the present vigorous campaign of educa- 
tion has been waged by the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association. 

In its economical aspect, the situation 
boils down to this: that under the present 
law, by exacting a duty of fifteen per 
cent on the hides that enter largely into 
the making of footwear for the wage- 
earning classes of our country, the gov- 
ernment derives a revenue of about 
$2,000,000 annually, while the wearers 
of boots and shoes are obliged to pay 
$10,000,000 a year more than if hides 
were free; and further, that the retention 
of the duty will be an important factor 
in enabling the western packers, already 
firmly entrenched in the tanning business, 
to obtain control of the shoe manufactur- 
ing industry of the United States. 

It would be a shameful and humiliat- 
ing thipg if such a condition as this should 
be brought about by the votes of New 
England senators, representing a com- 
munity in which the business of shoe 
manufacturing has a larger representa- 
tion than in any other section in the 
world. 
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A MONUMENTAL ENTERPRISE 


THE WORLD'S FIRST SHOE AND LEATHER FAIR 


By JOHN RIDLEY 


of the First World’s Shoe and 

Leather Fair, was born in West 
Virginia in 1864. He was early educated 
in the manufacture of shoes, traveled for 
several years as a commercial shoe sales- 
man, began to issue 
“The Illustrated 
Footwear-Fashion”’ 
in Boston, Novem- 
ber, 1899, and has 
published the same 
to the present time. 
_ The idea of a 
shoe fair evolved in 
his brain at the 
Pan-American Ex- 
position in Buffalo 
about eight years 
ago. Since that 
time he has worked 
unceasingly to 
bring about the 
present results, be- 
lieving that the best 
returns from ex- 
positions could 
only come from 
those which repre- 
sent, fully, a single 
industry rather 
than an exhibit 
showing a spatter- 
ing of many lines of 
commerce and not 
a complete display 
of any. 
_ Mr. McCormick 
in his work of building the First World’s 
Shoe and Leather Fair met with many 
obstacles which he had to overcome. 
First of all the October 1907 panic 
set in and greatly hampered the pro- 
ject. This happened about the time 


(): McCORMICK, president 





ORAN McCoRMICK, PRESIDENT WORLD’S SHOE 
AND LEATHER EXPOSITION 


the building had been started. Next, 
the builders put in a bad foundation, 
which had to be removed and replaced, 
causing the postponement of the fair for 
a year. 

The second builders badly placed part 
of the steel trusses, 
which had to be re- 
erected and which 
made it necessary 
for Mr. McCormick 
to take over the 
work of building as 
well as financing 
the enterprise. 
This he did in Oc- 
tober, 1908, and 
has since had full 
charge of the con- 
struction, giving 
his personal atten- 
tion to the many 
details. 

His perseverance 
beyond a doubt has 
made the enterprise 
a success, and given 
to Boston and New 
England the finest 
exposition and con- 


vention hall in 
America. 
The great exposi- 


tion building, the 
largest and most 
practical structure 
for large gatherings 
on the American 
continent, is completed. The greater 
part of the exhibits are in place and 
all will be ready to open the doors when 
the day for the occasion arrives. Then 


hundreds may view and review the lar- 
gest exposition 


representing a single 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING OF THE WORLD’S FIRST SHOE AND LEATHER FAIR 
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THE NEW ENGLAND SHOE AND LEATHER ASSOCIATION INSPECTING THE 
EXHIBITION BUILDING 


industry the world has ever known. 

Some idea may be obtained of the size 
of this project by a consideration of the 
following facts. 

The building, in point of size, is one- 
third larger in floor area than Madison 
Square Garden, New York City. The 
interior is beyond doubt the finest 
acoustically of any large public structure 
in the world. This gives to Boston the 
finest music auditorium in existence. 

On the roof of the building is arranged 
the longest aerial promenade in America; 
six minutes must be consumed to traverse 
the continuous walk around the top. At 
each corner of the building along the walk 
the visitors may stop to partake of re- 
freshments in the ladies’ tea and ice 
cream room tower, situated on the 
front nearest the Harvard Bridge, a cool 
drink in the men’s café tower near the 
New West Boston Bridge, a light lunch 
in either one of the two rear towers, or 
rest on the portico front and enjoy the 
cool breezes blowing from the Charles 
River basin, while being entertained by 





aselect ladies’ orchestra of fourteen pieces. 

The building will be the most brilliantly 
lighted edifice in this country. Forty- 
four flaming are lights will blaze from 
the exterior and thousands of Tungsten 
lights with special reflectors to electrify 
in dazzling splendor the interior will com- 
bine to make the most brilliant evening 
scene ever created. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth 
of plate glass and mahogany cases will be 
uniformly arranged in the main audi- 
torium and along the balcony promenade 
to display shoes. This feature in itself 
dwarfs all past attempts to display goods 
since expositions were first recorded. 
The working exhibit of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company and the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company will be the 
most complete shoe-making plant ever in- 
stalled in an Exposition building. In this 
shop may be seen each and every process 
of the shoe-making craft by power machin- 
ery. Thecost of installing this model fac- 
tory and operating it during the month of 
July will amount to more than $100,000. 
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INTERIOR OF THE GREAT ROTUNDA 


The restaurant and kitchen equipment 
in this building is of the most modern con- 
struction The food is to be the best at 


reasonable rates. The telephone service 
in the building is in keeping with the rest 
of the project, the switchboard being 
the largest ever installed for the use of a 
single enterprise. 

One of the most interesting and educa- 
tional features of the Fair will be a com- 
plete shoe factory, with a capacity of 
three hundred pairs a day. This unique 
working exhibit of a modern shoe plant 
will occupy a space one hundred by 


twenty feet, and will be two stories high. 
Every part of a shoe, from the assem- 
bling of the materials to the last stitching, 
wilk be explained by competent and 
experienced shoe workers. The latest 
machinery will be used and in every res- 
pect the exhibit will be a model shoe plant. 
In connection with this exhibit the 
United Shoe Machinery Company will 
issue an invaluable booklet explaining 
all the processes of construction, and it 
will be so comprehensive that it will 
serve as an illustrated textbook for every 
visitor to keep for future reference. 
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GEORGE W. STEWART 


Mr. Stewart whose band will play at The 
First World’s Shoe and Leather Fair, had 
entire charge of all the music at the St. 
Louis Exposition. 


No attempt will be made to rush shoes 
through on record time; but instead every 
shoe will be perfect and illustrative of the 
highest quality of American shoe-making. 
The exhibit will be confined to the making 
of men’s Goodyear shoes, but the skilled 
instructors will explain the manufacture 
of all grades and styles. 

The musical success of the First World’s 
Shoe and Leather Fair is as assured as that 
of all the other departments of the Exposi- 
tion, this feature having been placed in 
the most expert of hands through the 
engaging of George W. Stewart’s band of 
fifty pieces, under the leadership of Emil 
Mollenhauer, who, as a bandmaster, is 
with the world’s greatest. 

George W. Stewart is well known 
throughout the world as an unquestioned 
leader in the furnishing of high-class 
musical attractions. When Major Henry 
L. Higginson had under consideration 
the formation of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, young Stewart was one of the 
musicians with whom he frequently con- 
ferred. He was for ten years one of the 
trombone players of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which position he re- 





EMIl, MOLLENHAUER 


Mr. Mollenhauer is one of the foremost 


musicians of his time. He will conduct the 
band at The First World’s Shoe and Leather 
Fair, 


signed in 1888 to organize what is now 
known through the country as the Boston 
Festival Orchestra. Ten years later he 
organized Stewart’s Boston Band. He 
was the unanimous choice of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion for the position of Musical Director. 
In 1903 he visited Europe, France, 
Germany, Austria and Russia, with a 
view of bringing to the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion the most famous bands in the world. 
He was received with marked attention 
by the European governments, and in 
London, Paris, Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
private concerts were arranged for him as 
follows: London, by the Grenadier Guards 
band; Paris, by the Garde Republicaine; 
Berlin, by the Third Guard and Third 
Chevalier Guard combined; St. Peters- 
burg, by the Chevalier Garde. 

There could scarcely be a more ideal 
location for an Exposition. The building 
fronts upon the magnificent new Charles 
River basin, which is being created at a 
cost of several millions of dollars, and its 
wide and beautiful sweep of water helps 
to make the site of the Fair building one of 
the coolest in this part of the State. 





The view embraces the gilded dome of 
the State House, the new $3,000,000 
Cambridge bridge, historic Bunker Hill 
monument, many of the prominent Boston 
churches and other striking architectural 


features. The basin itself will be a veri- 
table paradise for the owners of motor 
boats, canoes and sailboats. 

A large number of special excursions 
are to be run in connection with the Fair 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad, and it 
is probable that the other railroads cen- 
tering in Boston will also advertise popular 
one-day trips. In addition to these, there 
will be numerous regular July excursions 
from up-country points, so that there will 
be abundant opportunity for the New 
England public to see and enjoy the Fair. 

Its presence here—and it is to be a 
permanent annual affair—will have the 
effect of focusing the attention of the 
entire shoe and leather world upon Boston 
and the Fair, if properly supported, will 
do much not only to help New England 
retain its prestige as the leading leather 
centre of America, and of the world, but 
will be an educational influence that will 
help and inspire every person connected 

- with the business of producing shoes and 
other products of leather in this section, 
from the big manufacturer, employing 
three thousand or four thousand workmen, 
down to the smallest retail dealer in shoes 
struggling to establish a successful busi- 
ness on borrowed capital. 

The Exposition opens July 1, 1909, at 
eight o’clock, P. M. 
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VIEW OF EXHIBITION BUILDING FROM THE CHARLES RIVER 


The turning on of the lights at that 
hour will constitute the biggest blaze of 
electricity ever seen in New England. 

No other Exposition structure is so 
ideally located for summer gatherings as 
this, the waterway before it being fully 
one-half mile wide and three miles long, 
giving the best opportunities for motor 
boating, which is exceedingly enjoyable 
in the twilight. This basin has within 
the last six months been made an even 
tide by the closing of the great dam built 
at tremendous cost, where the old Craigie 
bridge stood (the bridge that Long/ellow 
refers to in his famous poem, “The 
Bridge”’). 

Almost constantly through the sum- 
mer months, a cool breeze which is 


always delightfully refreshing blows 
across this body of water. There is no 
place on earth where the shoe retailer, 


especially from inland States, may com- 
bine business and pleasure to such aclegree 
as at the First World’s Shoe and Leather 
Fair building on the Charles River 
basin. 

We predict for this institution not only 
the commercial usefulness which is its 
aim, but a popularity with the general 
public as well. 

The beautiful building on the Charles 
River waterfront with its lights and music 
and its accessibility will be the Mecca of 
thousands of those who love to connect 
with their recreation something of in- 
struction and the pleasure of the liie and 
movement of important things. 
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An American’s sense of projecting himself 
far beyond the skics and hills of his forefathers is 
largely responsible for his self-assurance—for his 
mental vigor and the progress which this has 
meant. 


This Sixth Sense—the sense of projection— 
isdue to the telephone. It is due to the Bell 
telephone system which at any instant conveys 
his personality, if not his person, to any part of 
the country. It carries his voice with directness 
fothe ear of the person wanted. Carries it with 
its fone qualities and inflections—things which 
are vital to the expression of personality. 

Bell telephone service is more than a mere 
carrier of messages. It is a system of sensitive 
wire nerves, carrying the perception-message to 





the nerve centre and the return message simulta- 
neously. Jt is the only means of communication 
which thus carries the message and the answer 
tly. While you are projecting your per- 


his business possibilities. 











sonality—the strength of your individuality, tothe 
distant point, the party at the other end is pro- 
jecting his personality, at the same instant and by 
the same means, to you. 


You are virtually in two places at once. 


Though this service is in a class by itself, the 
Bell telephone has no fight with the other public 
utilities. Its usefulness is dove-tailed into all 
other utilities. Each of the others is unquestion- 
ably made more effective by the Bell telephone. 


Atelegram is delivered from receiving office to 
house by felephone. The more people telegraph, 
the morc they felephone. The morc people travel, 
the more they felephone. The morc energetically 
a man pursues business of any kind, the more he 
needs and uses the telephone. 


The universal Bell telephone gives every 
other utility an added usefulness. It provides 
the Nation with its Sixth Sense. 


A business man has one important arm of his business 
_paralyzed if he does not have a Long Distance Tele- 
‘phone at his elbow. It extends his personality to its 
. fullest limitations—applies the multiplication table to 
It keeps things moving. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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_ Caught in Pacific Water, oH the Sialhaes 
4. Coast of%California. Noted for their choice 


” quality. Very Fat. 


Pvehesogr DAVID STARR JORDAN | 


President of Leland Stanford University 
The leading authority on fishes of the Pacific Coast, writes 
of the California Sardines, in ‘‘ Fishery Industries of the 
United States,” 1894, Page 569: 
where known as the,Sardine or by the Italians as Sardinea,” 
It is, in fact, almost identical with the sardine of Europe, 


of California. 


California Genuine Sardines 


Pui up under these brands only 
Gold Fish-Ravigote > gt — Style, Senorita- 


Boneless, La Rouchelle, 


LAlifornia Sardines, 
CALIFORNIA FISH COMPANY, 115 Henne Building, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


In Oil, also tasty hskows Tomato, Mayonnais—soused in spices. 


FOR SALE 
EVERYWHERE 


3 Colored California 
Post Cards Free. 































White Mountain Refrigerators 


‘* This species is every- 








THE SMALL FISH 


Put up at various canneries on the Eastern Coast are not to be com- 


pared with the Genuine Sardines - along the Southe rn Coast 








= z : 
CANNERY, SAN PEDRO, CAL 


The Only Cannery of Genuine Sardines in / Am erica, and 
the only 7 that is ah? twelve months ir 








COLD RELIABLE UNEQUALLED 
“The Chest With the Chill In It’’ “In Over a Million Homes” 
Warm weather is here. Thou- WHITE MOUNTAIN 
sands are rushing to Maine's REFRIGERATORS 

rugged coast. ARE THERE! 








San Francisco, Cal. 


Thousands are breathing the WHITE MOUNTAIN 

cold, pure air of the noble White REFRIGERATORS 

Mountains. ARE THERE! . 
‘WHITE MOUNTAIN 

a. are at home but are | REFRIGERATORS 
ARE THERE! 

Send for Color Catalogue Send for Pictorial Booklet 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass. New York City. St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. San Antonio, Texas. 
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j GINGER ALE ( 






© GUARANIL(D JO GINPLY wrTet ALL 
© PURE FeO0 LAWS US SERIAL NO IB6E 


Pamuvacromre 


| The Qcquot Club Co 
S Muu Mass 






Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 


(Pronounced Click-O) 


For thirsty folk in hot weather there is no beverage so satisfying, refresh- 
ing and cooling as Ginger Ale. Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is the one that can 
be depended upon as being perfectly pure and absolutely free of all preserva- 
tives. A healthful, delicious drink. Spicy and snappy in flavor and not too 
D sweet. With just enough sparkle to be beneficial and stimulating to the appetite. 


It is non-astringent and keeps in any climate. We also make 


Birch Beer Sarsaparilla Blood Orange Root Beer Lemon Soda 
all of “Clicquot” quality 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO., Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 








‘snca" HOTEL LATHAM — won 


The Heart of the City with quiet and pleasant surroundings 


RATES: Single Rooms, $1.50 Day 
Single Rooms and Bath, $2.00 Day 
mn Double Rooms and Bath, $3.00 Day and up 


NEW ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF HOTEL EUROPEAN PLAN 
Also Table D’Hote Lunch and Dinner. Catering only to Conservative People. 


LATHAM HOTEL CO. 
S. F. RITCHEY, Manager 
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We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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Me only to measure and of our exclusive designs, are the 


STANDARD of QUALITY 


Freight allowed and thirty days’ free use of all screens 
installed by us. 


Experienced salesmen everywhere will be glad to co-operate 
with screen purchasers in selecting an outfit adapted to their 
requirements. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST 


PORTER SCREEN MFG. CO. ®URRISAT 





























TERCENTENARY 


1609 OF THE DISCOVERY OF 1909 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


“VERMONT - - NEW YORK 
Will be observed at numerous points on the beautiful inland sea 


WEEK OF JULY 4 - 10 


Grand Military and Civic Parades, Historical Indian Pageants, Water Carnivals, Naval Display, War Balloon 
Flights and Exposition Shows will be features. . 


Presidesit Taft, Foreign Ambassadors, State Governors, High Ecclesiastical Dignitaries and famous literary 
men will have part in the civic functions. 

Saturday, July 3—Observance at Swanton,Vt.; Saturday, July 3—Observance at Vergennes, Vt.; 
Sunday, July 4—Special Religious Services in all places in both States; Monday, July 5— 
Observances at Crown Point, N. Y.; Tuesday, July 6—Observances at Ticonderoga, N. Y;} 
Wednesday, July 7—Observances at Plattsburg, ‘N. Y.; Thursday, July 8—Observances at 
Burlington, Vt.; Friday, July 9,—Observances at Isle La Motte, Vt. 


Among the noted orators to be heard during the week will be the Hon. John Barrett of the Bureau of American 
Republics, at Vergennes; the Hon. James S. Sherman, Vice-President of the United States, at Ticonderoga; Senate 
Elihu Root, at Plattsburg; the Right Hon. James Bryce, British Ambassador, at Burlington; and the Hon.W endel 
P. Stafford, Justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, at Isle La Motte. 

Ample provision for the entertainment of visitors at all points is assured, A full week of celebration, each 
day filled with special and interesting events, will be held at Burlington and Plattsburg from July 4 to 10. 

Further information of these important events may be had from any of the following sources: J 

Lynn M. Hays, Sec. Vt. Commission, Burlington, Vt.; Henry W. Hill, Sec. N. Y. Commission, Buffalo, N. V3 
or from the Passenger Departments of the following railroads: Central Vermont Railway, St. Albans, Vt.; Rut 


land Railroad, Rutland, Vt,; Delaware and Hudson Railroad, Albany, N. Y.; Champlain Transportation Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 
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Baldwin Refrigerators 


** Built for a lifetime.’’ 


built. 





Its economy to buy a reliable refrigerator. A Baldwin costs 
no more than other makes, but it lasts longer, uses less ice, is 
colder and preserves food better. 


The reason for this, is the Baldwin dry air circulation, fully 
explained in our big catalogue, which we mail free. 


There’s satisfaction in knowing your-food is properly pre- 
served in a Baldwin—the coldest, driest, sweetest refrigerator 

Baldwin’s are solidly constructed and finely fnished—made" 
by men of 35 years’ experience in the business. 


150 styles and sizes. 


Ash, Oak or Soft Wood Cases; Opalik 
Glass ; vitrified steel and metal linings. 


Sold by many first-class furniture and hardware stores. 


The Baldwin Refrigerator Co. 


14 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 























Lake Champlain 


SHORE PROPERTIES A 
SPECIALTY 





Beautiful Summer Home 
Sites by Mountain and Lake 


Fine Dairy Farms, Timber 
Land, Quarries 


Correspondence Solicited 


REYNOLDS REAL ESTATE CO. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


J. 8. REYNOLDS 

















INSURANCE 
t, & Pock 


BURLINGTON - VERMONT 
ESTABLISHED 1869 


The oldest and largest agency in the city. 
Noted for prompt and equitable settlement of 
losses and expert insurance service to customers 


--MILEAGES.. 











We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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Inside showing Blinds, Window and 


Door Screens 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Burlington, Vt. 
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.. Howard.. 


National Bank 


Burlington, Vt. 


Capital 
Surplus and Profits . 


$300,000 
150,000 


J. H. GATES, President 


F. E. BURGESS, Vice-President 
H. T. RUTTER, Cashier 
H. S. WEED, Assistant Cashi 


























Horatio Hickok 
Company 


F. E. BURGESS, Pres. and Treas. 
A. A. BUESS, Vice-pres, 


Lumber and 
Box Shooks 


Fully equipped with the most improved and 


latest machinery 


Pine and Howard Sts. 
Barlington - - - Vt. 








The Merchants National Bank 
Of Burlington, Vermont 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Special Facilities for the Care of Individual and Family 
Accounts 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 
President 
C. W. WOODHOUSE 


Cashier 
W. C. ISHAM 











Plattsburg, N. Y. 


THE WITHERILL 
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THE BURLINGTON SAVINGS BANK 
Incorporated 184 
Resources, June 1, 1909, $12,308,906.94 








Assets at the end of the first year’s business— 
Jan.1, 1849 ... - $1,311.11 





Jan. 1,1859 ...- 20,644.21 
Jan, 1, 1869 . er 181,839.44 
yan. 1,779 + 2s 1,386,936.76 
Jan, 1,188 .. . 1,844,798.98 
Jan. 1, 1899 . . . . 6,144,614.49 
Jan.1, 1909 . . . . 11,518,444.45 
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Bank and Trust 
Co. Stocks 


q Complete facilities 
for purchase and sale 
of Stock in Banks and 
Trust Companies located 
anywhere in U. S. Our 
current lists present un- 
usual opportunities for 
investment in new banks 
in growing towns as well 


asin established dividend- 


and High-Class 
Industrials 


I We specialize stocks 
depending entirely 
on public demand for se- 
curity and yo business 
operations for profits. 
Our customers may in- 
vest in moderate amounts 
and pay in convenient in- 
stalments. The largest in- 
ves ment business of this 
character in the world--- 


paying banks. Lowest || over forty thousand dis- 
prices. Write for booklet, || criminating customers. 


Bank Stocks as an In- Gikstecurienihs 
vestment," and latest List. booklet 











STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
BRUNSWICK BUILDING 
MADISON SQUARE os NEW YORK 
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See that your Shoes have 


Pneumatic Cushion 





Rubber Heels 








ie 


The only Rubber Heel that will not slip on 
ice or any slippery surface, including highly 
polished floors. One that gives the greatest 
comfort and safety in walking. It prevents 
your fine hardwood floors from being dam- 
aged by leather heels with nails. 


Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Company 
19 Lincoln Street, Boston 























| Public Utility Bonds 


As Investments 


We have prepared a pamphlet with the above 
title showing the desirability of well-selected Public 
Utility Bonds as investments. 


This pamphlet describes the. different classes 
of Public Utility Bonds and shows what safeguards 
and underlying factors the investors should look 
for. It will be of assistance to you in selecting 
safe bonds of Public Service Corporations yielding 
from 5 % to 54%. 


If you are an investor, or if you anticipate mak- 
ing an investment, we shall be pleased to send you 
a copy of this Booklet 2-W without charge. 


We offer selected issues of Public 
Utility Bonds yielding from 4.90 
to 5.60% described fully in our cir- 
cular No. 22-W, mailed on request. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


21 Milk Street - « Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO J 











Hoisting Lift-Van on Board Steamship 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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H & R REVOLVERS have proved their 
accuracy, dependability and superiority in all walks of life— accept a substitute order 
in all parts of the world. from us direct. Look for 


The line is complete in many styles and sizes —_ our name on the barrel and the little target trade-mark 
for both men and women. Sold by all first class dealers. on the handle. 


‘ We especially recommend the H & R “ Pre- . 
mier” automatic, double action, 22-calibre, 7-shot, or 32- tifully illustrat BE ey you to have our beau 
calibre, 5-shot, 3 inch barrel, finest nickel finish, target grip, R : 
$7.00—4 inch barrel, as illustrated, 50 cents extra. Write for it to-day. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


TRADE 





The Steel Lining is the Latest Step 
Forward in Shell Making 
™ We have made shot shells which for over 40 years have 
been recognized}as'the®standard of shell quality. 
We find after. these 40 years’ experience that a tough 
band of steel around the smokeless powder makes our 
Arrow and Nitro Club shells better, stronger and safer. 
The reason is simple—The powder rests against this 
Steel Lining, not against the paper. 
uMC We admit it costs more to make Arrow and Nitro 
he ning Club shells with the steel lining. Are you going to SHELLS 
STEEL LI “ % = shoot ordinary sheels when you can buy UMC STEEL f ears 
Widipeeie | LINED SHELLS from your dealer at no extra cost ? or y 
ana be: 
toa in Ty Write Dept. 20 for Game Laws 
hy sr shell “= THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. the besi 


hy manulacture i i: . Bridgeport, Coun. 


Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 
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To those who respond to the throbbing of red blood in their veins — those 
of both sexes who delight to fish and hunt and may truly be called “ sportsmen,”’ 
GREETING:— 

As this number of the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE goes to press, 
our early fishermen are returning to business with eyes alight and step springy 
after their life among the pines, and a general visit to the leading outing camps 
during the past month assures me that sportsmen generally find ample reward 
for their endeavor in square-tailed red spots and salmon galore. Many ladies 
enjoyed the sport this year more than ever. 

Now it is the summer plan, the auto, yacht, and comfortable quarters by 
sea, mountain, or inland lake. Can I help you in the selection of a heated 
period abiding place? I am sure I know just the spot and just the accommoda- 
tion that will satisfy you. 

Sometimes a/l advertisements seem to read alike and you are ina quandary 
as to choice. I have enjoyed the hospitality of nearly all the best places in the 
East — perhaps the insight I have gained may be of value —if so, please com- 
mand us. 

Many expressions of appreciation have been received during the past two 
months for hints furnished by the New England Bureau of Information, and 
I want to remind our readers again that the publishers of this magazine are 
hereto be used. Thanking you all for your warm interest and kind words, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES EVERETT BEANE, 
New England Magazine, Boston, Mass. EDITOR. 
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Il Srop' at Pe — e ND HO STATION 

Break up railroad monotony and rest over night. Near enough to depot so yous can have a fine meal. Best of service 
Our porter meets all trains All interesting points in Casco Bay within easy reach 


Rates (American plan) $2.50 to $4.50 per day. 
HM. CASTNER, Prop., Opp. Union Station, PORTLAND, ME. Vegetables and supplies from our own farm 
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DEEP IN THE MAINE WILDS 
There's no Better Fishing Out of Doors 


““Get a Big One Just After the Ice Leaves.” 


SPECIAL 


INDUCEMENTS 


TROUT, SALMON, and TOGUE GALORE 


RUFFED GROUSE and OTHER SMALL 
GAME IS ABUNDANT IN SEASON 


DEER, MOOSE, and BEAR 


EXCELLENT SPRING 


WATER 


AN IDEAL PLACE for a FAMILY OUTING 
2037 FrczET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
WHERE PINE-LADEN BREEZES BLOW 


NO HAY FEVER 


EVERYTHING UP TO DATE 
That's the Time 


TO EARLY FISHERMEN’ 


Reached via Rail and Stage to Eustis, Buckboard to Camp 


For Terms, 


HARRY M. PIERCE 


Booklet, Etc., address 
King and Bartlett Lakes 





SPENCER, Me. 








COME TO 


Hotel Blanchard 


STRATTON, MAINE 


Located at the foot of Mt. Bigelow, an up-to-date house, 
new last year; equipped with electric lights, baths, and 
everything for the convenience of guests. Excellent livery 
attached, and drivers who know the country. 

Within easy reach of the finest early brook fishing in 
Maine. Parties will be met at Bigelow, or Green's 
Farm, by team or automobile. For terms address 


E. H. GROSE 


Hotel Blanchard . Stratton, Maine 

















Snow will soon e and the brooks open. Come to 


GREEN’S FARM AND COTTAGES 


At the Sentons of the Eustis branch, Phillips and Rangeley R. R. 


An ideal location for a summer’s outing. Excellent pond and 
brook fishing near by. Stage or automobile to Eustis, Flagstaff, and 
buckboards to all paris of the Dead River Country. "All table sup- 
plies from our own gardens. Address 


ALBION SAVAGE, Stratton, Maine 


~ . 





A Diamond i in Emerald Setting 


Spring Lake Camps 


invité you to the grandest outing of your life, deep 
in the Maine woods, close beside a beautiful 
spring-fed, evergreen-bordered lake that teems 
with trout, salmon andtogue. If youccye early, 
you will be rewarded with gamey fish galore. 
We have everything to make you contented and 
happy. Table, beds, location in log cabins, 
boats, guides—no lack. ° 

Rail to Farmington and Bigelow; team to 


Stratton, then| via roed ail trail to Spring 
Lake. Address for booklet 


JOHN B. CARVILLE, FLAGSTAFF, Me. 
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BY THE SIDE OF THE RAILROAD 
BUT IN THE MAINE WILDERNESS 


Hough's Reddington Pond Camps 


where ye 4 fly fishing is at its best and one of 
the few places where it hoids good all the 
season. . . . ° . . bese os ° 
Comfortable cabins, cottages, and everything 
to make you happy. ° . ° ° . ° 
Leave Boston in the morning and fish that 
evening. . ° ° ° ‘ ° ° ° ‘ 
Leave the camps at evening and be in your 
office for early business next morning. ‘ 
Come early—special inducements to May and 
June fishermen. . Address for booklet 


J. FREDERICK HOUGH 
Prop. Reddington Pond Camps 


* RANGELEY oe *. oe MAINE 





You have heard of the famous ‘‘ thorough- 
fare’’ at Moosehead Lake— 


Knee B85 eT 82 aT 


itis right in front of these camps, and these fish"were 


taken on the fly from those waters in one 
forenoon by guests from 


GREENLEAF’S - CAMPS 


at SUGAR ISLAND, Me. 


There are a lot more waiting for you, as soon as the ice 


— out, after the middle of May. Come early—that’s 
he word to you if you desire the best sport of the 
Season. Later on, the fish are here, but are harder to 
et. Tellus what you want—we have it for you, and 
e best of everything. Address for further information. 


E. A. GREENLEAF, Proprietor 
SUGAR ISLAND, MOOSEHEAD LAKE, -MAINE, 











The Famous 


West Outlet Camps 


on Moosehead Lake 
West OvuTLet : Maine 


The largest and most up to date camps 
in Maine. Made of round logs. Private 
and public baths. 


‘For Booklet and Camp Accommodations address 


T. WILLIAM GILBERT, Mgr, 
WEST OUTLET, MAINE 


GILBERT & COMBS, Proprietors 





In the famous fishing, hunting and recreation region of Moosehead Lake 


Rit asec 


fois Oks 


Sportsmen for Roach River stop here going and coming. 

A delightful family hotel. Near the famous ““Thorough- 

fare” fly fishing waters—the best early watersin Moosehead 
Address for Booklet 


F. L. GIPSON, Proprietor, LILY BAY, ME. 





Are you coming to the 
Moosehead Lake 
region ? 


If you are, send us your order for camp supplies and have 

t troublesome feature off your mind. e goods will 
be ready on your arrival, or will be shipped as you direct. 
We have one of the largest stocks of general merchandise 
in the state of Maine and claim to have oaine neces- 
sary to your comfort. When in camp, send your orders 
by afternoon boat and the goods will be shipped promptly 
the next morning. 

We are confident that we can please you with 
quality of goods, prices and service. Send us a trial 
order and be convinced. On request, we will send you 
one of our printed lists of camp supplies which will aid 
you in making up your order. 

FOLSOM-PRENTISS COMPANY 
GREENVILLE :: MoosEHEAD Laggs :; MAINE 













































Mooselookmeguntic House 


-At the gateway to Maine’s outing paradise. 


and 14 LOG CABINS 


On the shore of Mooselookmeguntic Lake at Haines Land- 
ing, this house fronts the finest early trout and salmon fishing 
in the Rangeleys. Record catches ate the rule here immediately 
after the ice go.s out, and all through June and early July. 

Life is at its best--a hotel where delightful people surround 
you ora retired cabin all 


by yourself with your party. Bestcf 
every thing all the time. ¥. 


L. Page, the famous caterer of the 





Senate cafe, has sole charge of the culinary department. 
From the wharf atthe door stcamers run often to all parts 
of the Bi Leke, Molechunkamunk, Welokennebacook, 
Umbagog, Colebrook and the famous White Mt. Trip Boats, 


guides--all you require For booklet address, 


FRED B. BURNS, Prop. 
HAINES LANDING, 


MAINB 





COME 





Billy Soule’s 
Pleasant Island Camps 


Best fishing right after the ice leaves—the 

middle of May. Biggest trout ever taken on 

the fly was caught here. Everything here to 
make you happy. Write for booklet to 


Billy Soule, Oquossoc, Me. 


Our own steamer meets you 


Fly Fishing Throughout the 
Open Season at 


\* st 
oN 
a: é 
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KENNEBAGO 
and best of accommodations 
in the Hotel and Camps of the 


Kennebago Hotel Co. 


at the head of the most beautiful lake in Maine. 
Trout and salmon come readily to the fly as 
soon as the ice leaves. 


Reached via Rail to Rangeley, then 
Buckboard Ten Miles through the 
Woods to Kennebago 


For Booklet and Terms address 
KENNEBAGO HOTEL CO., Rangeley, Me: 


Come early for best fishing 




















MINCO SPRINC HOTEL 


COTTACES and CAM PS pom South Rangeley. Directly opposite is the best early fishing in the 


ake whose waters are famous for bi 
inducements to early fishermen. Finest cottage in Northern Maine. 


A. 3. PERHAM, Prop., 
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Located onthe North Shore of Rangeley Lake and reached 
via road or steamboat from Rangeley village or steamboat 


trout and salmon. Special 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


. ° ° Rangeley, Maine. 
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ESTABLISHED 1800 


FISHING TACKLE for ALL WATERS 
Intelligent outfitting by those experienced in 
the art. Selections from best makers. 
‘MANUFACTURERS OF 
The “ High Grade” Rod—The “ Bray ” Fly 
Book—The D.S.& Co. Troll 
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CUTLERY 
Lawn Tennis 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 
Dog Furnishings 


Dame, Stoddard & Co. 


374 Washington St. 


Opposite Bromfield 
CATALOG 





- Going to 
Moosehead Pr. 








If so, you should know that you can 
secure at Greenville, the gateway to 
the Great Woods north ‘of Moose- 
head Lake, everything needed for 
camping and hunting, and at prices 
as low or lower than at home. Send 
for list of camping goods with map 
on reverse side — It is free. Will 
engage for you competent guides 
and have goods packed ready for 
shipment on your arrival 











D. T. SANDERS & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1857 





URNBR’S situeun 


AVERN- Ni. 


The Proprietor of Turner's Tavern respectfully 
informs the public that he will open his house 
on June the tenth, where those who favor him 
with their custom shall experience every con- 
venience and attention which they can command. 
Automobilisits look for the Old Tavern Sign, 
where a Hot Lunch will be served to Auto- 
mobile or Driving Parties at any hour. 
Rates: $2 to $3 per day $10.50 to $20 per week 





GEO. H. TURNER, Prop. 








Se 


SPORTSMEN! 


RE you aware that we have 
one of the best stocks of General 
Merchandise in Maine, and can supply 
you with everything you need 
in the way of a camp out- 
fit? Send for our complete list of 
Camp Supplies, make up your order, 
send it to us, and we will have the goods 
carefully packed and ready at the time 
and place desired, thus saving you trouble 
and annoyance. We guarantee to give 
you promptservice and the best of goods. 
Reliable Guides engaged when 
desired. Long distance telephone con- 
nection. 


G. W. BROWN & SON, 
GREENVILLE, 


Moosehead Lake, Maine 


We have several Cottage Lots on the shore of Lake Onawa for sale 


FISHERMEN. 


We have the largest line of 


FISHING TACKLE and SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING 


in Northern Maine 


Live Bait, Boats and Canoes 


For Sale or To Let 











CALL AND SEE US 


Moosehead Clothing Co., 


GREENVILLE JUNCTION, Iie. 
Opposite B. & A. Station 


Millard Metcalf 
Manager 
































IT’S AT KINEO THE 





Where the healthiest, happiest sort of an 
outing is offered — with fishing, hunting, 
canoeing, golf, tennis, mountain (climbing, 
camping out and scores of other delights. 


The Ideal Vacation 
Region 


for individuals or entire families. Mt. 
Kineo House (accommodating 400) is in 
the heart of this great recreation paradise; 
satisfies every desire of every guest ; is 
easy to reach. Handsome booklet, with 
rates, sent on request. 


C. A. JUDKINS, Mgr. 
Moosehead Lake 
KINEO, - - MAINE 


Inthe Maine Woods 








og Wentworth Hall and Cottages 


JACKSON, WHITE MOUNTAINS, W. H, 


Automobilists’ trips can be made to anj 
from all prominent points in the White Moun. 
tains in one day. CUISINE AND SER. 
VICE OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. Rooms 
with private baths and open wood fires, 
Thoroughly equipped with Garage. Excellent 
Golf Links and Tennis Courts, 

N. C. WENTWORTH, 

PPOPRIETOR AND MANAGER 


JAMES N. BERRY, 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


NEW HOTEL RANDAIL 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 








_A thoroughly up-to-the-minute house in every respect. 
Lights, baths, beds, cuisine—none better in the White 
Mountains, 

Centrally located in this beautiful mountain village, 
excellent roads branch in all directions from this house, 
and a first-class livery is in connection. 

Supplies for the table from our own farm, and 
fresh every day. Everything to assure your perfect con- 
tentment. Best of arrangements for autoists. Address 
for booklet and terms, 


H. H. RANDALL, Prop., 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 





Quebec Central Railway 


The only line running solid through trains with Pullman 
sleeping cars between BOSTON and QUEBEC and Pull- 
man buffet cars between PORTLAND AND QUEBEC 
and NEW YORK and QUEBEC. 


For time tables, tourist books, etc., apply to any Tourist Office, or to 


E. 0. GRUNDY, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 











P. R. NEILL, T. P. A., Room 80, 
North Station, Boston, Mass. 
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TOURISTS and VACATIONISTS 


Where do you intend spending your S ? 

We have over 6000 properties listed (OLD ORCHARD 
BEACH A SPECIALIY) covering all New England. 
Estates, $5,000 to $50,000; Modern Residences, $500 to 
$2,000 season; Furnished Cottages, $35 to $300 season, 
or For Sale, $100 to $2,500; Ocean Front Lots, $250 to 
$35,000; Farms, all sizes and prices; Timber Tracts, 
100,000 to $150,000,000 feet saw timber, latter No. 169N: 
$341,260. No. 168N: 500 acre Farm and Buildings, 
hear Bears and Wolves from Kitchen, $5.000. Mention 
what you want from “ A to Z""—we have it. 





F.A. SIDELINCER & COMPANY 
Reat Estate Reoistry” ‘° 


4 “SEVEN-SHORES BY MOONLIGHT” 
OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE Phy! 4 16 a deo, prepaid, 10 centr. 


OLD ORCHARD INFORMATION BUREAU 


POST OFFICE BOX 196 F, OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE 


“Impartial information for the hundreds of thousands who have visited, and as many others who should visit 
“Greater”? Old Orchard, the Most Famous Seashore Summer Resort on the New England coast. 
Early arrangements for hotel accommodations sonally attended to for those ata distance. Booklets, etc., free 
A return stamped anadiowe from enquirers will be appreciated 


DO YOU CONTEMPLATE BUILDING OR IMPROVING YOUR BUILDINGS? 


CALL UPON 
Building" Material of alll kinds 


Old Orchard Lumber Company Gir esr ald puilders 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 








W. J. MEWER, Manager, lll OLD ORCHARD, MAINE 








a 


“Where surf sings a lullaby” 


Che Hotel Vesper 


Built in 1908, thoroughly modern in all 
its appointments. 

On the sea wallin the new State Park sys- . 
tem, only a few minutes’ walk from the 
Boston & Maine R.R. Station. Rooms 
light and spacious, cuisine of the best. 
Accommodations for 140 guests. Early 
applications desirable. Address, 


‘C. H. CAMPBELL, Prop., 


OLL ORCHARD . *.  MAINB 


W. A. ALLEN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


BUILDING TRIMMING 
WOOD MANTLES and STAIR WORK 


‘TILING or ALL KINDS 








Brackets, Mouldings, Spiral Rope Balusters, Post8, Rails, Piazza 
Columns,ete House and Church Finish. Hand Carving and, 
«Papier Mache. Store Fixtures and Showcasesa specialty ad 


: MILL anv OFFICE 
Foot of PREBLE ST. . PORTLAND, Me. 
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Most commandinglocation. ‘Thoro 
ly up-to-date hotel. Large rooms, ae 
and en suite. a a beds. Unexcelleg 
cuisine. Good Music. At 


YOUNGS HOTEL 


YORK BEACH, MAINE 


Best bathing on the coast at our door, 
Deep sea fishing. Yachting and all 
sea pleasures. Out door sports without ! 
limit. Excellent drives. Trolley parties 
galore. Special attention to autoists, 
Chase’s Pond Spring Water. For rates 

and booklet address, 


J. F. YOUNG, Prop., 
YORK BEACH, - MAINE 

















THE YORKSHIREINN and ANNEX, fe W. 6, VABRELL, Prop, Yerk Hair, Me 
York Real Estate |Summer Cottages 


For excellent locations and SENTRY HILL, YORK 
fine cottages address, _ HARBOR, - MAINE 





J. C. BRIDGES, YORK HARBOR | 5 w as yon YOUNG 











HILLCROFT INN 
YORK HARBOR, + MAINE 


A CHARMING colonial cafe in a pictut- 
esque location overlooking the sea. Ten 
miles from Portsmouth, N. H. Public and 
privatedining rooms. Table d’ Hote and a-la 
carte meals at all hours. Best of service to 
automobilists. Cuisine unexcelled. Broiled 
lobster and chicken dinnersa specialty. Tele- 
phone your order and a table will be reserved. 


W. J. SIMPSON, Proprietor 


Ocean House, York Beach, Me. Leading 
hotel. Sixty miles from Boston. Fine 
bathing, Sching and sailing. Orchestra, golf, 
tennis, baseball. Pure water. Beautiful 
trolley rides. er) booklet. 

Ww. J. SI MPSON, 
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THE MARSHALL HOUSE, 


Cool and Delightful. 


¥ 
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YORK HARBOR 


Boating, Bathing, Driving 
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GLENN COTTAGES 


Centrally located. Bathing, 


Boating, Canoeing, p sea 
fishing. 
Open June 15th to October Ist. 
tates to 


Apply for 


A. A. ODIORNE, 
YORK HARBOR, : MAINE 





The Hotel Albracca 


On the crest of the hill over- 
looking York Harbor 


Everything you desire in a 
modern hotel located in the very 
center of the innumerable de- 
lights of Old York. 

For rates and booklet address 


Mrs. M. S. BAKER, 
YORK HARBOR, - MAINE 


Order your cottage supplies in advance at 


HOBSON’S MARKET 


and you will find the goods delivered upon 
your arrival. 


Best of Meats and Provisions 
E. F. HOBSON, Prop., 


YORK VILLAGE, MAINE 


Telephone Connection} 











Cee 


HARMON PARK 
COTTAGES 


FOR TERMS APPLY TO 


J.H. VARRELL, 


YORK HARBOR, - MAINE 























are on the northern slope of Douglas Mountain, 1009 ft. above sea level, with Brown, Hancock and 

AS INN Sand Lakes, and fourteen other picturesque bodies in close view. Open fireplaces, modern }!umbing 
and the best oev erything. Water from mountain springs. First-class livery in connection, Ex- 

TAGES cellent drives all about. ever walks in all directions. Everything here that heart can desire. 


Tennis court, croquet grounds, etc. Booklet and rates upon application to 
E. 8S. DOUGLASS, DOUGLAS HILL, ME, 





Overlooking island- 
studded Highland Lake 
where there's famous 


bass fishing. 
is the center of Bridg- 
ton attractions, but a 
half mile from the cen- 
ter village. Our guests 
y their program 
at w 
Boating, __ Bathing, 
Motoring, Driving, 
Mountain Climbing. 
Grand country, ex- 
cellent house, unex- 
yg a gm 
ple wai 
you here. all await | my. NW. GOUGH = Resident Photographer 
For booklet, terms, Dealer in Kodake and Amateur Supplies, Artists Materials, Fine 
etc., address Stationery, Wood and l].eather Novelties, etc. 
JOHN COBB & Cameras to rent. Local views and souvenirs in great variety. 
Prompt and careful attention given to work of amateurs. Pho- 
tographes of all desirable rental cottages. 


o 4 ” 
Tha taealde, E Sign of Little Casino York Beach, Maine 


COTTAGE THE GOLDENROD Home Bakery and Restaurant, York Beach, Me. 
Bn ay pe wre oes a Talpey, Proprietor. Our Spe : : 
jain Lobster, Clam Chowder, our Famous Kisses and Fudge, Ice © 
F. H. Hopkinson, Prop., SEBAGO LAKE, ME. |made from purest cream only. 8 Confectionery aa ‘ r 


mee pe coreg ne by mail, 38e. per Ib. Our hobby: I 
and C i . Tel ttion. fi pas: 812 Beech St, 
$2 per day up. $8 to $12 a week Manchester, NIL. elephone connection. Winter address: 812 Beech St. 


| : | The Alkazar 


(Palace Hotel) 


Restaurant a la carte 


RAILROAD AVE., 
OLD ORCHARD, MAINE 


J.I. MACKEY 
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THE NANEPASHEMET 


MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASS. 


Opens June 12. Finest location on North 
Shore. Every room ocean view. Speci 
rates for June. . .. « - Circular 


E.G. BROWN 











FARM FOR SALE 
ON 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
HIS farm is in the town of Edgartown, 


Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. It lies 

between Oak Bluffs and Edgartown 
on the Macadam road and contains 
about 250 acres. The farm faces Vine- 
yard Sound, and has 1500 running feet of 
bathing beach. 

The farm carries with it an interest in a 
fine perch pond of 40 acres, a herring creek, 
and shooting interests. 

A good house of 12 rooms on the 
property, also two large barns. Twenty 
head of cattle goes with the property if 
desired. Springs of pure water and running 
water on the place. This property must be 
seen to be appreciated. 


Correspondence Solicited 


Address A. R. NORTON, 
OAK BLUFFS, ~ - MASS. 
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The New Wesley 


Oak Bluffs 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 





RIGHT ON THE WATER 


H. N. HINCKLEY 


BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR 











Plans and Estimates Furnished 
Correspondence Solicited 
Cement Construction a Specialty 


Vineyard Haven 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Summer Season Is On In 


MAINE! 





The Maine Central Railroad Co. 


Has its Full SUMMER SCHEDULE of Trains and Steamboats in operation, 
Maine Summers Are Always Cool ! 





Are you going to [he Maine Coast ? 
The Maine Woods ? 
The Maine Lakes ? 


For Recreation: For Rest: For Health 


Our Books: “‘ Nature's Playground Series” will tell you all about Maine—Where to go; What it will cost. 
Send for “ Vacation Board and Summer Tours,” “ Where to Go in Maine,” “I Go a-Fishing,” ‘“ Maine’s Hundred 
Harbors.” A 2c. stamp for each. Address 


F. E. BOOTHBY, General Passenger Agent, PORTLAND, MAINE 











SUMMER 





DRESSES 



















"THE new summer 

dress and waist effects 
—stripes and polka dots 
on white and tinted 
grounds of 


are in line with the latest 
fashions. A\ll the modish plain 
shades are shown in Serpentine 
Crepe. 

Sold everywhere at not over 
19 cents. — 

Ask you retailer for it. If he 
has not either the patterns or 
colorings you desire, he can 
easily get them. If he will not, 
write us for free sample book, 
and list of retailers selling Ser- 
pentine Crepe. 


PACIFIC MILLS 











BOSTON 
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The Rent You Pay Will Buy This Garage 
The rent and the “extras” you pay at a public garage, 
cost of your hired stable or shelter, will soon buy this Springfield 


or the 


Portable Garage. And it’s a better garage than you could build 
at the same price. 

Yet a Springfield Portable Garage will give your car the same 
protection any other garage could—last as long as any other. 


And you can have any conveniences you want—tool-cluset, robe- 
rack, chauffeur’s room, pit, etc. 


” Handsome—Convenient 

Springfield Garages are built to stand the hardest usage, yet 
they are handsome enough to harmonize with any residence, 
any surroundings. And we will finish your garage to accord 
with any color scheme. J 

But think of the convenience of swaing your garage. No 
telephoning for your car—none of the delays that you can’t 
avoid at a public garage—no walking to a neighbor’s barn or 
stable for your car. And when you go away in the summer, you 
ean ship your Springfield Garage, knocked down and crated, 
wherever you expect to pass the summer. A couple of men can 
quickly put it up, and you have a safe, convenient shelter for 

car. 


Ask For Our Catalog 
Write today for our new catalog. It shows pictures of the 
garages, summer cottages and other structures we build —gives 
prices—-details. 
SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


608 Alien Street Springfield, Mass. 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION 


By Taking the Delightful 
































TWELVE DAYS’ CRUISE 


OFFERED BY THE 


RED CROSS LINE 


TO HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA AND ST. JOHN’S, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 











New Steamer “FLORIZEL” ‘and “Popular Steamer * - “ROSALIND ad 





(Equipped with Marconi Wireless, Submarine Bell and Searchlight.) 


Charming daylight sail through Long Island, Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds. Fine view of 
picturesque Nova Scotia and the bold, rugged Newfoundland coast. Abundance of fishing and shooting 
inseason. ‘The cost, which includes berth and meals, is moderate. Passengers have the privilege of living on 
board in both ports without extra charge, thereby saving hotel expenses. 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AT 11 A.M. 


During the Summer and Autumn. IlIlustrated booklet (Two) mailed on application. 








BOWRING & CO., 
17 STATE STREET, © :: NEW YORK 
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 § 000, 000 Acres of 
Fish and Game Preserve 


A woodland paradise for the 
fisherman and camper, 2,000 feet 
above sea level. 


Algonquin 
National Park 


of Ontario 


Speckled trout, salmon trout and 
black bass abound in the 1, 
lakes and rivers of this vast ter- 
ritory—you get the best shooting 
in America during the season. 
Camp out and “rough” it; or, if 
you prefer, good hotel accom- 
modations make it an ideal sum- 
mering place for tourists. A 
beautifully illustrated publica- 
tion which gives careful descrip- 
tion, maps, etc., sent free on 
application to 

G. W. Y 40x. 917 Merchants Loan 

& Trust pide. —— 


F.P 
E.H. 1 BOYNTON, 300 360W Washin ngton 8 
W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Bidg., Pittopurg 


W. E. DAVIS, Pass. Traffic Manager 
MONTREAL 


G. T. BELL, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
MONTREAL 























Patti, Mansfield, William H. Crane, Mrs. 
Kendall, Robert Mantell, Rose Coghlan, Neil 
Burgess, E. L. Davenport, Tony Pastor, Cora 
Tanner, Senator Roger Q. Mills, and over 600 
New England clergymen have indorsed 


Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry 


and Sarsaparilla Troches 


All Druggists. Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents by the 
American Medicine Company, Manchester, N. H. 
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Refreshing Sleep 


comes after a bath with 








if warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. It allays irritation, and 
leaves the skin soothed and re- 
freshed. Used just before retiring, 
it induces quiet and restful sleep. 


It is unequaled for bathing 
and toilet purposes. It removes 
pimples, blackheads, roughness 


and beautifies the skin. 





! 


Sold by druggists generally. 
| Always insist on 


Glenn’s 








Sulphur Soap 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50c. 
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The Value of a New York Reputation 


Every line of the New York City Surface Cars is « 
good line. When it comes to reaching people who spend 
money, the least thought of line in New York City is likely) 
to be better than the best line in any other city. 

Peas York buys what it wan7s—other cities, what they 
need. 


A New York reputation sells more goods throughout ~ 


the country than any amount of local advertising. And 
New York City Surface Car Advertising will make a Na- 
tional reputation for your product for less money than any 
other medium or mediums combined. 

You can buy space in all of the cars or part of the cars 
ou any line or lines you want—or you can cover the great- 
est buying public in the world absolutely. 

We don’t ‘‘ know it all,” but we have had a good deal 
of experience. The numerous successes which New York 
City Surface Car Advertising has achieved should mean 
something in the way of proof. Let us tell you what we 
would do with your proposition. 

We have the exclusive control of all advertising space 
in the New York City Surface Cars,—boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx, Richmond and the Fifth Avenue Auto 
Busses. No patent medicine or ‘“‘cure’’ advertising ac- 
cepted. Study the cards—we have a standard. 

Dealings direct with principals only. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
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Make 
Your Own 


Ice Cream 


and 
You Know 
It's Good 


Smoother, richer, ¢ 
better ice cream—more a 
wholesome, purer ices— es 
a more tempting variety of 
frozen desserts than you could 
possibly buy anywhere can be 
made at home, in four minutes, 


with the 
Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


It stirs three ways at once by just turning the handle. This triple motion pro- 
duces an indescribably fine-grained, creamy result. Lumpy or coarse ice cream is an 
impossibility with the White Mountain Freezer. 

Make ice cream often—it is wholesome 
when made at home, for you know what is in 
it, and with the White Mountain Freezer it is 
easy and rapid—four minutes at the light turning 
handle, and it is done. 


Frozen desserts are frequent and 
inexpensive luxuries in, homes possess- 
ing a White Mountain Freezer. 
“Frozen Dainties’” FREE—A Book for You 


Exact instructions for making Ice Cream, Ices, Sherbets, 
Frozen Puddings, Fruits, etc. Send for it ; you'll enjoy it. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
DEPT. M, NASHUA, N. H. 
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WAS IT INSURED? 


Everybody asks this question after a fire. The 
next question, which is just as important. 
‘“What Company?’ nobody asks. The prop- 
perty owners of America pay annually three 
hundred million dollars in premiums for fire 
insurance, but not one in ten of them knows 
even the name of Company whose policy 
may be his only asset in case of disaster. 
Do YOU know! If not, what an astonish- 
ing state of affairs for an enlightened business- 


like American citizen. 


If you do know the name of the Com- 
pany, what do you know of its standing or 
its reputation for fair deal- 
ing? The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company for 


ninety-nine years has paid 






promptly every just claim, so 
that to-day it does the largest 
fire insurance business in Amer- 
ica. When next you insure tell 
your agent you want to insure in 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Agents Everywhere 
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CLEANS SCOURS POLISHES 























= Ou! ystemm Of payuien very lamily o . 
Z Ms 5 4 _erate cir tances can own a VOSE piano, 
We take old instrumentsin exchange and deliver the new Piano in your 
home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


WITH 


. GAS ... 


Combinations 


M H 
GAS OVEN & BROILER aaa Seaean 


More Conveniences 
GAS DROP BURNERS More Satisfaction 


Less Fuel 
GAS HOT PLATE Less Trouble 


Less Floor Space 


THIS CUT SHOWS ONE 
OUT OF ONDER so STYLES 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


- WRITE ... 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 38 Union Street, Boston 


For Illustrated Circulars 
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This is the kind Mellin’s Food raises, 


If that baby boy of yours is |} ; 
going to make his mark when he }} “B by’ "B cond” 
frows up, you have got to start | aby’s Best Frien ; 

im right. p and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 

t prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 

Foundation time is now, not later on, For your protection the genuine is put up in nom-re 
and if your baby is not thriving as he fillable boxcs—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
should, get for him today a bottle of the ontop. Soldeverywhere or by mail 25cents—Samplefree. 
food that winners feed on-- ( Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder--It 


e ~ has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample /ree. 
l (j GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
00 } @ennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper] No 
~ Specially prepared for the nursery. Samples 


c d SS vo nos Se ee @lenpen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor 
OSS IES [oF Sald only at Stores. 
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